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PREFACE. 


Few  are  willing  to  admit  ignorance  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  good  society,  and  not  all  have  had  those 
advantages  of  birth,  education,  and  association  which 
render  good  manners  second  nature  to  the  possessor. 
The  important  question,  then,  is,  How  shall  the  less 
fortunate  in  birth  and  social  position  acquire  the  knowl¬ 
edge  so  necessary  to  their  own  well-being  and  to  the  soci¬ 
ety  with  which  they  mingle  ?  Happy  for  such  that  works 
on  the  subject  of  good  manners  are  now  regarded  as 
necessary  to  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our  land, 
and  that  sensible  dissertations  and  friendly  suggestions 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  frivolous  laws  of  etiquette 
and  the  cheap  manners-book  which  too  often  were 
undesirable  because  unreliable. 

This  volume  lays  no  special  claim  to  superiority  or 
originality  except  in  the  systematic  arrangement  of  its 
subject-matter.  It  claims  only  to  be  a  compilation  from 
the  best  and  latest  authorities,  put  into  such  shape  as  will 
cause  it  to  arrest  the  attention  and  be  readily  retained  in 
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the  memory  of  the  reader.  On  these  pages  are  garnered 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  those  who  have  wielded  no 
little  influence  in  shaping  the  customs  of  the  American 
people,  thus  making  them  independent  of  the  English 
forms  so  long  imitated  by  our  forefathers,  and  adapting 
them  to  the  requirements  of  our  nation,  where  neither 
birth  nor  fortune,  but  education  and  gentility  of  manner, 
^determine  one’s  position  in  the  social  ranks. 
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OUR  MANNERS 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Jiije  importance  of  (Boot)  manners. 

The  Recognized  Value  of  Good  Manners. 


^jj^EADY  as  we  are  to  assert  the  importance  of 
having  a  certain  fixed  code  of  manners  that 
will  control  our  actions  in  general,  we  are 
equally  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there  can 
be  nothing  stable  or  invariable  in  the  observance 
§5  of  such  a  code.  Fashion  in  manners  is  as  variable 
as  is  fashion  in  dress.  We  have  handed  down  to  us  the 
customs  of  our  grandparents,  but  we  would  be  as  loath 
to  assume  those  for  the  guidance  of  our  actions  as  we 
would  be  to  assume  the  dress  of  a  century  ago. 

Notwithstanding  the  freaks  of  fashion  in  manners, 
there  are  certain  general  fixed  principles  of  action, 
founded  upon  a  desire  to  do  right,  that  must  neces¬ 
sarily  form  the  basis  of  all  our  actions,  and  on  these  it 
is  desirable  that  each  generation  found  a  system  of  laws 
best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  particular  age. 
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Illustrations. 

If  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  history  or  of  literature,  we 
will  find  numerous  instances  in  which  a  display  of  true 
politeness  or  the  want  of  it  has  marked  the  character 
for  life,  and  has  handed  down  the  name  to  succeeding 
generations  as  the  subject  of  admiration  or  as  an  object 
of  ridicule. 

Alexander  Pope,  miserable  and  sickly  and  irritable  as 
he  was,  was  so  remarkable  for  his  polished  manner  as  to 
make  it  a  distinguishing  feature  of  his  life.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  is  familiar  to  every  school-boy  as  the  courtier 
who,  when  the  reigning  queen  was  about  to  cross  a 
muddy  pathway,  threw  down  his  plush  coat  for  her  to 
tread  upon,  and  by  this  act  of  courtesy  won  her  lifelong 
favor.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  quoted  to  us  as  a  most  noble 
example  of  unselfish  and  Christian  courtesy,  who  when 
dying  upon  the  battle-field  called  for  water,  but  gladly 
yielded  it  to  a  fellow-sufferer  with  the  remark,  “  His 
need  is  greater  than  mine.”  John  Milton,  whose  lite¬ 
rary  attainments  made  him  the  representative  writer  of 
the  Age  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  so  noted  for  his 
politeness  and  refinement  at  college  as  to  acquire  for 
himself  the  nickname,  “the  Lady  of  Cambridge.” 

The  subject  of  good  manners  has  been  considered  of 
60  much  importance  as  to  have  received  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  best  writers  of  all  nations  and  in  all 
ages.  Bacon  devoted  one  of  his  immortal  essays  to 
the  subject  of  politeness.  Tennyson  has  given  us  a 
memorable  definition  of  a  true  gentleman.  Our  own 
Emerson  has  expressed  himself  most  emphatically  on 
the  subject  of  good  manners. 
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I  lie  want  of  good  manners  has  made  some  of  our 
literary  men  as  conspicuous  as  lias  the  practice  of  gen¬ 
uine  politeness.  Samuel  Johnson  was  remarkable  for 
slovenly  attire,  disgusting  habits,  and  a  gruff  manner; 
and  these  peculiarities  accompanied  all  his  social  in¬ 
tercourse:  even  his  generous  deeds  were  marked  by 
•an  uncouthness  of  manner  that  destroyed  half  their 

J 

good. 


Manners  as  a  Means  of  Success. 

If  there  were  no  higher  motive  to  urge  in  behalf  of 
•the  practice  of  good  manners,  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  success  in  business-life  the  desirable  point.  Expe¬ 
rience  teaches  us  that  in  the  business  details  of  life  civil¬ 
ity  is  not  only  essential  to  success,  but  it  may  be  regarded 
almost  in  the  light  of  a  fortune  itself.  The  man  who  is 
possessed  of  good  manners,  who  is  courteous  in  address 
and  affable  in  conversation,  will  surely  succeed  in  life, 
though  he  may  never  have  had  a  college-training  or 
even  the  advantages  of  an  ordinary  education. 

Civility  is  the  best  letter  of  recommendation  among 
strangers.  It  will  serve  as  a  passport  where  all  other 
•qualifications  will  fail.  The  manners  of  the  physician 
in  a  sick-room  are  quoted  quite  as  often  as  is  his  skill  in 
treatment.  The  genial,  interested  manner  of  the  lawyer 
secures  the  client  that  is  driven  away  by  the  reticent  or 
the  gruff  manner  of  his  fellow-attorney.  The  minister 
wins  quite  as  many  souls  to  Christ  by  his  genial,  sym¬ 
pathetic  nature  in  every-day  intercourse  as  he  does  on 
•Sabbath  discoursing,  however  learnedly,  on  doctrinal 
subjects. 
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Manners  Make  the  Man. 

“ Manners, ” said  the  eloquent  Edmund  Burke,  “are  of 
more  importance  than  laws,  for  upon  them  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  the  laws  depend.”  The  manner  in  which  a  ‘person, 
performs  an  act  furnishes  an  index  to  his  character.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  prompted  the  action,  whether  selfishness, 
or  vanity  or  real  kindness  and  generosity,  it  is  the  man¬ 
ner  of  doing  that  stamps  its  life  and  character.  A  favor 
may  be  done,  but  so  grudgingly  as  to  destroy  all  sense  of 
obligation.  A  gift  may  be  bestowed  in  such  an  osten¬ 
tatious  way  as  to  make  the  recipient  wish  to  exchange- 
places  with  the  giver.  A  favor  may  be  denied,  but  yet 
so  courteously  as  to  awaken  more  kindly  feelings  than 
if  it  had  been  granted  with  less  grace.  We  cannot  be- 
too  careful  as  to  the  manner  we  employ  in  the  most 
trifling  affairs  of  every-day  life,  for,  after  all,  it  is  the 
little  experiences  that  make  up  the  sum  of  life,  and  not 
the  state  occasions  that  are  so  rare  in  occurrence  and  for 
which  we  are  usually  better  prepared. 

Social  Life. 

The  rules  of  etiquette  are  not,  as  some  ignorant  persons 
suppose,  the  dictates  of  fashion.  They  have  been  silently 
adopted,  by  common  consent,  to  preserve  social  rights,  to 
protect  the  weak,  to  check  the  forward,  and  to  secure  exact 
justice  to  all. 

The  practice  of  kindly  acts  tends  to  soften  the  heart,, 
kindles  sympathies  that  make  men  and  women  better,., 
and  lifts  society  to  higher  and  higher  levels.  Certain 
conventionalities  have  become  a  necessity;  they  act  upon 
society  as  lubricators  and  prevent  friction  between  conflict- 
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ing  interests.  Just  as  fluids  move  the  more  readily 
because  each  particle  yields  to  its  neighbor,  so  society 
is  agreeable  and  profitable  and  comfortable  because  its 
individuals  are  polished  and  refined  and  yielding. 

The  Foundation  of  Manners. 

The  foundation  of  every  custom  of  society  that  far- 
recognized  as  a  fixed  social  law  may  be  found  in  the- 
same  prompting  that  forms  the  substance  of  the  Golden* 
Rule.  An  unselfish  desire  to  consult  the  feelings,  wishes,, 
tastes,  and  even  the  whims  and  prejudices,  of  others  is  the- 
foundation  of  all  genuine  politeness.  A  desire  to  do  right 
always  is  the  essence  of  all  courtesy ;  and  when  this  desire; 
is  the  controlling  principle  of  all  our  actions,  we  need  not 
fear  but  that  outward  manners  and  forms  of  politeness 
will  accord  with  the  inward  prompting  that  suggested 
their  action.  When  manners  are  based  upon  right  prin¬ 
ciples,  they  are  innate,  and  need  not  be  assumed  as  occa¬ 
sion  demands;  they  will  ever  assert  themselves  beyond  all 
question  of  motive  or  doubt  of  genuineness. 

How  to  Acquire  Good  Manners. 

No  one  need  despair  of  acquiring  habits  of  politeness 
and  good  manners  if  he  will  but  cultivate  kind  and  gener¬ 
ous  impulses  as  the  rule  of  his  action.  The  existence  of 
fixed  social  laws  makes  it  easy  for  those  who  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  the  best  usages  of  society  to  attain 
the  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to  move  in  the 
most  cultivated  circles  without  embarrassment  to  them¬ 
selves  or  annoyance  to  others. 

For  centuries  men  have  met  in  society,  and  their 
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oxperienees  have  been  condensed  into  rules;  but  expe¬ 
rience  is  a  dear  teacher,  and  it  is  much  more  speedy,  as 
rvell  as  much  less  painful,  to  acquire  the  desired  knowl¬ 
edge  from  books  containing  the  experiences  of  others. 
Each  generation  is  indebted  to  the.  preceding  for  the 
assistance  it  has  rendered  in  forming  a  code  of  social 
laws,  to  secure  the  recognition  of  which  in  early  cen¬ 
turies  may  have  cost  many  a  man  his  head. 

“A  Gentleman  of  the  Old  School.” 

How  often  have  we  heard  this  remark  made  of  a 
‘gentleman  in  the  present  generation  who  is  found  to 
be  courteous  in  his  manner  of  address,  who  is  always 
on  the  alert  to  do  a  kindly  act,  who  is  studiously  atten¬ 
tive  to  little  acts  of  politeness  without  anv  apparent  effort, 
who  is  never  too  much  absorbed  or  abstracted  to  pick 
up  a  lady’s  fan  or  handkerchief  that  may  have  fallen! 
But  what  do  we  mean  by  calling  him  “a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school”?  Do  we  not  thereby  acknowledge 
that  our  fathers  and  mothers  were  perhaps  more  entitled 
to  the  terms  “gentlemen  ”  and  “gentlewomen  ”  than  are 
we?  Tt  is  to  be  feared  that  the  real  characters  have 
almost  as  wholly  disappeared  from  society  as  has  the 
real  significance  of  these  terms  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  compound  meant  all  in  character  that  the 
word  indicates,  and  the  word  “gentle”  embodies  all  that 
is  refined  in  manner  and  Christian  in  conduct. 

A  Noble  Woman. 

The  term  “noble  woman”  does  not  necessarily  imply 
one  of  noble  birth,  nor  does  it  mean  the  well-dressed  or  the 
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fashionably-educated  lady;  it  suggests  rather  to  the  mind' 
the  highest  type  of  womanhood.  In  every  circle  there 
are  women  possessed  of  the  greatest  personal  charms, 
who,  however,  please  but  few  in  comparison  with  their 
plainer  sisters  whose  manners  seem  the  outward  token 
of  their  inward  beauty.  The  perfect  woman  wields  a 
power  that  checks  and  controls  with  gentle  sway.  In 
her  presence  the  obtrusive  retire  and  the  rude  soften,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  won  into  a  desire  to  reach  a  higher  level  of 
culture  and  life. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the  necessity  of  manners  in 

•/ 

a  man  is  doubly  true  of  a  woman.  She  must  be  even 
more  upon  her  guard  than  a  man  in  all  the  niceties  of 
speech,  look,  and  manner  which  are  the  especial  and  in¬ 
dispensable  credentials  of  good  breeding.  Every  little 
drawing-room  ceremonial,  all  the  laws  of  precedence, 
the  whole  etiquette  of  hospitality,  must  be  familiar  to 
her;  and  even  in  these  matters,  artificial  though  they 
be,  her  best  guide,  after  all,  is  that  kindness  of  heart 
which  gives  honor  where  honor  is  due,  and  which  is  ever 
anxious  to  spare  the  feelings  of  others. 

Improper  Views. 

Much  discredit  has  fallen  upon  the  subject  of  good 
manners  on  account  of  the  erroneous  opinions  that  have 
been  entertained.  Many  of  the  writers  on  etiquette  and 
the  advocates  of  courtesy  have  stated  the  motive  for 
politeness  to  be  either  the  desire  to  shine  or  the  wish 
to  raise  one’s  self  into  society  supposed  to  be  better  than 
one’s  own.  These  writers  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  man¬ 
ners  are  closely  allied  to  morals,  and  that  the  cultivation 
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of  manners  is  a  social  duty,  and  not  merely  a  means  to 
the  justification  of  personal  vanity.  The  proper  motive 
of  everyone  should  be  the  desire  to  make  himself  better 
in  every  respect  than  he  is;  to  render  himself  agreeable 
ito  every  one  with  whom  he  has  to  do;  and  to  improve, 
if  necessary,  the  society  in  which  he  is  placed.  If  good 
manners  be  based  upon  such  principles,  no  discredit  can 
fall  upon  any  work  that  advocates  their  practice. 

Good  Manners  an  Essential  Part  of  Education. 

Bulwer  says :  “  What  a  rare  gift,  by  the  by,  is  that 
of  manners!  How  difficult  to  define!  how  much  more 
difficult  to  impart!  Better  for  a  man  to  possess  them 
than  wealth,  beauty,  or  talent;  they  will  more  than 
supply  all.” 

Learning  and  culture  do  not  exempt  men  from  the 
necessity  of  conforming  to  social  laws  if  they  would  be 
at  ease  in  society.  Let  each  educated  man  have  his  own 
code  of  morals  and  manners;  bring  these  men  together 
into  one  community  and  observe  the  want  of  unity  in 
thought  and  harmony  in  action.  Each  may  have  ex¬ 
cellent  ideas  on  the  subject,  but  if  they  do  not  conform 
to  certain  fixed  principles  and  usages  of  society,  they  are 
worthless. 

There  are  thousands  of  well-meaning  but  untrained 
people,  with  the  ardent  wish  to  make  themselves  agree¬ 
able,  who  never  succeed,  because  they  do  not  know  how. 
Good  sense  and  kindliness  suggest  civility  in  general,  but 
in  contact  with  people  there  are  a  thousand  little  delica¬ 
cies  of  decorum  which  are  established  only  by  custom. 
It  is  only  by  acquaintance  with  the  accepted  customs  of 
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the  most  refined  society  that  the  pain  and  humiliation 
of  embarrassment  are  avoided. 

Diversity  of  Opinion. 

There  are  persons — and  particularly  Americans — who 
regard  any  observance  of  the  rules  of  decorum  as  effem¬ 
inate  and  foppish,  and  who  deem  it  their  privilege  as  well 
•as  their  duty  to  ignore  any  restrictions  upon  their  actions. 
To  some  who  have  not  been  reared  to  familiarity  with  the 
usages  of  good  society,  etiquette  seems  a  dreadful  system 
•of  torture.  Others  regard  it  as  cold  formality,  or  they 
declare  that  it  bases  social  position  upon  wealth  rather 
than  upon  merit,  or  they  point  out  hypocrites  who  con¬ 
ceal  villainy  under  the  garb  of  good  manners,  or  they 
lament  that  at  best  politeness  is  but  superficial.  All 
these  objections  are  far  wide  of  the  truth ;  they  are  but 
counterfeits  which  themselves  establish  the  genuineness 
of  the  original.  There  is  no  possible  servility  in  cour¬ 
tesy  ;  it  is  a  concession,  it  is  true,  but  not  on  the  part  of 
-one  only.  The  concession  must  be  mutual  in  order  to 
constitute  true  politeness. 

Etiquette  is  not  a  code  of  laws  or  forms  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  courts  of  Europe.  American  society  has 
rules  of  its  own  which  embrace  that  which  is  best  in  all 
codes,  and  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  repub¬ 
lican  government.  The  rules  of  etiquette  are  by  no  means 
a  system  of  torture ;  they  are  to  society  what  civil  law  is 
to  a  country;  and,  as  in  the  exercise  of  civil  law  only  the 
offenders  are  punished,  so  in  the  exercise  of  the  social 
law  only  those  find  it  unpleasant  who  violate  its  re¬ 
quirements. 
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Suggestions  on  (Kootr  fttamters. 

Manners  in  Literature. — In  order  to  appreciate  the- 
value  of  good  manners,  read  carefully  the  writings  of 
our  best  authors,  English  and  American,  and  you  will 
discover  that  all  who  have  treated  of  morals  have  also 
written  on  manners  as  a  kindred  subject.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  essayists,  Bacon,  Addison,  and  Emerson,  have 
thought  the  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  it 
the  foundation  of  numerous  essays  which  the  student  of 
literature  will  do  well  to  read  and  study. 

Books  on  Etiquette. — Bead  and  study  good  author¬ 
ities  on  the  subject  of  etiquette.  Do  not  labor  under 
the  impression  that  common  politeness  and  etiquette  are 
the  same.  A  modest  man  is  unobtrusive;  a  good-natured 
man  is  obliging;  a  sympathetic  man  is  considerate;  and 
such  persons  may  be  said  to  be  naturally  well  bred,  but 
even  the  most  modest,  the  most  thoroughly  good-natured, 
may  make  innumerable  mistakes  in  polite  society,  because- 
he  is  not  accustomed  to  its  laws  and  requirements,  which 
are  to  be  learned  only  by  experience  or  from  the  best 
authors  that  have  written  from  actual  experience  and 
that  are  not  mere  theorists. 

Indifference  to  Good  Manners. — Do  not,  in  order 
to  conceal  ignorance,  affect  indifference  to  the  code  of 
social  laws  by  denouncing  their  basis,  criticising  their 
motive,  and  ignoring  their  requirements.  With  many 
this  indifference  is  only  a  false  pride.  No  matter  how 
young  they  may  be,  in  what  seclusion  they  may  have 
lived,  under  what  early  disadvantages  they  may  have- 
labored,  they  would  nevertheless  have  it  believed  that: 
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no  grace  of  bearing  is  other  than  familiar  and  natural  to 
them  ;  and  they  therefore  scorn,  to  receive  such  knowledge- 
from  books,  preferring  to  conceal  their  ignorance  under  a 
cloak  of  indifference. 

The  Desire  to  be  Polite. — In  your  efforts  to  secure 
wealth  and  worldly  position  do  not  fail  to  acquire  that 
culture  and  refinement  which  should  attend  rank  and 
position,  and  which  distinguish  the  gentleman  from  the 
snob,  no  matter  what  his  pretensions  may  be. 

Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  savs :  “  I  should  like  to  make 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  whom  I  meet  discontented 
with  themselves,  even  as  I  am  discontented  with  myself. 
I  should  like  to  awaken  in  them,  about  their  physical,, 
their  intellectual,  their  moral  condition,  that  divine  dis¬ 
content  which  is  the  parent,  first  of  upward  aspiration, 
and  then  of  self-control,  thought,  and  the  effort  to  fufill 
that  aspiration  even  in  part.” 

The  Relation  of  Manners  to  Morals. — A  sermon 
and  a  work  on  etiquette  have  often  been  quoted  as  the- 
antipodes  of  literature.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made. 
The  one  is  a  natural  and  necessary  accompaniment  of  the 
other.  Missionaries  tell  us  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach 
the  Christian  religion  without  teaching  with  it  some  forms 
of  courtesy,  custom,  and  habit,  and  as  soon  as  an  impres¬ 
sion  has  been  made  in  the  latter  direction  they  may  hope 
to  make  an  impression  in  morals,  and  not  till  then.  Do- 
not  think,  then,  to  separate  the  two  in  your  pwn  line  of 
conduct.  You  cannot  be  thoroughly  moral  in  character 
without  showing  it  in  your  conduct  and  bearing  toward 
others ;  neither  can  you  practice  successfully  a  system  of 
manners  that  has  not  its  foundation  in  morality. 
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Sensitiveness. — There  is  no  subject,  perhaps,  on  which 
individuals  are  more  sensitive  than  that  of  their  manners. 
No  one  will  acknowledge  that  he  is  ill-mannered;  no  cen¬ 
sure  can  be  more  severe  among  refined  people  than  to  be 
charged  with  being  ill-mannered,  for  a  person  wanting  in 
manners  is  deemed  capable  of  anything  improper.  This 
being  the  case,  then,  strive  to  make  yourself  familiar  with 
the  requirements  of  good  society,  so  that  you  may  be 
guilty  of  no  breach  of  etiquette  that  may  offend  either 
your  own  sensitiveness  or  the  feelings  of  others. 

Voluntary  Rudeness. — “  Nothing/ ”  says  the  Marchion¬ 
ess  de  Lambert  in  a  letter  to  her  son,  “  is  more  shameful 
than  voluntary  rudeness.  One  sometimes  suspects  another 
of  an  intentional  rudeness,  when  it  is  often  ignorance  alone 
that  causes  the  omission  or  the  neglect  of  a  duty.  When 
mi  act  of  voluntary  rudeness  is  committed,  we  can  ascribe 
it  only  to  ignorance  or  depravity.  If  you  would  not, 
therefore,  have  any  commissions  of  carelessness  or  omis¬ 
sions  of  negligence  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  either  of 
ignorance  or  of  depravity,  make  yourself  familiar  with 
the  laws  and  usages  of  good  society,  and  be  careful  in 
your  observance  of  them  at  all  times.” 

The  Reward  of  Politeness. — Acts  of  politeness  differ 
materially  from  all  others.  We  may  perform  acts  of 
kindness  or  of  duty  without  any  reward  or  return,  but 
an  act  of  politeness  ensures  to  its  author  a  return  of 
courtesy,  not  only  from  the  person  favored,  but  also  from 
all  observers.  The  child  that  possesses  good  manners  will 
find  friends  everywhere,  will  be  successful  in  whatever  it 
undertakes,  will  need  no  other  letters  of  recommendation 
to  strangers.  Make  an  effort,  then,  to  be  courteous  in 
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your  manner  and  address,  and  you  will  find  that  it  will 
secure  for  you  more  than  money  can  buy  or  influence 
can  command. 

The  Ethics  of  True  Politeness. — True  politeness  has 
its  root  in  ethics.  We  are  not  to  be  polite  merely  because 
we  wish  to  please,  but  because  we  wish  to  consider  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  spare  the  time  of  others;  because  we  entertain 
that  charity  “  that  thinketh  no  evil because  we  are  as 
•careful  of  our  neighbor’s  reputation,  property,  and  per¬ 
sonal  comfort  as  we  would  be  of  our  own ;  because,  in  a 
word,  we  desire  to  carry  into  every  act  of  our  daily  life 
the  spirit  and  practice  of  that  religion  which  commands 
us  to  “do  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do 
unto  us.” 


CHAPTER  II. 


manners  tit  (Ponlicvsatton. 

HERE  are  those  who  pride  themselves  not 
O  a  little  on  their  ability  to  converse  well  be- 
cause  they  speak  fluently,  but  such  too  often 


forget  that  talking  is  not  conversation,  and 
that  to  be  a  rapid  talker  and  to  be  a  good  con- 
'g?  versationist  are  vastly  different  in  their  require¬ 
ments.  There  is  a  virtue  in  saying  much  in  a  few  words- 
which  the  mere  talker  does  not  appreciate,  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  enlarge  upon  the  insignificant  subjects,  reiter¬ 
ating  statements  previously  made ;  for  his  memory  is  as 
proportionately  short  as  his  tongue  is  ready.  To  be  a 
good  conversationist  requires  that  one  be  not  a  constant 
nor  a  rapid  talker,  but  that  he  be  a  good  listener. 


The  Essentials  to  Good  Conversation. 

The  author  cannot  write  from  an  empty  brain,  neither 
can  the  converser  discourse  merely  upon  his  own  reflec¬ 
tions  ;  he  must  be  a  constant  reader  of  choice  literature, 
that  he  may  gather  from  the  writings  of  others  a  style 
of  expression  both  concise  and  agreeable,  and  that  he 
may  acquire  a  vocabulary  of  words  which  will  enable 
him  to  converse  without  hesitation  or  defect.  He  must 
be  familiar  with  the  current  news  of  the  day,  that  he 
l26 
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may  speak  intelligently  upon  any  subject  that  is  intro¬ 
duced.  A  correct  use  of  language  is  necessary,  avoiding 
all  exaggeration  of  statement,  the  use  of  slang  words 
or  phrases,  violations  of  grammar,  and,  in  short,  every¬ 
thing  that  may  in  any  way  detract  from  a  proper  use 
of  speech. 

Silence  as  an  Element  of  Conversation. 

The  opposite  of  the  constant  talker  is  the  habitually 
silent  person  whom  every  one  meets  in  society,  who 
never  ventures  upon  a  remark,  and  who  responds  only  in 
monosyllables  to  all  questions,  however  adroitly  directed. 
Many  persons  maintain  silence  in  order  to  conceal  ignor¬ 
ance,  and  under  this  mantle  of  reticence  they  often 
acquire  the  reputation  of  knowing  far  more  than  they 
really  do;  for  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
silence  of  manner  has  seemed  to  indicate  profundity  of 
thought.  But  we  do  not  look  for  the  philosophic  mind 
in  the  social  circle,  and  those  who  are  determined  to 
preserve  silence  are  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to  the 
socially  inclined,  who  make  every  effort  to  draw  out 
the  timid,  relieve  the  embarrassed,  and  give  confidence 
to  the  awkward. 


Social  Contact. 

Man  is  a  social  animal.  It  is  contrary  to  human 
nature  to  withdraw  from  the  rest  of  human  kind  and 
lead  a  hermit  existence.  This  sociability  is  necessary  to 
prosperity  as  well  as  to  happiness.  Social  contact  has 
an  elevating,  broadening  tendency.  It  carries  the  mind 
away  from  self,  frees  it  from  the  influence  of  prejudice, 
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and  engenders  charity  and  sympathy.  Social  intercourse 
is  necessary  in  every  vocation  in  life.  It  is  the  very 
essence  of  successful  business-life.  The  professional  man 
depends  largely  upon  his  social  influence  for  success  in 
his  profession ;  the  mechanic  is  no  less  dependent  upon 
this  great  moulding  elementary  power  which  brings, 
together  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people,  and  shapes 
them  into  one  mass  of  activity  having  a  common  purpose. 
The  authors  who  from  age  to  age  have  given  us  the 
wealth  of  their  intellect  have  been  equally  dependent 
upon  social  contact  for  much  of  the  knowledge  they- 
acquired  and  the  genius  they  displayed. 

Conversation  between  great  minds  requires  a  quick¬ 
ness  of  intellect,  an  alertness  of  thought,  a  readiness  of 
judgment,  and  a  fund  of  resources,  the  application  of 
all  of  which  strengthens  and  develops  the  social  mind,, 
removes  friction,  breaks  down  the  barriers  of  pride  and 
self-esteem,  ennobles  and  enlightens  mankind,  and  loses- 
sight  of  the  individual  in  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

The  Leader  in  Conversation. 

A  leader  in  conversation  must  be  possessed  of  varied 
powers.  The  greatest  requisite  is  perhaps  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  To  understand  the  individual  mind, 
tastes,  and  habits,  so  that  one  may  direct  the  conversation 
into  such  a  channel  as  will  call  forth  the  sympathy  and 
appreciation  of  the  person  addressed,  is  a  power  to  be 
coveted.  It  requires  no  little  tact  on  the  part  of  even 
the  most  experienced  to  adapt  one’s  remarks  as  to 
subject,  thought,  language,  and  style  to  the  individual 
addressed,  so  as  to  elicit  responsive  thoughts. 
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A  leader  in  conversation  is  an  artist  of  no  mean 
ability.  Without  apparent  effort  an  entire  company  is 
set  at  ease  by  one  individual  who  knows  just  what  to* 
say  to  each  one,  thus  removing  embarrassment,  drawing- 
all  together  as  by  a  common  cord  of  friendship  and 
interest.  Much  of  this  power  is  acquired  by  experience  ; 
its  promptings,  however,  must  be  from  the  heart  to  the- 
heart.  A  feeling  of  gratitude  goes  out  toward  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  this  coveted  ability;  for,  as  with  a  magic  wand,, 
he  draws  all  thoughts  and  feelings,  however  conflicting,, 
into  one  general  channel.  Like  oil  poured  upon  the- 
troubled  waters,  he  quietly  introduces  a  subject  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  which  entirely  precludes  all  possibility  of 
divided  opinions,  and  thus  prevents  the  unpleasantness 
of  contention. 

Personal  Magnetism. 

M  uch  of  the  power  exerted  by  one  speaker  over  an¬ 
other  is  to  be  ascribed  to  personal  magnetism.  Common¬ 
place  observations  from  the  mouths  of  some  individuals 
become  sage  remarks.  This  magnetic  power  is  perhaps 
undefinable,  notwithstanding  all  have  felt  its  influence. 
It  is  that  power  which  makes  one  teacher  a  success  where- 
another  would  be  a  failure,  though  possessed  of  like  in¬ 
tellectual  ability.  It  is  this  same  power  that  makes  one 
minister  of  the  gospel  eminently  successful  in  his  workr 
while  another  of  equal  ability  is  a  m'serable  counterfeit 
of  the  Divine  Teacher. 

The  orator  on  the  platform  owes  to  personal  magnet¬ 
ism  the  power  that  he  wields  over  the  minds  of  his 
listeners.  His  eloquence  may  be  questionable,  his  lan- 
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guage  incorrect,  and  even  obscure,  or  his  statements  un¬ 
reliable,  but  he  holds  his  hearers  as  in  a  palpable  grasp, 
and  they  recognize,  though  unable  to  explain,  the  in¬ 
fluence  exerted.  To  the  conversationist  this  power  of 
personal  magnetism  is  invaluable.  Imperceptibly  he 
draws  the  attention,  then  the  interest,  and  afterward 
the  confidence,  of  all  around  him.  They  not  only 
listen  to.  his  sayings  and  admire  them,  but  they  also 
cherish  and  believe  them.  The  convincing  influence 
of  this  power  is  well  known  to  the  politician ;  the 
successful  candidate  often  owes  to  this  invisible  in¬ 
fluence  more  than  he  does  to  personal  character  or 
individual  merit. 

Expression  of  Countenance. 

The  features  of  the  human  countenance  bear  the  im¬ 
press  of  character,  and  wield  an  influence  more  lasting, 
perhaps,  than  that  exerted  in  any  other  way.  Long 
after  the  language  of  the  speaker  has  faded  from  mem¬ 
ory  we  bear  with  us  the  expression  of  countenance,  and 
cherish  with  it  the  impression  made  upon  us.  We  hear 
charitable  people  say,  “  What  an  unfortunate  face  that 
man  has !”  They  are  quick  to  recognize  the  good  that 
lies  beneath  the  forbidding  exterior,  but  at  the  same  time 
appreciate  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  common  mind 
by  that  forbidding  countenance.  To  the  conversationist, 
to  the  public  reader  and  speaker,  facial  expression  is  a 
power  in  itself.  A  bright,  intelligent  remark  from  lips 
that  express  contempt  or  sarcasm  loses  more  than  half 
its  weight.  A  charitable  remark  uttered  with  a  scornful 
look  would  be  the  bitterest  irony ;  but  how  different  the 
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influence,  how  lasting  the  impression,  when  eve,  lip,  and 
•every  feature  of  the  face  bears  on  it  the  stamp  of  truth 
conveyed  in  the  utterance  of  thought ! 

Unlike  personal  magnetism,  expression  of  countenance 
may  be  cultivated,  but  how  rare  a  thing  it  is  to  see  an 
animated  face  in  maturity !  With  added  years  comes 
the  desire  to  conceal  rather  than  express  the  real  feelings 
•of  the  heart  by  the  expression  of  the  face.  This  desire 
may  have  in  it  some  merit,  but  how  refreshing  and  in¬ 
nocent  is  the  ingenuous  face  of  childhood  in  contrast ! 
Americans  have  become  remarkable  for  their  power  of 
repression  as  distinguished  from  the  foreigner,  who  is 
none  the  less  noted  for  his  manner,  bearing,  language, 
and  countenance, — all  being  full  of  emotional  ex¬ 
pression. 

In  social  intercourse  it  is  particularly  desirable  that 
the  face  portray  in  feature  what  the  heart  suggests  and 
what  the  lips  utter.  But  here,  too,  we  would  caution 
against  affectation  and  gushing  demonstrations,  disagree¬ 
able  in  themselves  and  harmful  in  their  influences ;  like 
all  counterfeits,  they  but  serve  to  establish  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  original. 

Subjects  of  Generae  Interest. 

Conversation  ceases  to  be  such  when  it  becomes  one¬ 
sided.  It  is  desirable  that  subjects  of  general  interest 
be  introduced,  in  order  that  all  may  be  enabled  to  en- 
o-a^e  in  the  conversation.  It  is  in  bad  taste  for  any  one 
to  speak  of  personal  or  private  matters  or  upon  subjects 
not  generally  understood,  thus  enforcing  silence  on  those 
not  interested  or  calling  forth  remarks  not  in  sympathy 
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with  the  subject,  and  producing,  perhaps,  a  feeling  of 
antagonism,  instead  of  that  good-will  and  harmony 
which  should  characterize  the  conversation  in  every 
social  circle. 


Gossip. 

Subjects  of  general  interest  do  not  include  what  may 
be  reckoned  under  the  head  of  gossip.  Discretion  is- 
one  of  the  chief  things  to  be  observed  in  good  conver¬ 
sation.  No  one  can  be  frank  to  express  opinions  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  willfully  misconstrue  or  misrep¬ 
resent  the  statements  of  others.  A  known  gossip  is* 
avoided,  not  less  for  the  news  he  brings  than  for  that 
which  he  carries  away.  Many  indulge  in  the  mere  love- 
of  news-telling  without  any  intention  of  positive  wrong,, 
but  this  practice,  innocent  though  it  may  be  in  motive, 
is  productive  of  much  harm.  Those  who  please  most  in 
conversation  are  they  who  avoid  personalities  of  every 
kind,  for  even  in  the  best  society  may  be  found  those 
who  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  make  a  disparaging 
remark  whenever  the  opportunity  is  presented  by  the 
introduction  of  personalities. 

Desirable  as  it  may  be  to  know  all  about  the  people 
with  whom  you  associate  or  with  whom  you  deal,  it  is 
by  no  means  praiseworthy  to  repeat  your  knowledge  for 
the  mere  love  of  gossip  or  the  desire  to  gratify  curiosity. 
The  scandal-monger  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  member 
of  society  worthy  of  confidence.  Prejudice  and  jealousy 
are  frequently  the  foundation  of  all  the  malevolent  al¬ 
lusions,  the  base  insinuations,  the  debasing  innuendoes, 
in  which  many  indulge,  to  the  detriment  no  less  of  the- 
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subjects  of  their  remarks  than  of  their  own  reputation  ; 
for  society  is  quick  to  brand  such  as  unworthy  of  the 
privileges  afforded,  and  the  scandal-monger  bears  in  his 
own  life,  as  well  as  in  his  own  heart,  the  fruits  of  the 
seed  scattered  by  his  influence. 

Eccentricities  of  Dress. 

Eccentricity  of  dress  must  be  avoided  by  those  who* 
desire  to  excel  in  the  art  of  conversation.  A  style  that: 
is  extreme  or  odd  will  from  its  very  conspicuousness  calls 
forth  remarks.  Neglected  personal  appearance  has  a  viti.^ 
ating  influence  in  conversation  no  less  than  in  manners,  for 
who  would  lay  great  stress  on  a  remark,  however  profound, 
uttered  by  one  with  discolored  teeth,  disheveled  hair,  or 
slovenly  attire  ? 

We  are  so  constituted  that  the  impression  made  upon 
us  is  the  more  or  less  weighty  in  proportion  as  it  is 
accompanied  by  pleasing  address,  courteous  manner,  play 
of  feature,  expression  of  the  eye,  modulation  of  the  voice, 
and  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  attire.  Whatever  is  the 
opposite  of  this  calls  forth  an  antagonism  of  feeling,  a 
disagreeable  sensation,  that  mars  in  no  little  degree  the 
effect  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  argument  advanced 
or  the  profundity  of  the  thought  expressed. 

Appropriateness  of  dress  is  of  prime  consideration. 
Rank  and  station  bring  with  them  privileges  for  dis¬ 
play,  but  the  refined  and  cultured  guard  against  any 
unnecessary  gaudiness.  There  are  those  who  in  their 
effort  to  appear  well  in  society  endeavor  to  make  up  in 
expensive  attire  what  they  lack  in  refinement  of  manner 
or  in  culture  and  education.  Our  ears  have  often  been 
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offended  and  our  sympathies  aroused  when  persons  over¬ 
dressed  and  laboring  under  a  sense  of  their  importance 
have  ventured  to  criticise  the  latest  works  in  literature 
und  art. 

Humor  and  Wit  in  Conversation. 

Humor  is  the  ebullition  of  a  genial,  sunny  nature;  it 
pervades  conversation  like  a  ray  of  sunshine,  for  it  bright¬ 
ens  up  the  countenance,of  the  most  depressed ;  its  influence 
is  like  a  delicate  perfume,  suggestive  of  flowers  of  affection 
and  sympathy,  giving  delicacy  and  refinement  to  its  sur¬ 
roundings  and  removing  every  taint  of  the  disagreeable 
or  the  offensive.  The  conversationist  who  possesses  this 
quality  possesses  a  charm  greater  than  wealth  or  beauty 
-can  boast  of,  for  well-directed  humor  is  a  magnet  drawing 
toward  it  all  natures,  however  adverse.  It  is  a  convincing 
power,  more  potent  than  argument  and  more  effective  than 
persuasion. 

Closely  allied  to  humor  is  the  element  of  wit — different, 
however,  in  its  use  and  in  its  effects.  The  acknowledged 
punster  is  a  dangerous  individual.  He  wields  a  weapon 
than  which  none  is  more  deadly  in  its  results.  The  man 
who  is  given  to  sharp  retorts,  or  the  woman  who  indulges 
in  idle  repartee,  little  dreams  that  he  or  she  is  signing  a 
writ  of  banishment  from  the  pale  of  good  society.  The 
grade  of  society  may  be  judged  by  the  taste  evinced  for 
this  style  of  conversation.  The  refined  mind  never  in¬ 
dulges  in  broad  humor  or  pungent  wit  that  has  for  its 
target  the  feelings  or  the  frailties  of  another.  Who  has 
not  been  disgusted  with  the  familiar  badinage,  suggestive 
of  the  curtain  lecture,  which  often  passes  between  hus- 
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band  and  wife  in  public ! — harmless  because  silly,  dis¬ 
gusting  because  insincere,  leaving  only  a  disagreeable 
impression,  summed  up  in  the  thought,  “There  is  many 
a  true  word  spoken  in  jest.” 

Irony  and  sarcasm  should  be  sparingly  employed  in 
conversation.  They  are  necessary  at  times  to  suppress 
presumption,  to  meet  familiarity,  to  denounce  false  meas¬ 
ures,  or  to  support  the  right;  but  only  he  who  is  doubly 
armed  with  wisdom  and  discretion  should  ever  attempt  to 
use  these  weapons  of  speech. 

Censorious  Speech. 

There  are  many,  even  in  the  best  society,  who  never 
see  anything  to  admire,  either  in  the  ways  of  the  world 
or  in  the  actions  of  men.  Their  entire  conversation  is 
made  up  of  censure  for  real  or  imaginary  failings  on 
the  part  of  others,  or  faultfinding  with  the  dealings 
of  Providence.  Such  persons,  however,  seldom  find 
sympathy,  except,  perhaps,  with  those  who  are  equally 
censorious;  in  which  case  their  influence  is  harmless. 
Some  among  the  educated  have  indulged  in  this  dispo¬ 
sition  to  find  fault  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  acquired 
distinction  in  the  art,  and  have  given  rise  to  a  school  of 
grumblers  known  as  pessimists.  These  are  sometimes 
possessed  of  rare  conversational  ability,  but  their  society 
is  sought  after,  not  for  the  wisdom  they  express  nor  for 
the  power  they  exert,  but  simply  to  hear  them  grumble. 
Of  such  was  the  literary  character  Thomas  Carlyle,  who 
lived  in  a  bile-spotted  atmosphere,  and  who  made  his 
observations  of  life  through  spleen-colored  spectacles. 

The  habit  of  faultfinding  is  insidious  in  its  influence. 
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It  grows  upon  its  victims,  and  it  mars  not  only  social  in¬ 
tercourse,  but  is  equally  pernicious  in  business-relations. 
The  faultfinder  is  shunned  instead  of  sought  for  by  the 
dealer  in  wares,  for  he  questions  genuineness  of  material 
#s  he  does  that  of  character,  finds  nothing  to  please,  but 
everything  to  displease,  and  is  satisfied  only  with  his  own 
opinions  and  his  own  reflections. 

The  Propensity  to  Critice. 

A  propensity  to  criticise  characterizes  the  discourse 
of  many  who  are  gifted  with  no  ordinary  conversational 
powers.  They  deem  it  a  right  to  pass  judgment,  whether 
favorable  or  disparaging,  upon  everything  that  passes 
under  their  observation.  Such  persons  are  not  pos¬ 
itively  distasteful  in  society,  for  when  their  criticisms 
bear  the  stamp  of  candor  they  are  often  valuable  in 
assisting  others  to  make  a  just  estimate  of  the  value 
or  the  desirableness  of  unfamiliar  articles;  but,  however 
entertaining  the  conversation  of  such  a  one  may  be,  it  is 
acceptable  only  at  the  hands  of  the  aged  and  the  expe¬ 
rienced.  Young  persons  should  never  criticise  unless 
their  opinion  be  asked.  On  all  subjects  maturity  alone 
gives  value  to  opinion  ;  it  alone  gives  point  to  criticism. 
Never  criticise  others,  for,  like  a  boomerang,  this  criticism 
will  reflect  upon  yourself;  never  criticise  yourself,  for 
others  will  be  likely  to  take  you  at  your  word.  No 
difference  of  rank  or  station  Avarrants  the  liberty  taken 
by  some  members  of  society  to  criticise  the  lives  of  those 
whom  they  consider  socially  their  inferiors. 

Criticism,  when  directed  to  Avorks  of  literature  or  art, 
may  be  favorable  or  Avell  merited,  but  opinions  of  taste 
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or  of  judgment  should  never  be  volunteered,  and  when 
asked  for  they  should  be  given  modestly  and  sparingly, 
otherwise  a  sense  of  superiority  outweighs  the  opinion 
expressed,  and  renders  it  proportionately  weak. 

Flattery. 

Flattery  in  conversation  is  no  less  objectionable  than 
■censure.  It  may  have  the  redeeming  feature  of  desiring 
to  please,  but  even  when  prompted  by  this  motive  it  is 
objectionable  whenever  it  goes  beyond  the  sincere  com¬ 
pliment.  Admiration  may  be  expressed  by  a  glance  or 
in  choice  language  or  by  a  deferential  manner;  any  of 
which  will  be  received  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  which 
prompted  the  courtesy.  A  heartfelt  compliment,  if  grace¬ 
fully  expressed,  is  not  out  of  place,  and  its  genuineness  is 
easily  discerned;  but  good  common  sense  and  delicacy  of 
taste  must  accompany  its  bestowal,  in  order  to  free  it  from 
awkwardness  of  manner  and  coarseness  of  address.  There 
is  no  one  who  does  not  like  to  be  praised  for  innate  qual¬ 
ity  of  heart  or  exterior  attraction  or  individual  action,  but 
a  compliment  received  upon  any  personal  merit  must  be 
so  delicately  bestowed  as  to  please  instead  of  offend.  The 
acknowledged  flatterer  is  a  dangerous  member  of  society. 
He  is  insincere,  untruthful,  has  no  faculty  of  discrimina¬ 
tion,  praises  all  alike,  and,  for  selfish  reasons,  destroys 
■confidence  and  modesty.  His  influence  is  pernicious, 
because  in  the  garb  of  a  friend  he  sows  the  seeds  of 
■enmity.  But  a  desire  to  praise  what  is  admirable  must 
not  be  wholly  suppressed. 

The  faultfinder  sees  nothing  that  is  praiseworthy;  the 
appreciative  mind  and  heart  finds  much  in  Nature  and 
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Art  that  is  truly  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration,  andi 
is  quick  to  express  in  fitting  language  the  praise  that 
is  merited.  The  simplicity  and  frankness  that  prompt 
a  compliment  or  an  expression  of  praise  should  be  ex¬ 
celled  only  by  the  simplicity  and  frankness  with  which 
it  is  received. 


Egotism. 

If  there  is  one  individual  whom  society  denounces  as 
a  bore,  it  is  the  egotist.  He  embodies  in  one  the  frailties 
of  many,  for  egotism  is  a  weakness  instead  of  a  vice.  It 
is  introduced  by  gossip,  encouraged  by  vanity,  and  at  last 
becomes  insuppressible.  The  egotist,  however  disagree¬ 
able  a  member  of  society,  harms  no  one  so  much  as  himself*. 
His  exaggerations  centre  about  self,  and  however  great  his- 
misrepresentations  may  be,  they  fall  harmless  on  the  ear 
of  society.  Egotists  differ  in  degrees  of  offensiveness  in 
proportion  to  the  form  in  which  the  egotism  manifests 
itself.  The  most  disgusting,  perhaps,  is  the  display  of 
wealth.  This  offends  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear,  exhibits 
a  lack  of  taste  as  well  as  a  lack  of  judgment,  thrusts 
itself  upon  you  in  public  as  well  as  in  private  life,  and 
by  its  boastful  manner  and  presumptuous  language  enters 
into  every  conversation  where  it  may  make  a  display  of 
its  insufferable  vanity. 

Egotism  is  not  always  confined  to  the  rude  and  illiter¬ 
ate;  the  cultured  are  often  given  to  a  display  of  eg6tism, 
which  is  prone  to  manifest  itself  in  their  frequent  refer¬ 
ence  to  personal  interests,  celebrated  places  they  have' 
visited,  or  people  of  note  whose  acquaintance  they 
have  made. 
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Pedantry. 

This  also  is  an  unpardonable  form  of  egotism,  though 
Jess  objectionable,  perhaps,  than  that  of  wealth.  The 
self-constituted  lion  is  to  be  found  in  every  society. 
He  loves  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  indulges  in  ora¬ 
torical  talk  on  subjects  of  personal  interest,  is  constantly 
referring  to  the  foreign  countries  he  has  visited,  the  uni¬ 
versities  he  has  attended,  the  learned  doctors  of  law  and 
of  physics  whom  he  has  heard  ;  thus  monopolizing  the 
conversation,  thrusting  self  upon  the  attention,  and  en¬ 
deavoring  to  impress  the  hearer  with  the  importance  of 
his  individuality  and  the  superiority  of  his  attainments* 

Tone  of  Voice. 

The  subject  of  a  conversation  marks  its  character  no- 
more  than  does  the  tone  of  voice  employed ;  and  so  dis¬ 
tinctive  is  this  characteristic  that  in  public  or  private,  at 
home  or  abroad,  we  recognize  the  cultured  and  refined 
individual  by  the  low,  distinct,  well-modulated  tone  of 
voice,  and  with  equal  accuracy  we  point  out  the  illiterate 
and  unrefined.  It  is  not  so  much  the  remark  we  make 
that  carries  force,  as  it  is  the  manner  of  address  and  the 
tone  of  voice  that  we  employ.  A  dictatorial  tone,  showing 
an  assumption  of  knowledge,  is  extremely  disagreeable  to 
the  listener,  and  no  matter  how  well  informed  the  speaker 
mav  be,  his  information  will  never  be  well  received  if  his 
manner  be  supercilious  or  his  tone  dogmatic. 

Loudness  of  voice,  like  loudness  of  dress  or  manner, 
invariably  calls  forth  criticism,  and  often  excites  ridicule, 
however  earnest  and  innocent  the  speaker  may  be.  “  A 
soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath and  in  like  manner 
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does  a  low,  gentle  voice  win  its  way  into  the  hearts  and 
sympathies  of  its  hearers.  Above  all  things,  we  should 
guard  against  affectation  in  tone  of  voice.  However  well 
•concealed  for  a  time  any  affectation  may  be,  it  will  in  an 
unguarded  moment  betray  itself,  and  not  only  call  down 
■censure,  but  also  create  disgust.  False  notions  of  pro¬ 
priety  are  often  engendered  by  the  foolish  and  incon¬ 
siderate,  who  borrow  from  models  unworthy  of  imitation 
and  such  as  have  no  claim  to  refinement  and  culture,  thus 
making  themselves  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  educated 
.and  genteel. 

Power  of  Description. 

In  order  to  excel  in  the  art  of  conversation  it  is 
desirable  to  cultivate  the  power  of  description  and 
narration.  The  cultivated  traveled  man  makes  himself 
the  centre  of  an  admiring  audience  whenever  he  can  be 
drawn  into  a  conversation  on  his  travels.  By  his  graphic 
descriptions  he  unconsciously  draws  his  listeners  into  the 
very  presence  of  the  objects  which  he  describes,  so  that 
his  hearers  actually  see  with  a  mental  eye  or  the  imagi¬ 
nation  what  he  is  describing.  A  learned  critic  has  said 
that  in  order  to  describe  well  we  must  be  prolific  in  the 
use  of  adjectives.  These  must  be  well  selected  and  ap¬ 
propriate.  Even  in  ordinary  conversation  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  speaker  is  often  at  a  loss  for  an  adjective  that 
will  just  suit  the  subject  in  hand;  and  how  often  is  an 
otherwise  sensible  remark  rendered  ridiculous  by  the 
use  of  an  inappropriate  word ! 

The  power  of  narration,  too,  is  one  that  requires  atten¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
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an  accurate  work  on  travels,  because  it  is  the  tendency  of 
every  writer  to  exaggerate  the  narration  of  anything  in 
which  he  is  specially  interested.  This  same  propensity 
has  been  observed  in  conversation.  The  narrator  is  apt 
to  use  hyperbolic  language  and  to  exaggerate  statements 
whenever  he  seeks  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  audi¬ 
ence  the  importance  of  his  narration.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  desirable  to  cultivate  choice  expression  and  grace  of 
style,  together  with  accuracy  and  simplicity  of  statement. 
To  be  able  to  tell  a.  good  story  without  being  tedious  is  a 
faculty  possessed  by  few.  But  how  contagious  is  this 
propensity!  One  story  suggests  another,  until  the  in¬ 
fection  spreads  through  an  entire  company.  There  are 
few  who  can  resist  the  influence  of  the  sympathy  thus 
established,  even  though  they  may  not  possess  the  ability 
to  engage  in  the  conversation. 

Successive  Questions  and  Answers. 

A  succession  of  questions  and  answers  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  conversation ;  there  must  be  an  interchange  of 
thought,  a  reciprocity  of  sentiment,  in  order  to  give  it 
the  distinction  that  a  conversation  suggests.  Many  in¬ 
dividuals  of  intelligence  and  experience  are,  however, 
capable  of  no  greater  conversational  powers  than  simply 
to  draw  out  the  opinion  of  others  by  a  direct  question 
•or  to  give  utterance  to  their  own  opinions  by  a  negative 
interrogation.  This  style  of  conversation  is  extremely 
tiresome,  and  marks  the  individual  who  indulges  in  it 
as  distinctively  as  by  a  visible  sign.  The  society  of  an 
habitual  questioner  is  never  sought,  but  rather  avoided, 
for  even  those  who  are  fond  of  giving  information  would 
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rather  do  so  voluntarily  than  be  drawn  out  by  the  most 
adroit  or  the  most  pointed  questions. 

The  Disposition  to  Argue  or  Discuss. 

A  disposition  to  argue  should  not  be  manifested  in 
good  society.  Conversation  should  be  of  general  in¬ 
terest;  personal  feelings  or  preferences  should  never  be 
expressed  unless  solicited,  and  never  then  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  preferences  or  the  proclivities  of  others. 
The  very  foundation  of  good  manners  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Golden  Rule,  and  whatever  in  conversation  has  a 
tendency  to  detract  from  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
others  by  any  self-assertion  on  our  part  is  not  only  re¬ 
garded  by  modern  society  as  a  breach  of  etiquette,  but 
it  is  also  a  violation  of  the  law  as  given  to  us  by  the 
Highest  Authority  on  record. 

Exclusiveness  of  conversation  is  always  objectionable: 
an  argument  or  a  discussion  is  seldom  general,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  often  confined  to  two  or  three  persons, 
which  in  itself  is  objectionable,  since  it  enforces  silence 
upon  those  who  do  not  desire  to  engage  in  the  discus¬ 
sion,  or  necessitates  a  breach  of  etiquette  on  their  part 
by  indulging  in  a  conversation  that  excludes  a  portion 
of  the  company.  This  position  is,  however,  forced  upon 
them  by  the  impolite  action  of  the  disputants,  and  is 
therefore  excusable  on  their  part. 

Unpleasant  Subjects. 

These  should  never  be  introduced  into  general  con¬ 
versation.  The  subject  of  religion,  when  directed  to 
doctrinal  points,  is  one  on  which  most  persons  differ; 
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and  since  no  power  of  persuasion  can  convince,  if  even 
this  were  desirable,  it  is  preferable  to  avoid  the  subject 
•entirely  except  when  spoken  of  in  its  general  influence. 
Equally  objectionable  is  the  subject  of  politics — one  on 
which  most  ladies  do  not  care  to  express  themselves, 
and  which,  therefore,  excludes  them  from  the  general 
conversation. 

Personal  or  family  matters  should  never  be  made  the 
subjects  of  general  conversation.  Conversation  of  this 
kind  savors  of  boastfulness  on  the  one  hand  or  of  gossip 
on  the  other,  both  of  which  are  distasteful  to  a  refined 
car.  Physical  ailments  also  should  never  be  introduced 
as  the  subject  of  conversation.  To  many  persons  the 
recital  of  physical  suffering  is  especially  disagreeable; 
some  are  extremely  sensitive,  and  cannot  endure  even 
the  description  of  the  ravages  of  disease  or  the  deform¬ 
ities  of  person,  either  natural  or  accidental.  Loss  of 
position  or  property  is  also  a  subject  upon  which  no  one 
wishes  to  dwell,  except  perhaps  when  in  the  midst  of 
immediate  friends  and  sympathizers.  Conversation 
should  be  genial,  pleasant,  and  social,  and  anything 
that  detracts  from  these  should  be  studiously  avoided 
by  all. 

Of  late  years  there  has  arisen  in  certain  portions  of 
American  society  a  tendency  to  speak  learnedly,  even 
boastfully,  of  ancestry.  Notwithstanding  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  excellence  of  republican  principles, 
:as  asserted  by  Americans,  many  of  our  nation  mani¬ 
fest  a  weakness  as  unpardonable  as  it  is  unreliable 
with  regard  to  ancestry.  Quaint  articles  of  plate  and 
oostume  are  cherished  with  an  anxiety  that  is  as  laugh- 
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able  as  it  is  deplorable.  Family  portraits  are  sought 
after,  family  names  are  changed,  genealogical  charts  are 
formed,  and  coats-of-arms  are  designed,  until,  in  this, 
pampering  to  family  blood  and  title,  it  is  difficult  to* 
recognize  the  American  independence  of  thought  and 
feeling.  Unfortunately,  this  propensity  is  manifested 
not  only  by  the  “shoddies”  and  would-be  aristocrats,, 
but  also  in  the  conversation  of  the  most  refined  and 
cultured  we  trace  the  same  spirit  of  toadyism.  Who* 
has  not  met  in  society  the  devotion  to  English  court- 
life  showing  itself  in  petty  preferences  of  taste,  in 
marked  mannerisms  of  style,  or  in  drawling  decapita¬ 
tions  of  words  ?  This  love  of  ancestry  in  the  American 
heart  has  been  implanted  by  feeble  hands  on  a  foreign 
soil,  and,  nurtured  in  a  congenial  atmosphere,  its  growth 
has  been  as  rank  as  it  has  been  rapid ;  but  it  is  to  be- 
hoped  that  in  the  near  future  the  conversation  as  well 
as  the  lives  of  Americans  will  be  thoroughly  freed  from 
the  influence  of  this  obnoxious  foreign  element. 

Monopoly  in  Conversation. 

Being  a  leader  in  conversation  differs  essentially  from 
being  a  monopolist.  The  former  is  gifted  with  rare  con¬ 
versational  ability,  and  is  prompted  with  a  desire  only 
to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  others  by  leading  the  conversa¬ 
tion  into  such  channels  as  will  give  confidence  to  the 
timid,  self-possession  to  the  embarrassed,  and  afford 
gratification  to  all ;  but  the  monopolist  is  supremely 
selfish.  A  thorough  egotist  at  heart,  he  thrusts  himself 
upon  the  attention  of  others,  introduces  his  favorite- 
topics,  and  then  manages  by  lengthy  periods  and  rapid 
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speech  to  monopolize  the  time,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  subjects  and  the  opportunity  for  all  other  conver¬ 
sation.  This  exhibition  of  selfishness  is  not  confined  to 
one  sex  nor  to  one  grade  of  society;  it  is  everywhere 
observable,  but  the  less  excusable  and  the  more  annoy¬ 
ing  among  those  who  lay  claim  to  superior  advantages, 
and  thus  assert  their  superiority. 

True  politeness  is  unselfish  in  thought  as  in  deed,  and 
has  for  its  aim  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  others. 
The  monopolist  is  not  only  selfish  and  egotistical,  but 
also  positively  rude.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  interrupt 
others  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation,  or  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  remark,  if,  indeed,  an  opportunity  be  af¬ 
forded  for  a  remark  to  be  made  by  another. 

Good  English  and  Correct  Pronunciation. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  conversationist  to  be  a 
constant  reader,  a  ready  writer,  and  a  fluent  talker,  but 
he  should  give  special  attention  to  the  use  of  language. 
Not  every  one  may  receive  a  classical  education,  but 
every  one  may  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  his  own 
language.  This  proficiency  may  be  acquired  by  seeking 
the  society  of  the  educated  and  the  refined — by  attend¬ 
ing  lectures  and  literary  entertainments  of  a  high  order. 
He  who  can  converse  intelligently  has  an  advantage  the 
importance  of  which  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  The 
business-man  and  the  professional  man,  as  well  as  the 
member  of  society,  wield  a  wonderful  influence  simply 
by  the  power  of  correct  and  concise  speech.  The  oppo¬ 
site  of  this  character  is  the  bungler  who  uses  idiomatic 
expressions,  bad  grammar,  improper  pronunciations,  for- 
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•eign  phrases  misapplied,  and  whose  conversation  is  re¬ 
markable  for  nothing  so  much  as  variety  of  mistakes. 
•Correct  pronunciation  is  essential  to  the  conversationist. 
Not  a  little  does  it  detract  from  the  weight  of  a  remark 
if  even  a  word  be  mispronounced.  The  matter  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  may,  however,  become  a  hobby  if  carried  to 
an  extreme.  In  all  cases  one’s  speech  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  national  standard  of  pronunciation  and  by 
the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

The  use  of  slang  in  conversation  is  an  unpardonable 
offense,  and  the  argument  sustained  bv  some  of  its  ad¬ 
vocates,  that  it  is  more  expressive,  loses  all  its  force  if 
we  are  to  believe  that  simplicity  and  elegance  of  speech 
are  the  most  effective  and  leave  the  most  lasting  impres¬ 
sion.  “  Habit  is  a  cable  of  which  we  weave  a  thread 
•every  day,”  says  Horace  Mann  ;  so  the  use  of  slang  be- 
oomes  a  habit  innocent  and  amusing  at  first,  but  strong 
in  its  influence  upon  ourselves  and  others.  Those  who 
indulge  in  the  use  of  slang  for  effect  or  amusement  only, 
thinking  to  lay  it  aside  at  pleasure,  will  deceive  them¬ 
selves;  for,  no  matter  how  well  chosen  may  be  your 
language  or  how  brilliant  your  remarks,  in  an  unguarded 
moment  and  to  the  surprise  of  your  hearers,  and  to  your 
own  mortification,  a  favorite  slang  expression  may  escape 
your  lips,  and  the  effect  of  your  conversation  as  well  as 
the  influence  of  your  intellectual  power,  however  great, 
will  be  marred  in  the  estimation  of  those  around  you. 

Manner  of  Address. 

The  manner  of  one’s  address  has  not  a  little  to  do  with 
the  elegance  and  refinement  that  are  essential  to  good  so- 
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•ciety.  Only  the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar  are  familiar. 
A  certain  degree  of  dignity  is  necessary  in  conversation, 
in  order  to  preserve  that  tone  which  characterizes  it  and 
distinguishes  it  from  the  intercourse  of  the  low  and  the 
ill-bred.  In  America,  where  titles  of  rank  are  unknown, 
it  is  particularly  desirable  that  distinctive  titles  of  re¬ 
spect  be  observed.  The  omission  of  these  or  the  use  of 
the  title  only,  savors  of  a  freedom  that  is  offensive,  ex¬ 
cept  among  near  relatives.  Familiarity  of  manner  or  of 
speech  is  one  of  the  most  disgusting  characteristics  of 
the  ill-bred  traveler.  He  is  irrepressible,  sees  no  frown, 
takes  no  notice  of  cool  treatment,  is  to  be  seen  in  every 
■car,  met  with  at  every  hotel,  encountered  in  every  vari¬ 
ety  of  trade,  and,  with  his  characteristic  impertinence, 
forces  his  way  into  genteel  society  under  the  garb  of  a 
friend  or  the  protection  of  a  philanthropist. 


Bluntness  of  Speech. 

Bluntness  is  sometimes  indulged  in  under  the  pretense 
of  candor,  but  the  former  has  reference  to  manner,  the 
latter  to  feeling,  and  the  one  is  not  in  any  degree  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  other.  Bluntness  of  speech  is  more  closely 
related  to  rudeness  than  to  candor,  and  is  as  unnecessary 
us  it  is  unpardonable.  It  is  one  of  the  unerring  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  ill-bred  and  the  vulgar;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  this  form  of  rudeness  is  not  always  con¬ 
fined  to  the  sphere  of  the  illiterate :  those  who  have 
had  superior  advantages  very  often  are  guilty  of  blunt¬ 
ness  of  address  in  their  intercourse  with  their  sup¬ 
posed  inferiors  or  with  those  who  have  not  had  equal 
advantages  of  birth,  position,  or  education.  Good  com- 
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mon  sense  here  draws  the  dividing-line,  and  places  the- 
offender  and  the  injured  each  on  his  respective  plane. 
A  polite  but  dignified  reply  is  the  proper  response  to- 
bluntness,  and  suggests  by  example  what  the  individual 
has  evidently  failed  to  learn  by  precept.  To  know  what 
not  to  say  is  equally  important  in  conversation  as  to  know 
just  what  to  say;  and  since  the  former  is  far  more  pro¬ 
ductive  of  harm  than  the  latter  is  of  discomfiture,  it  is 
therefore  desirable  that  the  former  receive  equal  atten¬ 
tion  with  the  latter  in  an  effort  to  cultivate  the  conver¬ 
sational  powers. 


suggestions  on  (fionbcrsation. 

Conversation  the  Reflex  of  Character. — Conversation 
portrays  the  intellectual  qualifications  of  the  individual 
in  no  greater  degree  than  it  does  the  qualities  of  heart. 
Let  your  conversation,  therefore,  be  the  index  of  your 
character,  as  the  human  countenance  is  the  index  of 
the  soul. 

Congenial  Subjects. — Introduce  into  general  conversa¬ 
tion  only  such  subjects  as  you  know  to  be  congenial  to  all 
present.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  good 
conversationist  to  be  familiar  with  human  nature,  to  read 
character,  to  study  preferences  and  prejudices,  and  then 
adapt  the  conversation  to  the  taste  of  the  individual. 

Unpleasant  Topics. — These  should  be  scrupulously 
avoided,  and  if  introduced  it  is  the  duty  of  the  hostess- 
or  the  leader  in  conversation  to  draw  the  attention  to 
some  other  subject,  and  thus  lead  the  conversation  into 
an  entirely  different  channel. 
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Hobbies. — To  entertain  the  hobbyist  requires  no  little 
skill.  No  matter  what  subject  be  introduced,  he  manifests 
no  interest,  expresses  no  opinion,  seems  to  entertain  no 
ideas;  but  introduce  his  hobby  and  his  tongue  is  imme¬ 
diately  unloosed.  The  hobby-rider  is  necessarily  selfish,, 
since  his  pleasure  consists  only  in  monopoly.  Guard, 
therefore,  against  carrying  into  society  your  individual 
preferences  and  forcing  them  upon  the  attention  of 
others  who  are  less  interested  than  yourself. 

Proffering  Advice. — One  of  the  most  offensive  members* 
of  society  is  the  egotist  who  is  constantly  giving  advice 
unsought.  Only  the  mature  in  wisdom  are  excusable  for 
this,  and  even  then  the  advice  thus  tendered  would  be 
better  received  if  given  in  private  than  in  the  presence 
of  others.  General  conversation  should  never  be  the 
medium  for  administering  reproof  or  conveying  advice. 

Direct  Questions. — Conversation  should  never  consist 
entirely  of  questions  and  answers.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  good  authorities  on  etiquette  that  a  direct  question 
should  never  be  used  in  polite  conversation — that  even 
the  most  disinterested  interrogation  should  be  expressed 
in  some  other  form  of  speech.  Guard  against  the  use 
of  impertinent  questions  or  such  as  may  offend  a  sen¬ 
sitive  nature.  Respond  cheerfully  and  politely  to  every 
question  addressed  to  you,  and  avoid  replying  only  in 
monosyllables. 

Abstractedness  of  Manner. — Nothing  can  be  more  rude 
than  to  show  a  disposition  to  wander  in  thought  while  in 
the  presence  of  others.  Such  a  person  has  no  right  to 
thrust  himself  upon  the  presence  of  others  while  his 
thoughts  are  far  away.  This  mental  abstraction  be- 
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comes  a  fixed  habit  if  indulged  in  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  it  is  extremely  annoying  to  be  compelled  to 
secure  the  attention  of  the  individual  at  the  beginning 
of  every  remark.  This  impoliteness  has  been  excused 
by  some  on  the  ground  that  the  mind  is  so  fully  occu¬ 
pied  on  profound  subjects  as  to  turn  with  difficulty  to 
the  general  topics  of  conversation,  which  is  certainly 
a  very  charitable  view  of  a  very  great  breach  of 
■etiquette. 

Pretension. — False  assumptions  are,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  detestable,  but  in  the  conversation  of  refined 
society  the  true  metal  is  so  easily  detected  from  the 
.gilded  pretense  that  it  renders  the  latter  doubly  despic¬ 
able.  All  assumptions  of  wealth,  position,  education,  or 
refinement  are  so  many  efforts  at  deception,  and,  however 
adroitly  maintained  for  a  time,  they  will  in  an  unguarded 
moment  expose  the  ass  in  the  lion’s  skin. 

Be  yourself  at  all  times,  but  strive  to  make  self  to  be 
all  that  you  would  have  without  assumption. 

Flattery. — Never  indulge  in  flattery  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  be  misjudged.  If  you  really  mean  what  you  say,  let 
an  earnest  tone  of  voice  indicate  your  sincerity,  and  seek 
to  clothe  your  compliment  in  the  choicest  language  and 
most  delicate  address;  but  guard  against  the  use  of  idle 
praise  and  of  silly  flattery,  which  is  often  as  unmeaning  as 
it  is  uncalled  for.  It  bears  with  it  the  impress  of  untruth, 
and  marks  the  one  who  uses  it  with  the  stigma  of  de- 

O 

ception. 

Choice  of  Language. — Young  persons  upon  entering 
society  have  an  exalted  idea  of  the  requirements  of 
polite  conversation,  which  they  have  obtained  from  the 
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reading  of  sensational  novels.  They  are  apt  to  clothe 
the  most  commonplace  remarks  in  a  form  of  expression 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  thought  conveyed.  One  of  the 
first  things,  therefore,  to  be  observed  is  simplicity  of 
language  and  naturalness  of  expression.  All  affectation 
in  tone  of  voice  or  in  manner  of  speech  should  be  guarded 
against ;  it  exposes  the  innocent  to  censure  and  ridicule, 
calls  forth  criticism  from  superiors,  and  proves  an  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  pleasure  and  improvement. 

Classical  Quotations. — Common  politeness  demands  that 
conversation  be  adapted  to  the  attainments  of  all  partici¬ 
pating — that  no  subjects  be  introduced  that  are  not  of 
general  interest  and  readily  comprehended ;  so,  too,  in  the 
choice  of  language  all  classical  quotations  and  foreign  ex¬ 
pressions  unfamiliar  to  the  ordinary  student  or  reader 
should  be  avoided.  The  habit  of  using  these  expres¬ 
sions  savors  of  pedantry,  and  makes  the  speaker  the 
subject  of  criticism  rather  than  admiration. 

Unnecessary  Exclamations. — Never  interlard  your  con¬ 
versation  with  unnecessary  ejaculations,  whether  of  sur¬ 
prise  or  disgust.  In  the  moment  of  excitement  the  true 
character  and  disposition  display  themselves,  and  often 
expose  the  vulgar  spirit  beneath  the  polished  and  refined 
exterior.  The  most  innocent  exclamation  is  only  a  mod¬ 
ified  form  of  some  stronger  perversion  of  language;  and 
since  these  expressions  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  serve 
rather  to  detract  from  than  to  add  to  the  purity  of  lan¬ 
guage,  it  is  desirable  that  they  never  be  employed,  for 
the  use  of  them  becomes  a  habit  so  strong  as  to  coun¬ 
teract  all  subsequent  efforts  to  abandon  their  use. 

Slang. — Proportionately  objectionable  is  the  use  of 
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slang.  Of  late  years  the  college-boy’s  vocabulary,  the 
tradesman’s  glossary  of  technicalities,  the  school-girl’s 
hyperbolic  expressions,  all  seem  to  have  gained  favor 
and  have  been  adopted  under  the  familiar  term  “  slang.” 
-So  general  has  become  the  use  of  this  style  of  speech  that 
•even  lips  hitherto  untainted  by  vulgarities  have  been 
guilty  of  employing  slang  as  a  more  effective  mode  of 
"expression ;  but  to  the  truly  refined  ear  the  use  of  slang 
is  just  as  objectionable  as  is  profanity. 

What  might  be  excusable  in  conversation,  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  moment,  would  be  deemed  unpardonable 
if  it  were  to  occur  in  writing,  where  a  selection  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  deliberation  of  thought  are  possible.  Hannah 
More  has  wisely  said,  “  Be  careful  what  you  write,  for 
what  is  written  is  written,  and  can  never  be  erased.” 
Be  guarded  in  your  conversation,  but,  if  possible,  be 
■even  more  guarded  in  your  writings,  since  they  may 
be  used  as  a  testimony  in  your  favor  or  to  your  dis¬ 
paragement  long  after  your  living  example  has  passed 
into  forgetfulness. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  common  faulty 
expressions,  by  the  use  of  which  even  the  cultured  some¬ 
times  violate  propriety  of  speech  : 

According  to  Gunter ,  for  well  or  correct. 

Acknowledge  the  corn ,  for  admit  the  charge. 

Aggravate ,  for  irritate. 

All-fired ,  for  great  or  enormous. 

Ain’t ,  for  a’n’t. 

A’ n’t  in  the  plural,  for  aren’t. 

Awful,  for  very  ;  as,  “  awful  hungry.” 

Back  down,  for  retract  or  yield. 
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Back  out ,  for  retreat. 

Backward ,  for  bashful. 

Blow ,  for  6oos£. 

Bound ,  for  determined;  as,  “ I  am  bound  to  go.” 
Balance ,  for  remainder. 

Clear  out ,  for  leave. 

Cupalo ,  for  cupola. 

Converse  together ,  for  converse. 

•Cut  under,  for  undersell. 

Corporeal ,  for  corporal. 

Dicker,  for  barter. 

Directly,  for  as  soon  as. 

Donate,  for  present. 

Don’t,  for  doesn’t.  “  Don’t”  should  be  used  only  where 
It  would  be  correct  to  use  “  do  not.” 

Down  upon,  for  opposed  to. 

Down  cellar,  for  down  in  the  cellar. 

Dragged  out,  for  fatigued. 

Draw  the  wool  over  the  eyes,  for  deceive . 

.Dreadful,  for  very  ;  as,  “  dreadful  nice.” 

Elegant,  for  excellent ;  as,  “  elegant  apples.” 

Fork  over,  for  pay. 

Give  in,  for  yield. 

Go  through  the  mill,  for  acquire  experience. 

Go  under,  for  succumb  or  perish. 

'Goner,  for  one  who  is  lost. 

Grand,  for  excellent  or  beautiful;  as,  “  a  grand  time.” 
Great  big,  for  very  large. 

Guess,  for  suppose. 

Hain’t,  for  have  not. 

Hand-running,  for  consecutively. 
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Hang  fire,  for  halt  or  delay. 

Hang  around ,  for  loiter. 

Hard  case ,  for  worthless  person. 

Hold  on,  for  wait. 

Hopping  mad,  for  very  angry. 

How  f  for  What  did  you  say  f 

Hung,  for  hanged  ;  as,  “  the  murderer  was  hung.5* 

Hush  up,  for  he  silent. 

Illy,  for  ill. 

It  was  her,  for  it  was  she. 

It  was  me,  for  it  was  I. 

Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  for  be  firm. 

Kick  up  a  row,  for  create  a  disturbance. 

Let  slide,  drive,  fly,  etc.,  for  let  go. 

Limb,  for  leg. 

Locate,  for  settle. 

Make  a  raise,  for  obtain. 

Mighty,  for  very  ;  as,  “  mighty  funny.” 

Mixed  up,  for  confused. 

3 Most ,  for  almost ;  as,  “  We  are  ’most  there.” 

Nip  and  tuck,  for  equal. 

No  good,  for  not  good ;  as,  “  My  pen  is  no  good.” 

Odd  stick,  for  eccentric  person. 

Off  the  handle  or  fly  off  the  handle,  for  get  into  a  passion* 
Offish,  for  distant. 

Onct,  for  once. 

Played  out ,  for  exhausted. 

Poke  fun,  for  joke  or  ridicule . 

Pony  up,  for  hurry. 

Powerful,  for  very  ;  as,  “  powerful  pretty.” 

Proud,  for  glad ;  as,  “  I  am  proud  to  know  you.” 
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Put  through ,  for  accomplish. 

Raise  a  racket ,  for  ma/ce  a  noise . 

Reckon ,  for 
Rich,  for  amusing. 

Run  into  the  ground,  for  carry  to  excess . 

Scallawag,  for  scamp. 

Scoop  in,  for  inveigle. 

Slope,  for  run  away. 

Smart,  for  shrewd  or  bright. 

Soft  solder,  for  flattery. 

Sound  on  the  goose,  for  staunch  or  true. 

Spread  ones  self,  for  make  great  efforts. 

Spread  eagle,  for  bombastic. 

Squirt,  for  coxcomb. 

Stop,  for  stay  ;  as,  “  Where  do  you  stop  ?” 

Strapped,  for  out  of  money. 

Swap,  for  exchange. 

Take  the  rag  off,  for  surpass. 

Take  on,  for  grieve. 

Tend,  for  attend. 

Throw  in,  for  contribute. 

Tie  to,  for  rely  on. 

Tuckered  out,  for  fatigued. 

Transpire,  for  happened. 

Use  up,  for  exhaust. 

Unhealthy,  for  unhealthful ;  as,  u  unhealthy  food.” 
Wake  up  the  wrong  passenger ,  for  make  a  mistake  as  to- 
an  individual. 

Walking  papers ,  for  dismissal. 

While,  for  until. 

Wind  up,  for  settle. 
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Emotional  Displays. — One  unerring  characteristic  of 
refinement  is  the  suppression  of  personal  feeling.  Above 
all  things,  avoid  any  exhibition  of  temper ;  no  matter 
how  great  the  provocation  may  be,  try  to  control  your¬ 
self  in  the  presence  of  others.  Nothing  has  such  a 
tendency  to  detract  from  natural  dignity  of  character 
as  a  display  of  passion. 

Deep  grief  or  great  joy  should  never  be  displayed  in 
public ;  they  are  personal  feelings  in  which  we  cannot 
expect  the  public  heart  to  sympathize,  and  they  should 
therefore  be  reserved,  under  any  circumstances,  for  the 
privacy  of  one’s  fireside. 

Wit. — Wit  is  frequently  employed  in  conversation  as 
a  weapon  to  ward  off  unpleasant  references,  to  conceal 
ignorance,  or  to  display  self-knowledge.  Whatever  the 
motive  that  calls  it  into  use,  it  is  a  dangerous  weapon, 
offensive  rather  than  defensive,  often  bringing  to  the 
one  that  wields  it  the  injury  intended  to  be  inflicted 
upon  another. 

If  wit  be  a  power  at  your  command,  use  it  sparingly, 
direct  it  against  public  follies  instead  of  personal  frail¬ 
ties,  and  never  employ  it  at  the  expense  of  another’s 
happiness. 

Dictatorial  Style  of  Address. — In  literature  the  di¬ 
dactic  in  style  has  been  regarded  by  competent  critics  as 
a  violation  of  pure  poetry,  inasmuch  as  it  detracts  from 
the  prime  motive  to  please.  So,  too,  in  conversation, 
where  pleasure  rather  than  instruction  is  the  object  of 
the  participants,  it  is  extremely  distasteful  to  employ  a 
dogmatic  or  dictatorial  style  of  address.  Many  employ 
this  style  from  a  sense  of  superiority  or  a  desire  to  con- 
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vey  information,  but  the  cultured  mind,  even  though 
conscious  of  this  superiority,  will  cautiously  guard 
-against  offending  in  this  manner. 

However  ignorant  others  may  be  on  the  subject  in 
question,  they  will  not  fail  to  recognize  your  superiority 
and  admire  you  for  it;  whereas  if  you  seek  to  force 
your  knowledge  upon  their  attention,  they  will  be 
equally  ready  to  detect  your  motive,  and  your  effort 
to  instruct  will  prove  a  failure. 

Unwarranted  Prudery. — There  are  persons  in  every 
•community  who  entertain  exaggerated  notions  of  pro¬ 
priety.  They  carry  these  notions  into  their  conversa¬ 
tion,  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  improprieties  of 
•speech  on  the  part  of  others,  and  clothe  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  in  affectations  that  provoke  a  smile  from  the  truly 
innocent-hearted. 

Be  perfectly  natural  and  simple  in  your  choice  of 
words.  If  it  be  necessary  to  use  a  word  of  plain  mean¬ 
ing,  do  so  without  any  dissimulation,  for  whatever  af¬ 
fectation  you  may  employ  will  have  a  tendency  to  con¬ 
vey  to  the  mind  of  your  hearers  the  very  word  that  you 
have  endeavored  to  conceal. 

The  Double  Entendre. — Words  of  doubtful  meaning 
or  of  double  construction  are  sometimes  employed  in  the 
conversation  of  even  the  most  learned.  This  practice 
is  suggestive  of  indelicacy,  and  should  be  most  emphat¬ 
ically  denounced.  A  true  lady  will  refuse  to  notice  a 
remark  conveying  a  double  meaning.  Her  native  mod¬ 
esty  and  delicacy  will  recognize  only  the  innocent  con¬ 
struction,  ignoring  entirely  the  doubtful  meaning.  The 
true  gentleman  at  heart  as  well  as  by  education  will 
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never  indulge  in  the  use  of  equivocal  expressions,  how¬ 
ever  great  the  temptation  may  be. 

Contradiction. — Never  be  tempted  to  contradict  the 
statement  of  another,  even  if  it  be  false,,  without  pre¬ 
facing  your  correction  with  an  apologetic  introduction,, 
for  nothing:  but  a  desire  to  sustain  the  truth  would  ex- 
cuse  the  rudeness  of  contradiction.  It  is  particularly 
rude  to  contradict  your  superiors  in  years,  for  their 
maturity  of  experience  commands  your  respect  and  at¬ 
tention,  even  though  on  the  subject  in  question  you 
may  be  the  better  informed. 

Small-Talk. — This  is  a  term  applied  by  common  con¬ 
sent  to  the  flippant  style  of  conversation  indulged  in  by 
many  occupying  high  positions  in  social  standing.  No 
gentleman  will  descend  from  the  high  status  of  his  own 
intellectuality  to  engage  in  this  style  of  conversation  with 
a  lady,  unless  she  herself  lead  the  conversation  into  that 
channel,  for  by  so  doing  he  either  offends  her  by  presum¬ 
ing  that  she  can  converse  on  no  loftier  subject,  or  he- 
impresses  her  with  the  opinion  that  he  is  capable  of  m> 
greater  conversational  powers. 

Since  the  impression  made  upon  us  by  a  conversation 
is  more  lasting  than  our  memory  of  the  individual  cha¬ 
racters,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  one  in  conversation 
to  say  only  that  which  is  worthy  of  being  cherished  in 
the  heart. 

Listening. — Next  to  being  a  good  talker  it  is  important 
to  be  a  good  listener.  This  requires  not  a  little  practice 
as  well  as  self-sacrifice.  It  is  not  enough  to  pay  respectful 
deference  to  the  speaker;  we  should  listen  with  attention, 
in  order  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  what  is  said.  Cultivate 
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this  tact  if  you  would  appear  well  in  society  and  receive 
the  courtesy  you  desire. 

Affability  of  Manner. — Much  of  the  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  made  by.  the  conversationist  is  due  not  to  what  is 
said,  but  to  how  it  is  said.  A  pleasant,  easy  style  of 
address  wins  its  way  to  the  heart  of  the  hearer  before 
judgment  has  estimated  the  value  of  the  remark  uttered, 
and  gains  for  the  speaker  a  sympathetic  response  before  it 
is  asked. 

This  kindly  feeling  and  manner  can  be  cultivated, 
and  we  have  therefore  a  right  to  expect  it.  We  naturally 
•close  our  ears  and  hearts  to  the  gruff  voice  and  the  chill 
manner  of  the  stiff  and  ungracious  individual  whom 
we  sometimes  meet  in  society.  Let  it  be  a  constant 
effort  on  your  part  to  carry  sunshine  in  your  face  as 
well  as  in  your  heart,  and  it  will  beam  through  every 
word  and  action  and  brighten  the  lives  of  all  around 
you. 

Adaptation  to  Surroundings. — The  power  of  adapting 
one’s  self  to  the  society  in  which  he  is  thrown  is  one 
that  is  acquired  only  by  experience.  There  are  ladies 
whose  tongues  are  unloosed  only  in  the  presence  of 
gentlemen,  and  they  are  regarded  as  brilliant  conver¬ 
sationists,  but  in  the  presence  of  their  own  sex  they 
are  uncommunicative  and  even  morose.  The  true  lady 
or  gentleman  will  endeavor  to  exercise  every  faculty  of 
both  mind  and  heart  to  give  pleasure,  whether  in  the 
society  of  the  aged  or  the  young,  of  the  cultured  or 
the  ignorant,  endeavoring  to  adapt  the  conversation  to 
the  taste  of  the  company. 

Magnanimity  must  be  the  leading  motive  of  your 
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actions.  It  is  selfishness  only  that  makes  you  find  fault 
with  others  because  they  do  not  conform  to  your  mode  of 
thinking  or  find  interest  in  what  specially  engages  your 
attention.  Cultivate  a  spirit  of  magnanimity,  and  let 
it  be  your  constant  aim  to  regard  the  feelings  and  opin¬ 
ions  of  others  with  the  same  consideration  that  you  would 
expect  for  your  own. 

Confidence. — We  must  have  confidence  in  the  people 
with  whom  we  associate — confidence  in  their  word  and 
in  their  character.  Our  own  actions  and  our  regard 
for  veracity  must  be  such  as  to  inspire  others  with  the 
feeling  of  confidence  in  us.  There  are,  too,  in  every 
society  confiding  natures  that  trust  everybody,  not  only 
with  their  own  affairs,  but  also  with  the  affairs  of 
others. 

Never  seek  the  confidence  of  another,  but  if  it  be 
given  to  you  unsought,  guard  it  sacredly,  as  you  would 
a  trust  of  money  or  other  valuables.  Never  betray 
confidence  if  you  would  not  call  down  upon  your¬ 
self  the  unhappiness  which  you  thus  prepare  for 
others.  There  is  perhaps  no  character  more  pitiable 
than  one  who  is  regarded  as  untrustworthy.  It  is  an 
acknowledgment  that  is  never  made  by  any  one,  but,, 
on  the  contrary,  every  one  believes  in  his  own  ability 
to  keep  a  secret,  whether  it  be  his  own  or  that  of 
another. 

Summary. — The  principles  of  conversation  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  language  of  a  late  writer:  “Let  us- 
cultivate  a  tone  of  mind  and  a  habit  of  life  the  betrayal 
of  which  need  not  put  us  to  shame  in  the  company  of  the 
pure  and  wise,  and  the  rest  will  be  easy.  If  we  make 
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ourselves  worthy  of  refined  and  intelligent  society,  we 
shall  not  be  rejected  from  it;  and  in  such  society  we 
shall  acquire  by  example  all  that  we  have  failed  to 
learn  from  precept.” 


CHAPTER  III. 


manners  at  W. omc. 

Home  Associations. 

OME  influences  and  associations  will  be  the 
first  consideration  of  the  conscientious  parent. 
The  future  life  of  the  child  takes  its  coloring, 
to  a  great  extent,  from  the  atmosphere  of  the 
home-circle,  and  his  impressions  of  mankind  in 
rJfp  general  will  be  derived  from  the  individual  exam¬ 
ples  around  him.  An  influence  for  either  good  or  evil 
is  unconsciously  exerted  in  every  word  and  action  of 
every-day  life.  We  recognize  at  a  very  early  age  that 
it  is  not  in  the  great  events  of  life  that  we  must  look 
for  an  exhibition  of  true  character,  for  men  are  prepared 
for  the  display  of  great  deeds,  and  do  not  betray  natural 
weaknesses  or  defects ;  but  in  the  less  imposing,  though 
none  the  less  important,  acts  of  every-day  home-life  the 
real  character  displays  itself,  and  selfishness  or  generosity, 
maliciousness  or  charity — whatever  be  the  motive-prin¬ 
ciple  of  our  actions — is  quick  to  assert  its  supremacy. 
The  parent  wields  an  influence  more  powerful  than  the 
sceptre  of  the  monarch,  more  lasting  than  the  precept  of 
the  sage.  The  welfare  of  the  nation  depends  upon  the 
present  home-influences  of  its  future  rulers,  and  all  the 
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■€1611161113  of  character  requisite  to  constitute  the  perfect 
man  must  be  compounded  in  the  crucible  of  the  home- 
fireside. 


Self-Respect. 

The  foundation  of  all  true  affection  is  respect.  If 
this  be  wanting,  no  feeling  of  pure  regard  can  exist. 
-So,  too,  in  the  formation  of  character :  the  man  who 
desires  to  secure  the  respect  of  others  must  be  able  to 
■entertain  a  feeling  of  self-respect ;  and  so  long  as  he  re¬ 
tains  this  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  do  anything 
that  would  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  others. 
Self-respect  is  based  on  the  consciousness  of  honor  and 
a  rigid  adherence  to  right  principles.  The  man  who 
thoroughly  respects  self  will  have  a  higher  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  others,  will  exercise  a  chivalric  protec¬ 
tion  over  those  who  are  mentally  or  physically  weaker, 
will  rise  day  by  day  in  the  scale  of  moral  excellence, 
until  he  becomes  indeed  the  embodiment  of  the  virtues 
which  he  seeks  to  emulate. 

Generosity. 

An  essential  element  in  home-training  is  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  generous  disposition.  Self-restraint  is  the 
most  difficult  discipline  with  which  we  have  to  con¬ 
tend.  The  exercise  of  misdirected  self-will  brings  with 
it  a  train  of  evils  as  pernicious  in  influence  as  they  are 
multiplied  in  form.  The  self-willed  child  is  a  heart¬ 
ache  to  its  parents,  a  terror  to  the  neighborhood,  and 
often  a  curse  to  the  country.  The  restraint  of  will, 
therefore,  is  one  that  must  be  exercised  early  in  life, 
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for  the  infant  in  arms  endeavors  to  assert  its  puny~ 
individuality  before  it  can  frame  the  pronoun  which 
expresses  its  identity.  Self-will  grows  with  the  stature 
of  the  man,  and  is  proportionately  more  unyielding  than 
bone,  more  powerful  than  muscular  strength. 

Self-restraint  applies  to  the  passions  and  the  natural 
appetites  of  the  individual  even  in  the  choice  of  food : 
in  the  gratification  of  appetite  the  will-power  needs  to- 
be  restrained,  directed,  and  cultured.  The  physical 
health  suffers  no  less  than  does  the  moral  growth  by 
the  exercise  of  misdirected  will-power.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  department  of  home-training  rests  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  upon  the  parent,  the  neglect  of  which  will 
in  after  years  reflect  upon  the  happiness  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Moral  Courage. 

We  are  so  constituted  as  to  admire  in  the  actions  of 
men  those  unselfish  displays  of  moral  courage  which  are 
in  themselves  sublime,  and  which  in  their  performance 
approach  divinity  itself.  The  general,  the  captain,  the 
engineer  who  sacrifices  life  for  the  safety  of  others  is 
heroic  in  action  and  godlike  in  spirit;  we  cherish  his 
memory,  we  exalt  his  deeds,  we  emulate  his  virtues,  we 
hold  him  up  as  an  example  to  our  children:  but  in  our 
hero-worship  we  must  not  forget  the  heroes  and  the 
heroines  at  our  own  fireside.  The  mother  who  sacri¬ 
fices  health,  comfort,  even  life  itself,  for  the  well-being 
of  her  children,  is  no  less  a  heroine  than  if  she  were  to 
throw  herself  into  the  waves  or  beneath  a  crushing  car. 
The  daily  sacrifices  of  self  on  the  part  of  a  parent  in 
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order  that  the  children  may  enjoy  greater  advantages  are 
beautiful  to  witness,  and  they  remind  us  most  frequently 
and  forcibly  of  that  higher  love  for  the  children  of  men 
of  which  this  earthly  manifestation  is  but  a  semblance. 
Truly,  moral  courage  must  not  be  sought  for  only  in  the 
examples  of  the  great  and  the  exalted :  they  may  be 
traced  in  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  brother  and  sister — in  the  daily  sacrifices  prompted 
by  pure  affection,  with  no  thought  of  fame  and  with  no 
feeling  but  unselfish  devotion. 


Implicit  Obedience. 

It  has  frequently  been  remarked  that  in  the  present 
generation  we  see  no  exhibitions  of  implicit  obedience 
on  the  part  of  children,  such  as  characterized  the  families 
of  a  generation  ago.  If  this  be  so,  the  fault  certainly 
lies  in  the  home-training  itself,  and  is  to  be  charged  to 
the  parents  rather  than  to  the  children.  With  all  the 
increased  facilities  for  labor,  with  all  the  multiplied  and 
constantly  increasing  advantages  for  improvement  and 
self-advancement,  does  it  not  seem  strange  that  in  this 
one  particular,  that  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of 
the  parent,  there  should  be  so  marked  a  decline  as  to 
characterize  the  generation? 

Our  homes  are  more  attractive  than  were  those  of  our 
grandparents :  in  design,  architecture,  and  ornamentation 
everything  that  can  afford  pleasure  and  comfort  has  been 
employed.  In  our  duties,  pleasures,  and  studies,  in  all 
our  home-relations,  whatever  promotes  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  in  mental  or  spiritual  attainments,  has 
been  made  subservient  to  our  best  interests;  but  not- 
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withstanding  all  this  display  of  affection  and  thought¬ 
fulness  on  the  part  of  parents,  they  are  to  be  rewarded 
only  with  reluctant  manifestations  of  obedience  or  un¬ 
willing  compliance  with  ordinary  requests.  Does  not 
this  state  of  affairs  argue  a  decline  in  home-government 
:that  is  deplorable  ?  Where  shall  we  look  for  reform  ? 
.Human  nature  is  the  same  all  over  the  world,  and  has 
been  the  same  from  generation  to  generation.  To  seek 

reform,  therefore,  in  the  present  age,  we  must  trace 
the  influences  that  were  brought  to  bear  upon  its  chil¬ 
dren,  and  then  perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  discern  the 
cause  of  the  fault.  Do  not  let  us  regard  implicit  obe¬ 
dience  as  belonging  entirely  to  a  previous  generation 
.and  as  having  gone  out  of  fashion,  but  let  us  cherish 
It  as  a  high-born  privilege. 

Duplicity. 

Nothing  tends  more  to  weaken  home-training  than  the 
discovery  of  duplicity  in  any  members  of  the  family. 
We  naturally  turn  aside  from  everything  that  is  false 
an  spirit,  even  though  it  have  the  appearance  of  truth. 
Hypocrisy  in  any  form  is  despicable  when  practiced  in 
worldly  pursuits,  but  when  discovered  in  the  actions  of 
those  in  whom  we  naturally  repose  confidence,  it  occa¬ 
sions  a  feeling  of  disappointment  and  regret  that  after¬ 
ward  changes  to  distrust  and  consequent  dislike. 

Duplicity  awakens  suspicion,  which  in  itself  has  a 
pernicious  influence  on  society.  A  want  of  confidence 
in  the  members  of  the  home-circle  is  perhaps  the  origin 
of  many  of  the  numberless  evils  that  exist  in  the  homes 
of  our  land.  Guard  against  the  very  appearance  of 
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duplicity ;  scorn  to  act  falsely  as  you  would  scorn  ta 
tell  a  falsehood.  Veracity  has  reference  not  only  to  the 
language  of  the  lip,  but  also  to  every  prompting  of  the 
heart  and  to  every  action  of  the  individual.  Duplicity 
is  no  less  vicious  in  deed  than  it  is  in  word. 

The  Choice  of  Companions. 

Children  are  imitative  creatures,  and  their  earliest 
actions  that  are  not  instinctive  are  necessarily  imitative. 
It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  children  have  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  such  as  will  exercise  a  beneficial  rather 
than  a  harmful  influence  over  them.  No  one  should1 
ever  be  introduced  into  the  home-circle  whose  character 
is  not  well  known  or  whose  position  in  society  and  in 
business  is  not  well  established.  The  man  of  business 
or  of  social  prominence  has  often  taken  into  the  bosom 
of  his  family  the  viper  that  has  afterward  destroyed  the 
harmony  and  happiness  of  his  home;  or  the  thoughtless 
young  man  has  introduced  a  boon-companion  to  his  in¬ 
nocent-minded  sisters,  who  have  relied  so  fully  upon  the 
judgment  of  a  brother  as  to  be  deceived,  and  possibly 
disgraced,  for  ever. 

The  sacredness  ofithe  hearthstone  should  be  inviolate, 
its  happiness  un marred  by  the  intrusion  of  an  uncon¬ 
genial  nature.  Children  are  frequently  disposed  to  select 
their  own  companions,  and  are  unwilling  to  receive  sug¬ 
gestions  from  their  parents,  whose  wisdom  and  experi¬ 
ence  see  farther  than  the  mere  exterior  of  dress  and 
manner.  Let  us  in  this  matter  defer  to  the  judgment 
of  our  elders,  and  we  will  be  spared  many  of  the  un¬ 
pleasant  associations  which  are  the  result  of  misplaced 
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confidence,  and  the  companionship  of  unworthy  mem¬ 
bers  of  society. 

The  Influence  of  Books. 

A  taste  for  literature  cannot  be  created  too  early  in 
life.  Children  love  to  have  others  read  to  them  long 
before  they  are  able  to  read  for  themselves;  which 
evinces  an  innate  love  for  books.  This  love  should  be 
carefully  fostered  and  directed  by  judicious  parents,  that 
the  mind  of  the  child  may  be  properly  developed  and  its 
taste  become  cultivated  and  refined  as  the  mind  matures. 
The  home  library  should  contain  the  very  best  literature, 
ns  gathered  from  the  writings  of  the  successive  literary 
.ages;  but  from  this  collection,  so  wisely  made,  we  must 
not  exclude  the  literature  for  the  little  ones  written  by 
pure-minded  men  and  women,  whose  influence  cannot 
well  be  estimated.  It  is  true  they  are  silent  teachers, 
but  the  impression  they  make  has  not  a  little  to  do 
with  moulding  the  character  of  the  future  men  and 
women. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  influence  of  pernicious 
literature,  but  it  is  wise  to  conclude  that  if  every  con¬ 
scientious  parent  in  the  land  were  to  select  the  literature 
for  his  children,  there  would  be  no  encouragement  for 
the  printing  of  objectionable  writings  ;  everything  hav¬ 
ing  an  evil  influence  would  receive  the  treatment  that 
it  merits. 

Common  Politeness  in  the  Family. 

By  “  common  politeness ”  we  mean  that  which  controls 
the  actions  of  every-day  life,  as  considered  apart  from 
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^ceremony.  We  do  not  expect  the  members  of  a  house¬ 
hold  to  treat  one  another  with  the  ceremony  that  marks 
the  conduct  of  society  in  general ;  neither  do  we  justify 
the  impression  entertained  by  too  many  persons  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  ordinarily  polite  to  the  members  of 
our  own  family.  Is  it  not  frequently  the  case  that  the 
smile  of  approval,  the  gracious  reply,  the  courteous  de¬ 
meanor,  are  reserved  for  the  stranger  in  whom  we  have 
not  one  particle  of  interest,  and  for  whom  we  entertain 
no  affection  whatever,  while  to  the  loved  ones  who  are 
as  dear  to  us  as  our  own  existence  we  make  no  effort 
to  be  more  than  civil?  Certainly,  this  is  not  to  be 
-ascribed  to  want  of  heart  or  lack  of  affection,  for  we 
would  quickly  resent  it  in  the  conduct  of  another;  but 
it  must  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  habit. 

Common  politeness  is  instinctive,  manifests  itself  in 
a  desire  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  us,  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  relieve  and  assist,  makes 
no  display  of  word  or  deed,  but  seeks  in  little  things  to 
beautify  and  ennoble  life. 

Courteous  Address. 

To  show  deference  and  respect  to  superiors  either  in  age 
•or  position  is  one  of  the  first  steps  toward  that  courtesy 
which  is  so  desirable  in  the  actions  of  the  young.  The 
influence  of  a  pleasing  manner  cannot  be  over-estimated; 
it  has  won  prominent  positions,  has  made  princely  fortunes, 
mid  has  gained  lifelong  friends  for  those  who  have  made 
it  a  guiding  principle  of  their  actions. 

Courteous  address  costs  no  effort,  requires  no  sacrifice, 
but  brings  to  its  employer  more  than  double  the  hap- 
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piness  it  imparts.  The  young  man  who  indulges  iu 
disrespectful  language  when  addressing  his  father  as^ 
“  Governor”  reflects  upon  himself  the  disrespect  he 
assumes  toward  his  superior.  The  false  notion  that  it 
is  manly  to  be  disrespectful  is  quickly  dispelled  when 
the  youth  observes  how  differently  the  world  regards 
the  manly  man. 

No  style  in  dress  or  assumption  of  character  can  make 
up  for  a  want  of  courtesy;  it  shows  the  true  character  of 
the  man,  however  he  may  endeavor  to  conceal  it  by  a 
pretended  independence  of  action  and  speech.  Cour¬ 
tesy  of  address  is  a  carte  blanche  which  admits  one 
into  every  sphere  of  society,  but  it  is  particularly  to 
be  commended  when  exercised  at  the  home-fireside. 

Treatment  of  Brothers  and  Sisters. 

The  happiness  of  home-life  depends  largely  upon  the 
treatment  of  the  different  members  toward  one  another. 
The  affection  of  the  parents  naturally  goes  out  in  like 
degree  toward  each  member  of  the  family,  and  what¬ 
ever  tends  to  destroy  the  unity  and  the  harmony  of  the 
household  tends  to  bring  grief  and  distress  to  the  hearts- 
of  the  parents,  besides  weakening  the  affection  of  the 
children  for  one  another. 

A  brother’s  affection  for  a  sister  should  be  of  a  chival- 
•rous  character :  he  should  guard  her  reputation  as  he 
would  a  priceless  jewel ;  her  pleasure  and  comfort  should 
be  his  first  consideration  after  those  of  his  mother;  and  in 
his  intercourse  with  other  men  his  mother  and  sisters- 
should  be  to  him  the  representatives  of  a  sex  which 
demands  that  protection  and  admiration  as  a  clas& 
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which  he  bestows  upon  the  individual  members  of  his 
home. 

A  sister’s  love  differs  materially  from  that  of  a  brother’s : 
she  is  naturally  more  gentle  and  tender  in  manner  aijid  more 
clinging  and  dependent  in  disposition,  but  none  the  less 
loyal  in  heart.  Upon  the  mother  and  the  sisters  depends 
not  only  the  happiness  of  one’s  home,  but  the  opinion 
that  a  young  man  forms  of  the  world  and  the  sex  is 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  impressions  he 
receives  from  his  own  sisters.  If  they  be  as  modest  in 
manner  and  speech  in  the  privacy  of  home  as  they  are 
in  society,  if  they  be  as  cleanly  and  tidy  in  their  homes 
and  in  their  personal  appearance  as  when  in  the  presence 
of  strangers,  he  will  naturally  form  a  favorable  opinion 
of  the  neatness  and  modesty  of  the  sex  in  general ;  but 
too  often,  we  fear,  the  contrary  of  this  has  been  the  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  home-life  of  many  a  young  man.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  mutual  influence  ex¬ 
erted  upon  brothers  and  sisters  in  their  daily  intercourse: 
a  lasting  impression  for  good  or  ill  is  made  which  follows 
them  through  life,  and  which  makes  or  mars  their  sub¬ 
sequent  happiness. 

Kespectful  Treatment  of  Others. 

Many  use  politeness  as  a  garb  which  they  put  on  or 
off  as  occasion  requires.  Children  who  do  not  practice 
politeness  every  day  at  home  assume  it  as  a  holiday  attire 
when  company  arrives  or  when  they  go  into  the  presence 
of  strangers.  All  shams  and  pretenses  are  dangerous,, 
for  they  are  likely  to  fail  in  an  unlooked-for  experience,, 
and  thus  expose  the  pretender. 
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Respectfulness  of  manner  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  affection  which  we  bestow  only  upon  those  whom 
we  love  or  whose  favor  we  desire  to  gain,  while  to  others 
we  assume  a  rude,  gruif  manner  to  indicate  our  indiffer¬ 
ence  or  want  of  affection.  Perfect  respect  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  good  manners  ;  it  is  the  expression  of  a  real, 
loyal,  gentle,  kindly,  and  truthful  character,  which  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  earnest  young  man  or 
woman. 

Respectfulness  of  manner  may  be  shown  in  a  thousand 
little  duties,  more  noticeable  for  their  neglect  than  for 
their  performance ;  and  the  feeling  of  respect  consists 
not  so  much  in  the  thing  that  is  done  as  in  the  manner 
of  doing  it;  the  forethought,  the  consideration,  which 
is  the  prompting  of  the  kindly  action  is  what  renders  it 
appreciable.  Good  manners  when  daily  practiced  be¬ 
come  a  habit,  just  as  any  other  oft-repeated  exercise 
does,  and  when  once  respectful  address  becomes  a 
habit  it  will  be  a  controlling  influence  over  all  other 
actions. 

Personae  Neatness. 

Personal  neatness  is  a  duty  as  obligatory  as  any  that 
can  be  observed.  It  is  a  duty  not  only  to  self,  but  also 
to  the  community,  and,  above  all,  to  God ;  for  we  are 
taught  that  “  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.”  No  ex¬ 
cuse  of  poverty  or  of  occupation  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
carelessness  in  dress  or  uncleanliness  of  person.  It  is  a 
fact  to  be  deplored,  however,  that  personal  neglect  is 
found  most  frequently  among  those  who  have  no  pos¬ 
sible  excuse  of  occupation  or  lack  of  time.  In  the 
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liome-circle  they  appear  in  careless  attire,  with  un¬ 
combed  hah’,  unbuttoned  shoes,  and  without  collar  or 
necktie,  reserving  for  the  street  or  for  society  all  the 
delicacy  and  neatness  of  taste  that  can  be  displayed  in 
a  regard  for  personal  appearance. 

In  our  intercourse  with  others  we  cannot  over-estimate 
the  influence  exerted  by  a  habit  of  personal  neatness. 
The  teacher  who  is  proverbially  neat  and  tidy  in  ap¬ 
pearance  unconsciously  wields  an  influence  more  power¬ 
ful  than  any  precept  could  secure.  The  mother  implants 
in  her  children  a  habit  of  neatness  and  a  love  for  clean¬ 
liness  by  her  constant  daily  observance  of  habits  of 
order  and  personal  neatness.  These  become  a  necessity, 
a  second  nature,  and  characterize  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  physical  nature.  Personal  neatness  appeals  to  the 
eye,  and  assists  in  cultivating  that  love  of  the  beautiful 
which  leads  to  an  appreciation  of  the  true  and  the  good 
in  nature  and  in  art,  and  leads  the  soul  from  natural  to 
spiritual  enjoyment. 

The  Use  of  Stimulants  and  Narcotics. 

All  filthy  habits  are  to  be  discouraged  in  good  society. 
The  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics — liquor,  opium, 
tobacco — or  anything  else  that  tends  to  make  one  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  others,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  offense,  and 
should  be  treated  as  such.  Viewed  only  in  a  physical 
sense,  they  are  detrimental  to  health  and  .  vigorous 
growth,  to  strength  of  nerve  and  muscle,  and  to  ac¬ 
tive  brain-work ;  they  are  therefore  demoralizing  in 
their  influence  on  the  moral  life  and  the  character  of 
the  individual. 
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It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  use  of  stimulants  is 
not  confined  to  the  habits  of  men  alone ;  fashionable 
life  could  give  us  numerous  examples  of  women  who 
are  addicted  to  the  use  of  chloral  or  opium  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  the  performance  of 
their  duties  to  either  their  families  or  society.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  arouse  within  the  minds  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  such  an  aversion  to  the  use  of  stimulants  as  will 
ensure  a  reform  in  this  particular?  Physicians  are  in  a 
measure  responsible,  no  doubt,  for  the  prevalence  of  the 
custom ;  they  cannot  be  too  careful  as  to  the  prescrip¬ 
tions  they  give  to  sufferers. 

Much  of  the  nervousness  and  suffering  of  this  age  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  neglect  of  active  exercise.  Vigor¬ 
ous  circulation  of  the  blood  is  necessary  for  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  body,  and  this  is  to  be  secured  only  by 
active  muscular  effort.  The  quiet,  often  idle,  lives  which 
are  led  superinduce  disease,  and  then,  instead  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  cause,  the  sufferer  attempts  to  remove  the  effect 
by  taking  stimulants  or  narcotics,  which  relieve  for  a 
time  only,  and  which  become  so  powerful  in  their  in¬ 
fluence  as  to  make  them  a  necessity  to  personal  happi¬ 
ness.  The  use  of  tobacco  is,  however,  not  excusable  oil 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  medicine.  Its  use  is  sickening 
to  the  one  who  first  indulges  in  it,  and  disgusting  to  all 
others  that  are  obliged  to  come  in  contact  with  it.  It& 
effect  upon  the  system  is  pernicious :  it  destroys  the  nat¬ 
ural  vigor  and  tone  of  the  system ;  it  interferes  with  the 
growth  of  the  body;  it  impairs  the  intellect;  and  it  is- 
the  precursor  of  numerous  bodily  ailments.  Nothing 
can  be  argued  in  its  favor  except  that  the  practice  of  its. 
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use  becomes  as  strong  a  habit  as  the  chords  of  life 
itself.  It  would  therefore  be  useless  to  try  to  influ¬ 
ence  those  who  are  already  addicted  to  the  practice, 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  youth  of  our  generation 
may  be  influenced  to  refrain  from  the  indulgence  until 
they  are  full  grown  in  stature  and  strength ;  and  we 
are  convinced  that  if  they  do  this  they  will  not  desire 
to  begin  its  use. 

Regard  for  the  Truth. 

In  social  as  well  as  in  professional  and  business  life  a 
rigid  regard  for  the  truth  is  one  of  the  essential  elements 
of  success.  This  love  of  veracity  must  be  instilled  in 
the  home-training:  it  is  not  an  acquirement  only;  it 
must  be  a  part  of  the  natural  disposition  and  character. 
Children  are  bv  nature  truthful  and  candid.  They  learn 
to  deceive,  to  prevaricate,  early  in  life,  it  is  true,  but 
when  they  do  thus  deceive  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  some 
influence  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  their  ac¬ 
tions.  The  parent  or  the  servant  becomes  morally  ac¬ 
countable  when  he  teaches  by  example  or  by  precept  the 
slightest  departure  from  truth.  It  requires  no  little 
moral  courage  to  tell  the  truth  at  all  times,  regardless 
of  consequences ;  and  it  is  argued  by  some  that  it  is 
simply  impossible,  as  well  as  impolitic,  to  be  perfectly 
truthful  under  all  circumstances ;  but  that  such  is  not 
the  case  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  many  who  have 
attained  to  the  highest  prominence  in  our  land  were 
such  as  never  forsook  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  policy. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  tell  all  that  we  know  even 
of  the  truth,  but  if  we  are  placed  in  a  position  where  the 
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truth  is  expected  and  demanded,  we  are  not  justified  in 
withholding  it.  A  truthful  child  is  a  comfort  to  its 
parents :  they  feel  that  they  can  trust  it  anywhere  and 
under  any  circumstances.  The  implicit  confidence  which 
a  child  has  in  the  word  of  its  parent  is  to  be  admired,, 
and  the  parent  who  can  willfully  destroy  that  confidence 
sows  the  seeds  of  misery  for.  himself  and  his  children. 

Industry. 

One  of  the  fruitful  sources  of  discontent  and  unhap¬ 
piness  often  witnessed  in  home-life  is  idleness — habitual 
laziness  on  the  part  of  several  or  all  the  members  of  a 
family.  Leading  an  aimless  existence  is  the  surest  way 
of  becoming  disgusted  with  self  and  with  the  world- 
Health,  happiness,  contentment,  are  all  dependent  upon 
a  cheerful,  sunny  disposition,  and  such  a  nature  never 
accompanies  the  idle,  aimless  creature  that  has  failed 
to  find  a  purpose  in  life. 

A  habit  of  industry  should  begin  early  in  life.  How¬ 
ever  trifling  the  duties  imposed,  however  imperfectly 
they  may  be  performed,  let  it  be  understood  that  each, 
member  of  the  household  is  an  essential  part  of  its 
machinery — that  one  cannot  get  along  without  the  other 
— and  a  feeling  of  responsibility,  a  habit  of  industry,, 
will  be  engendered  that  will  accompany  the  individual 
members  through  life ;  and  as  their  sphere  of  usefulness 
extends,  they  will  feel  that  they  stand  in  The  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  society  as  they  did  to  the  family,  and  they  will 
thus  be  secured  as  industrious  and  useful  members  of 
society. 
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Suggestions  on  Iftomc-fttanncrs, 

Home-Attractions. — Strive  to  make  home  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  place  on  earth,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  by 
keeping  its  members  secure  from  the  temptations  of 
the  world  and  the  allurements  of  evil.  The  attractions 
of  home  do  not  consist  in  grandeur  of  house  or  furni¬ 
ture,  in  gay  company,  or  in  handsome  equipage.  What 
makes  home  truly  beautiful  and  attractive  is  the  neat¬ 
ness  and  cleanliness  of  its  surroundings,  the  genial 
warmth  of  sunny  dispositions,  and  the  affection  of  lov¬ 
ing  hearts.  These  charms  are  within  the  power  of 
every  one  to  supply;  they  do  not  depend  upon  either 
rank,  wealth,  or  duty. 

Family  Secrets. — Never  expose  or  betray  family  secrets, 
whatever  relation  you  may  sustain  to  the  household.  The 
family  is  an  organization  of  its  own,  secret  and  distinct 
in  itself,  and  its  sacredness  is  its  one  great  charm.  The 
relation  which  a  family  bears  to  society  as  a  whole  dif¬ 
fers  essentially  from  the  relation  existing  between  the 
separate  members  of  the  family ;  and  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  does  the  formality  of  the  outer  life  differ  from  the 
sacredness  of  the  home-life. 

The  Influence  of  Music. — There  are  few  homes  wholly 
devoid  of  musical  talent,  and,  however  trifling  it  be,  that 
talent  should  be  cultivat'ed.  There  is  a  sympathy  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  influence  of  music  that  is  called  forth  by 
no  other  association.  Encourage  the  members  of  your 
family  to  sing  together;  there  is  no  sight  on  earth 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  an  entire  family  uniting 
their  voices  in  the  rendering  of  a  soulful  melody. 
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Choice  Reading. — Select  with  prudence  and  intelli¬ 
gence  the  reading-matter  for  your  children.  In  this 
parents  cannot  be  too  cautious.  Much  discretion  is 
necessary  that  you  do  not  create  in  them  a  distaste  for 
reading  by  injudicious  selection.  Do  not  forget  that 
the  child-mind  needs  to  be  fed  with  a  literary  pabulum 
suited  to  its  years.  Follow  the  bent  of  the  child’s  in- 
•clinations,  seeking  only  to  guide  and  direct  rather  than 
control. 

Personal  Habits  at  Home. — Whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
except  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  room,  avoid  all  offen¬ 
sive  personal  habits,  including  the  excessive  use  of  the 
handkerchief,  spitting,  yawning,  and  similar  acts.  Avoid 
picking  the  teeth,  scratching  the  head,  picking  the  nose, 
cleaning  the  finger-nails,  or  making  disgusting  noises  in 
the  mouth  or  the  throat,  while  in  the  presence  of  others. 
Many  of  these  actions  are  done  simply  through  the  force 
of  habit,  and  are  entirely  unnecessary  to  the  comfort  of 
the  individual  who  consciously  or  unconsciously  is  guilty 
of  them. 

Improper  Attitudes. — At  present,  when  comfort  and 
ease  receive  such  great  consideration  in  the  manufacture 
of  chairs  and  all  resting-places,  it  is  inexcusable  in  any 
one  to  assume  a  lounging  attitude.  No  gentleman  will 
monopolize  the  choice  of  seat  or  position  in  a  room, 
neither  will  he  be  guilty  of  occupying  such  a  position  as 
will  exclude  others  from  enjoying  the  light  or  the  heat. 
The  preference  in  these  matters  is  always  due  to  ladies, 
and  at  all  times  youth  must  give  way  to  age  in  either 
sex. 

Punctuality. — Nothing  tends  so  much  to  destroy  the 
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necessary  systematic  arrangement  of  a  household  as  a 
want  of  punctuality.  A  well-regulated  family  is  Jike 
ti  complicated  machine,  the  different  parts  of  which, 
however  unlike,  work  together  to  secure  harmony  of 
action  and  unity  of  design ;  so,  too,  in  the  family  regu¬ 
lations  it  is  desirable  that  all  unite  to  secure  regularity 
and  harmony  in  even  the  smallest  details. 

Strive  at  all  times,  whether  in  your  own  home  or 
when  visiting,  to  accommodate  yourself  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  family  regulations.  Lateness  in  rising  and 
retiring,  want  of  promptness  at  meals,  or  irregularities 
of  any  other  kind,  though  apparently  trifling  in  them¬ 
selves,  may  produce  unpleasantness  of  a  serious  nature. 

Intermeddling. — Endeavor  to  arouse  in  the  minds  of 
those  under  your  care  or  influence  such  a  sense  of  honor 
that  they  will  never  be  guilty  of  handling  or  meddling 
with  the  possessions  of  others.  Some  children  never 
learn  to  look  with  their  eyes,  but  always  with  their 
fingers.  They  do  not  even  stop  to  ask  permission,  but 
take  the  liberty  of  examining  whatever  they  desire. 
This  is  a  source  of  great  annoyance  even  in  the  members 
-of  your  own  family,  but  doubly  so  when  the  intruder  is 
a  visitor  or  a  stranger. 

What  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  insecurity  is  produced 
by  knowing  that  we  dare  not  let  anything  which  we 
value  lie  outside  of  lock  and  key  !  Our  personal  effects, 
-even  our  letters, — nothing  is  safe  from  the  touch  of 
meddling  fingers.  Parents  too  often  are  indifferent  in 
this  particular,  and  either  do  not  see  or  do  not  appreciate 
the  annoyance  their  children  give  to  others. 

Boisterous  Behavior. — The  cultured  and  refined  never 
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indulge  in  rude  and  boisterous  actions  of  any  kind.  The* 
plays  of  children,  though  healthful  and  invigorating,, 
need  not  be  rough  and  uncouth.  A  habit  of  boisterous¬ 
ness  is  one  that  is  easily  acquired,  because  it  seems  to  be* 
contagious  when  one  is  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
laugh  and  talk  in  a  loud  manner. 

Cultivate  a  low  tone  of  voice :  it  characterizes  the- 
gentleman  or  the  lady,  whatever  be  their  garb  or  their 
surroundings.  Be  gentle  in  your  movements  and  mild 
in  your  actions.  Even  in  the  manner  of  your  walking 
you  will  reveal  much  of  your  true  character  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Constant  vigilance  is  necessary,  that  actions  may 
become  second  nature,  and  that  they  may  be  such  as  will 
characterize  the  perfect  man  or  woman. 

Obedience. — In  home-life  it  should  never  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  issue  a  command ;  a  polite  request  should  at  any 
time  be  sufficient  to  secure  instant  compliance  with  your 
wishes;  but  there  are  persons  who  never  reply  until 
addressed  more  than  once.  To  these  an  authoritative 
and  commanding  manner  is  necessary  in  order  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  you  are  in  earnest. 

Make  it  a  habit  of  your  life  to  respond  instantly  and 
cheerfully  to  whatever  request  is  made  of  you.  Implicit 
obedience  on  the  part  of  children  is  one  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  a  well-regulated  family. 

Selfishness. — This  is  a  trait  of  character  which  is 
disagreeable  in  any  one,  but  when  it  characterizes  the 
members  of  the  home-circle  it  is  despicable,  because 
it  evinces  that  want  of  affection  which  should  prompt 
every  action. 

Never  appropriate  to  yourself  the  best  chair,  the  latest 
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magazine,  the  choicest  fruit.  Do  not  seek  your  own 
pleasure  at  the  expense  of  others  by  singing  or  playing 
when  others  are  resting,  or  in  the  numberless  little  ways 
that  go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  existence — each  trifling 
in  itself,  it  is  true,  but  adding  much  to  the  general  dis¬ 
comfort  of  a  lifetime. 

Our  Personal  Example. — Home-training  differs  essen¬ 
tially  from  any  other  training.  The  schools  of  our  land 
are  furnished  with  codes  of  rules,  shelves  of  textbooks, 
extensive  courses  of  study,  but  in  the  home-circle  wer 
find  none  of  these  ;  yet  here  the  foundation  of  all  other 
training  is  laid.  Example  rather  than  precept  is  thej 
controlling  principle.  Children  are  quick  to  observe  andl 
imitate,  and  your  most  earnest  injunctions  will  go  for 
naught  if  in  your  own  actions  you  do  not  verify  what 
you  have  sought  to  impart.  Be  careful  as  to  your  own 
manner  of  speech  and  your  every  action,  that  it  bear  the 
stamp  of  modesty  and  refinement,  and  you  need  not  fear 
to  be  imitated. 

Home  Religious  Training. — It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  family  life  in  which  there  is  no  religious  culture — 
where  the  little  ones  retire  without  repeating  a  prayer, 
where  the  labor  of  the  day  is  resumed  without  first  seek¬ 
ing  divine  aid  in  family  worship,  where  the  members  of 
the  household  surround  the  family  board  without  even 
the  inclination  of  the  head;  but  such  are  to  be  found. 

Remember  that  every  blessing  we  enjoy  is  ours  through 
the  influence  of  a  Higher  Power,  and  with  the  earliest 
teachings  of  the  mind  seek  to  awaken  the  heart  to  a  full 
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appreciation  of  religious  privileges  and  principles,  that 
they  may  become  a  controlling  influence  through  life. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


politeness  in  public  places. 


Manners  Abroad. 

MPORTANT  as  are  good  manners  in  the 
home-circle,  it  is  none  the  less  important  that 
they  be  observed  away  from  home.  When 
'  surrounded  by  the  members  of  the  family,  of 
whose  affection  we  are  sure,  and  whose  charity 
will  often  overlook  our  shortcomings  or  forgive 
our  blunders,  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  etiquette  might 
be  excusable ;  but  when  away  from  home,  among  those 
who  might  misunderstand  our  motives  or  misrepresent 
our  actions,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  our  manners 
be  such  as  to  warrant  for  us  the  kindness  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  all  that  we  meet. 

Many  who  are  proverbially  polite  at  home  or  in  the 
drawing-room  seem  to  leave  their  politeness  and  polish 
at  home  when  they  appear  in  public  places,  assuming  a 
boorish,  brusque  manner  that  savors  of  selfishness  and 
of  indifference  to  the  comfort  of  others.  Even  ladies 
when  traveling  very  often  forget  their  native  modesty 
and  inbred  courtesy  in  the  scramble  for  tickets  or  the 
desire  to  secure  the  best  seats.  No  excuse  can  possibly 
be  offered  for  any  lack  of  courtesy  or  for  any  act  of 
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rudeness  on  the  part  of  either  ladies  or  gentlemen  m 
public.  f 


Manners  in  Traveling. 

It  is  the  pride  of  Americans  that  the  morals  of  the 
country  are  such  that  if  a  lady  properly  observe  the 
rules  of  behavior  she  may  travel  alone  with  perfect 
safety  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  But  the  lady 
who  is  fettered  with  innumerable  bundles,  or  who  ap¬ 
propriates  several  extra  seats  while  others  are  obliged 
to  remain  standing,  or  who  accepts  the  proffered  seat 
of  another  without  even  so  much  as  a  bow  of  thanks,, 
shows  such  a  lack  not  only  of  culture,  but  also  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  that  she  must  not  be  disappointed  in  finding 
that  those  with  whom  she  conies  in  contact  reserve  their 
attentions  for  more  worthy  recipients. 

A  gentleman’s  duties  are  plain,  and  there  are  innumer¬ 
able  ways  in  which  he  can  make  himself  useful  and 
agreeable  without  being  officious.  If  he  have  a  lady 
in  charge,  her  comfort  and  pleasure  are  his  first  con¬ 
sideration  :  the  choice  of  seat,  the  attention  to  baggage, 
the  providing  of  reading-matter,  the  pointing  out  of 
places  of  interest,  together  with  all  the  numberless  in¬ 
cidental  experiences  of  travel,  are  so  many  demands 
upon  his  courtesy  and  attention.  Various  circumstances 
which  in  a  measure  may  control  the  action  of  the  escort 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  the  lady  be  aged 
or  infirm,  or  if  she  be  an  intimate  acquaintance,  his  man¬ 
ner  may  be  less  restrained  and  formal  than  if  she  be  a 
mere  acquaintance  or  an  entire  stranger.  The  acquaint¬ 
ance  formed  in  traveling  need  extend  no  further,  unless 
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the  lady  desire  to  extend  it  and  invites  her  escort  to 
■call ;  but  having  arrived  at  their  destination,  and  hav¬ 
ing  placed  his  charge  in  the  care  of  her  friends,  or  at 
least  secured  the  means  for  her  to  reach  them  in  safety, 
his  acquaintance  as  well  as  his  duty  ends. 

As  a  rule,  all  travelers  are  selfish,  and  if  the  habits 
of  a  people  were  judged  only  by  their  manners  when 
traveling,  they  would  be  seriously  depreciated.  A  lady 
in  traveling  alone  should  be  self-reliant,  but  coolness  and 
self-confidence  by  no  means  include  rudeness  and  impo¬ 
liteness.  The  young  lady  very  often  fails  to  distinguish 
between  courtesy  and  presumption,  and  having  wrapped 
herself  in  a  mantle  of  prudery,  she  treats  all  attentions 
of  gallantry  as  if  they  were  presumptions  of  impudence. 
This  is  excusable  only  on  the  ground  of  ignorance  or 
inexperience.  Anything  in  the  nature  of  familiarity 
should  be  repelled  at  once,  but  an  advance  must  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  presumption  before  it  be  rebuked,  or  the 
lady  will  place  herself  in  a  very  unenviable  position. 
Ladies  have  brought  down  serious  criticism  upon  them¬ 
selves  and  the  sex  by  acts  of  selfishness  and  rudeness 
when  traveling.  Pages  of  satire  have  been  written  on 
the  actions  of  American  ladies  as  displayed  in  traveling, 
and  there  is  doubtless  more  truth  than  sarcasm  in  it.  A 
display  of  selfishness  in  the  railway-cars  is  no  more  com¬ 
mendable  than  the  same  sort  of  manners  in  the  drawing¬ 
room. 

Manners  at  Church. 

Common  sense  seems  to  dictate  good  manners  at  church, 
as  the  recognized  sacredness  of  the  place  suggests  quiet 
and  respectful,  if  not  devout,  behavior.  Even  those 
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•devoid  of  religious  sentiment  should  observe  a  decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others  by , 
•maintaining  that  silence  and  sobriety  of  manner  which 
indicates  the  refined  and  sympathetic  nature.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  your  religious  preferences,  always  conform 
to  the  custom  of  the  church  in  which  you  are  worship¬ 
ing.  Any  neglect  or  innovation  is  extremely  rude. 
Whispering  or  idle  gazing  around  in  church  is  a  mark 
•of  ill  manners.  The  well-bred  never  seek  to  be  late  in 
order  to  display  their  attire  or  create  a  sensation  upon 
•entering.  Haste  and  confusion,  which  are  always  un- 
.seemly,  are  unpardonable  at  church. 

A  self-possessed,  unostentatious  demeanor  marks  the 
well-bred  as  well  as  the  devout  worshiper.  There  is  no 
place  where  kindly  courtesies  to  strangers  are  so  appro¬ 
priate  as  in  church,  and  nowhere  else  is  the  snobbishness 
which  fawns  upon  the  rich  and  snubs  the  poor  so  utterly 
•contemptible.  The  poor,  the  aged,  and  strangers  should 
receive  special  attention,  not  only  from  the  usher,  whose 
-duty  it  is,  but  also  from  those  who  happen  to  sit  near 
them.  Many  souls  have  been  won  to  Christ  by  the 
-simple  acts  of  courtesy  thus  shown,  and  many  members 
of  church  have  been  driven  away  by  unchristian  con¬ 
duct  on  the  part  of  some  toward  others  less  fortunate 
than  themselves. 

Manners  on  the  Street. 

Persons  on  the  street  attract  the  attention  of  every 
passer-by  by  their  dress,  their  conduct,  and  their  manner 
of  walking.  Some  critics  say  that  character  may  be  read 
by  any  of  these  as  readily  as  by  the  features  of  the  face. 
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Nothing  so  quickly  points  out  the  low-bred  as  loudness- 
of  conduct  or  flashiness  of  dress  on  the  street. 

The  dress  should  always  be  adapted  in  quality  and 
style  to  the  business  that  calls  the  individual  out;  if  it 
be  to  attend  church  or  to  make  calls,  the  dress  should 
be  more  elaborate  than  when  one  is  merely  shopping  or 
performing  any  business-errand. 

Jewelry  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  any  of  the  semi- 
business  errands  that  take  a  lady  from  her  home  in  the 
morning.  The  bonnet  or  hat  should  be  of  such  dimen¬ 
sions  as  will  suggest  comfort  rather  than  ornament.  The 
small,  jaunty,  useless  hats  of  American  women  deserve 
all  the  ridicule  which  they  call  forth.  In  all  cases  the 
hat  should,  in  its  actual  size  or  in  its  trimming,  form  an 
outline  or  setting  for  the  face.  A  lady’s  gloves  often 
disfigure  her  whole  toilet  if  they  are  ill-fitting  or  torn 
or  soiled.  Nothing  adds  so  much  to  a  lady’s  appearance 
as  a  neat,  well-fitting  glove,  appropriate  in  both  material 
and  color  to  the  rest  of  her  dress. 

The  dress  for  the  promenade  admits  of  greater  rich¬ 
ness  in  material,  greater  brilliancy  in  color,  and  greater 
variety  in  trimming  than  does  the  business-  or  the  errand- 
dress.  The  attire  for  the  promenade  should  in  itself  be 
perfect  in  harmony.  One  article  should  not  be  new  and 
another  shabby.  The  different  articles  of  dress  should,, 
if  possible,  be  of  one  shade  or  of  one  color,  or  they 
should  at  least  harmonize. 

Whatever  the  material  or  whatever  the  taste  or  the 
means  of  the  wearer,  the  dress  should  always  be  well 
made  and  never  be  allowed  to  become  shabby,  nor  should 
it  be  so  elaborate  as  to  call  forth  criticism ;  but  in  dres& 
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as  iii  architecture  the  selection  should  be  made  with  a 
view  to  fitness  and  adaptation :  color,  form,  proportion,, 
all  the  elements  of  the  beautiful,  should  be  considered 
and  made  subservient  to  the  eye  and  the  taste  of  the 
artist. 

,  The  Bow. 

Every  well-bred  person  instinctively  bows  the  moment 
a  friend  is  recognized,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  polite 
society  everywhere  any  one  who  has  been  introduced  to 
you  or  to  whom  you  have  been  introduced  is  entitled  to- 
this  mark  of  respect. 

In  writing  on  good  manners  it  is  natural  to  specify 
the  rights  and  duties  of  ladies  in  every  particular.  An 
English  writer  accounts  for  this  by  saying,  “  Social  man¬ 
ners  are  built  up  by  ladies,  and  they  cannot  fail  in  the 
course  of  time  to  polish  men  too.”  So  in  the  matter  of 
bowing,  it  is  the  lady’s  prerogative,  according  to  English 
rules  of  etiquette,  to  give  the  first  bow  of  recognition. 
In  this  country,  however,  good  sense  does  not  insist 
upon  the  observance  of  this  requirement.  The  degree 
of  familiarity  may  be  expressed  to  a  shade  by  the  bow. 
It  may  be  coolly  civil,  respectful,  cordial,  familiar,  or 
affectionate,  according  to  the  relations  of  the  parties 
meeting. 

When  a  gentleman  bows  to  a  lady  or  to  a  gentleman 
who  is  his  superior  in  years  or  position,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  lift  his  hat  from  his  head,  but  between  gentle¬ 
men  a  simple  bow  is  sufficiently  respectful  or  cordial. 
In  making  the  bow  it  is  not  necessary  to  incline  the 
body,  although  this  custom  is  still  adhered  to  by  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  old  school ;  nor  should  a  bowT  ever  degene- 
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rate  into  a  careless  nod ;  neither  should  it  be  made  in 
a  condescending  or  patronizing  way  in  order  to  remind 
another  of  his  real  or  imaginary  inferiority. 

A  gentleman  in  removing  the  hat  while  bowing  should 
always  use  the  hand  that  is  farthest  away  from  the  person 
he  meets,  otherwise  he  obstructs  the  vision  and  perhaps 
fails  to  meet  the  eye  in  recognition. 

A  gentleman  who  is  smoking  on  the  street  always 
removes  a  cigar  from  his  lips  before  bowing  to  a  lady. 
On  no  account  should  a  gentleman  smoke  while  walking 
with  a  lady,  even  though  she  grant  permission  to  do  so ; 
it  is  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  her  that  meets  the  eyes  of 
•others,  and  hence  it  is  forbidden  in  the  code  of  good 
manners. 

A  gentleman  who  is  walking  on  the  street  with  a 
lady  returns  a  bow  made  to  her  by  lifting  his  hat, 
though  the  party  recognized  by  her  is  not  known  to 
him ;  it  is  a  mark  of  respect  to  any  one  worthy  to  be 
her  friend. 

A  bow  on  the  street  does  not  vouchsafe  any  closer 
intimacy  or  any  intercourse  whatever  beyond  that  of 
mere  recognition. 


The  Salutation. 

The  manner  of  salutation  employed  is  not  only  indic¬ 
ative  of  the  degree  of  culture  and  refinement,  but  it  is 
also  characteristic  of  the  nationality.  Foreigners,  true 
to  their  habit  of  expression ,  are  demonstrative  and  are 
given  to  embracing.  In  France  and  in  Germany  the 
father  kisses  his  son,  men  throw  their  arms  around  the 
necks  of  their  friends,  and  brothers  embrace  as  if  they 
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were  lovers.  Americans,  less  demonstrative  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  are  given  to  repression  of  feeling,  and  to  them  any 
publicity  in  kissing  or  marked  salutation  is  disagreeable. 

The  compliments  of  the  day,  as  “  Good-morning \”  or 
“  Good-evening \”  are  all  that  is  necessary  in  a  street- 
salutation,  but  in  the  privacy  of  the  drawing-room  this 
formality  can  with  propriety  be  laid  aside  for  more 
demonstrative  or  more  extravagant  forms  of  address. 

The  German  salutes  you  with  a  bow  and  says,  “  Wie 
befinden  sie  sich  ?”  (“  How  do  you  find  yourself?”) ;  the 
Frenchman  asks,  “How  do  you  carry  yourself?”  the 
Egyptian  drops  the  hand  upon  the  knee  and  asks, 
“How  do  you  perspire  ?”  the  Chinaman  salutes  you 
with  a  bow  and  inquires,  “Have  you  eaten?”  the 
Moor  salutes  you  by  riding  with  full  speed  toward 
you  and  firing  a  pistol  over  your  head;  the  Turk  sa¬ 
lutes  with  the  arms  folded ;  the  Hindoo  bows  until  his 
face  almost  touches  the  ground;  the  Neapolitan  blesses 
you  with  “Grow  in  happiness!”  the  Spaniard  says, 
“  God  he  with  you  !”  the  Bedouin  places  his  hand  upon 
his  breast,  and  as  he  bows  low  says,  “  God  grant  you  a 
happy  morning  !”  or,  “  If  God  wills  it ,  you  are  well !” 
Each  thus  addresses  the  stranger  in  his  own  .peculiar  but 
sometimes  ridiculous  expression  of  courtesy.  No  matter 
what  the  language  may  be,  or  what  the  peculiarity  of 
expression,  all  are  prompted  by  the  same  motive — that 
of  establishing  a  feeling  of  sympathy  between  the 
parties. 

The  salutation  is  often  accompanied  by  some  gesticu¬ 
lation,  as  the  removal  of  the  hat,  the  inclination  of  the 
body,  a  smile  of  the  eye  rather  than  of  the  lip,  or  a  wave 
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of  the  hand ;  and  the  lower  down  we  go  in  the  scale  of 
refinement  the  more  demonstrative  and  the  less  suggestive 
become  the  gesticulations,  as  is  evinced  by  the  extremes 
of  climate  as  well  as  of  custom  manifested  in  the  rub¬ 
bing  together  of  noses  by  the  Laplanders  or  the  rubbing 
together  of  toes  in  South  Africa. 


Hand-Shaking. 

Taking  the  hand  is  a  far  more  cordial  expression  of 
good-will  than  the  simple  salute.  It  is  always  the  lady’s 
privilege  to  extend  or  withhold  her  hand.  In  every 
case  she  must  be  controlled  by  the  attendant  circum¬ 
stances.  She  may  simply  give  her  hand  to  an  ac¬ 
quaintance,  but  she  shakes  the  hand  of  an  intimate 
friend  or  a  relative. 

Neither  a  lady  nor  a  gentleman  should  remain  seated 
while  shaking  hands  unless  illness  or  infirmity  requires 
it,  and  in  such  a  case  an  apology  must  be  offered  for  the 
apparent  breach  of  etiquette. 

The  manner  of  shaking  hands  indicates  character  as 
well  as  culture.  The  firm  grasp  of  the  hand,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  decided  shake  which  bespeaks  a  hearty,, 
whole-souled  disposition,  goes  right  to  the  heart  and  en¬ 
lists  your  favor  at  once;  but  the  reluctant  proffer  of  two 
fingers,  or  the  horizontal  play  of  the  whole  hand,  or  the 
pump-handle  swing  of  the  whole  arm,  accompanied  by 
no  grasp  or  pressure  whatever,  excites  your  repugnance 
and  makes  you  distrustful  of  the  character.  There  are- 
those,  too,  who  render  themselves  equally  disagreeable 
by  grasping  the  hand  with  such  force  and  rudeness  as 
to  make  the  ceremony  disagreeable,  and  even  painful- 
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There  is  a  medium  of  propriety  which  all  should  try  to 
discover  and  practice. 

Kissing  in  Public. 

The  most  affectionate  form  of  salutation  is  the  kiss, 
but  this  form  should  be  indulged  in  only  by  the  closely 
related,  and  by  these  only  on  certain  occasions.  Those 
who  adhere  rigidly  to  courtly  rules  still  observe  the 
significance  of  the  kiss  on  the  hand  as  indicative  of  re¬ 
spect,  on  the  cheeks  and  the  forehead  as  denoting  friend¬ 
ship  ;  but  any  demonstration  of  this  kind  in  public 
should  be  reserved  for  parents  and  children  alone,  for 
in  them  only  does  it  seem  fitting  and  proper.  The  cus¬ 
tom  of  kissing  in  public  is,  we  are  happy  to  say,  rapidly 
disappearing,  for,  discreet  as  it  may  be,  there  is  a  touch 
of  vulgarity  about  it  that  a  lady  of  really  delicate  per¬ 
ceptions  will  avoid. 

Introductions. 

The  ceremony  of  introduction  is  a  necessary  formality 
in  the  conventional  code,  designed  to  facilitate  social  in¬ 
tercourse  and  to  check  the  advances  of  the  presumptuous. 
The  forms  of  introduction  in  our  country,  where  all  are 
equals,  must  differ  from  those  of  foreign  countries,  where 
the  distinctions  of  rank  are  clearly  marked.  Politeness 
recognizes  only  the  requirement  that  the  inferior  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  superior;  for  that  reason  the  gentleman 
should  always  be  introduced  to  the  lady,  the  younger  to 
the  elder,  the  single  to  the  married,  the  inferior  in  social 
standing  to  the  superior. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  introducing  persons 
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that  the  introduction  be  mutually  agreeable ;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  introducing  a  gentleman  to  a 
lady,  it  is  necessary  first  to  secure  the  consent  of  the 
latter.  Ladies  are  privileged  to  decline  receiving  an 
introduction,  but  having  once  received  it  they  are- 
socially  bound  to  recognize  the  acquaintance :  only  an 
extreme  circumstance  would  justify  a  lady  in  with¬ 
holding  even  the  formal  bow  of  recognition,  which  of 
itself  encourages  no  familiarity. 

The  form  of  expression  used  in  the  introduction  is 
optional,  but  it  should  be  concise,  simple,  and  natural ; 
it  should  vary  in  style  with  the  dignity  of  the  occasion 
and  the  relative  positions  of  the  parties  introduced.  The 
names  should  be  pronounced  distinctly,  so  that  no  mis¬ 
take  arise.  It  is  well  to  add  to  the  introduction  the  res¬ 
idence  or  the  occupation  of  the  person  introduced,  so  as 
to  open  a  vein  of  conversation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  shake  hands  when  receiving  an 
introduction,  except  when  one  gentleman  is  introduced 
to  another.  When  the  hand  is  extended  let  it  be  the 
superior  that  makes  the  advance,  as  a  lady  has  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  extending  her  hand  to  a  gentleman,  an  official  to 
a  subordinate,  an  old  gentleman  to  a  young  lady,  a  mar¬ 
ried  lady  to  all  that  are  introduced  to  her  at  her  own 
house.  The  place  and  the  circumstances  decide  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  shaking  hands  when  introduced,  as  it  would  be 
exceedingly  improper  in  the  ball-room,  where  introduc¬ 
tions  are  given  merely  for  the  purpose  of  dancing,  but 
which  do  not  entitle  a  gentleman  to  subsequent  recog¬ 
nition. 

Letters  of  introduction  are  frequently  given  for  busi- 
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ness  as  well  as  for  social  reasons.  Too  great  care  cannot 
be  exercised  oil  the  part  of  the  writer  of  such  letters.  He 
should  at  least  be  thoroughly  acquainted,  if  not  very  in¬ 
timate,  with  the  persons  thus  introduced,  for  one  ought 
never  to  bring  together  those  who  are  not  likely  to  be¬ 
come  congenial  acquaintances,  and  the  writer  ought  to 
be  certain  that  the  new  acquaintance  will  prove  entirely 
worthy  of  the  courtesy  solicited. 

In  all  cases  the  envelope  should  be  left  unsealed,  and 
the  letter  should  contain  no  unnecessary  praises  or  flat¬ 
tery  of  the  individual  introduced,  as  he  is  supposed  to  be 
aware  of  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  a  gentleman  of 
any  modesty  would  not  desire  to  present  to  a  stranger 
any  extravagant  praises  of  his  own  merit. 

A  business  letter  of  introduction  should  be  delivered 
promptly  and  in  person,  but  one  of  a  social  nature  may 
be  sent  by  post  or  by  messenger,  together  with  the  card 
and  address  of  the  person  introduced,  on  receipt  of  which 
the  well-bred  gentleman  will  acknowledge  it  in  person  at 
his  earliest  convenience,  or,  if  impossible  to  do  so,  will 
send  his  card  with  full  explanation.  The  neglect  of 
this  courtesy  is  not  only  a  slight  to  the  stranger,  but 
also  an  insult  to  the  friend  who  introduced  them.  If 
the  letter  of  introduction  be  addressed  to  a  lady,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  present  it  in  person,  together  with  his  own  card, 
to  ascertain  when  it  will  be  agreeable  for  her  to  receive 
him. 

The  new  acquaintance  may  be  invited  to  dine  with  the 
family  or  take  a  drive  or  attend  some  place  of  amuse¬ 
ment;  and  here  the  civilities  may  cease,  unless  the  new 
acquaintance  may  prove  very  agreeable,  in  which  case 
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further  hospitalities  may  be  extended,  as  an  appreciation 
of  the  individual's  personal  merits  rather  than  a  mere 
compliment  to  the  friend  who  introduced  him. 


Suggestions  on  politeness  in  public  places. 

Manners  Indicate  Character. — Be  particularly  guarded 
in  your  conversation  and  watchful  over  your  actions  when 
away  from  home  and  friends,  for  strangers  will  not  only 
judge  your  own  character  and  breeding  by  your  actions, 
but  will  also  estimate  your  family  and  associations  at 
their  true  worth.  Do  not  seek  to  make  a  display  of 
your  dress  or  your  qualifications:  a  modest  demeanor 
and  a  courteous  address  will  ensure  you  all  the  respect 
and  attention  you  may  desire. 

Caution  in  Traveling. — In  traveling  alone  a  lady  may 
introduce  herself  to  the  conductor  of  the  train  or  the 
captain  of  a  steamer,  and  he  is  bound  to  extend  every 
courtesy.  Any  slight  assistance,  such  as  raising  a  win¬ 
dow,  is  acknowledged  by  thanks,  but  it  is  not  proper 
to  make  such  a  favor  the  pretext  for  extended  conver¬ 
sation. 

Church  Manners. — Never  whisper  or  make  a  noise  with 
either  the  feet  or  the  hands  in  church.  Never  pay  any 
attention  to  those  around  you,  even  if  they  be  noisy  and 
rude.  In  passing  a  book  or  a  fan  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak  ;  a  bow  is  sufficient.  A  lady  must  never  remove 
her  gloves  at  church,  except  the  right  glove  at  commu¬ 
nion  or  to  use  the  holy  water.  To  arrive  late  at  church 
or  any  other  public  assembly  is  extremely  ill-bred. 

Street  Etiquette. — To  eat  confectionery  or  fruit  or  to 
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chew  gum  on  the  streets  is  a  sign  of  low  breeding.  In 
crossing  a  slippery  walk  the  gentleman  may  precede  or 
follow  the  lady  as  he  can  best  render  her  assistance.  He 
may  offer  his  services  to  an  entire  stranger  with  perfect 
propriety.  To  cross  the  street  between  the  carriages  of 
si  funeral  procession  is  disrespectful.  In  walking  with  a 
lady,  a  gentleman  should  accommodate  his  steps  to 
hers. 

Loud  laughter  or  talking  on  the  street  or  in  any 
public  place  is  ill-bred. 

Looking  back  at  one  who  has  passed,  and  staring 
nt  him,  is  considered  impolite. 

A  gentleman  walking  with  two  ladies  may  give  an 
5irm  to  each,  but  no  lady  may  take  the  arms  of  two 
gentlemen  at  the  same  time. 

A  gentleman  must  never  carry  an  umbrella  opened 
with  a  lady  on  each  side  of  him,  but  must  secure 
more  than  one  umbrella  or  must  give  the  one  to  the 
two  ladies  alone. 

In  meeting  people  more  than  once  in  a  public  prom¬ 
enade  it  is  necessary  to  salute  them  only  the  first  time 
in  passing.  Meet  every  one  with  a  pleasant  smile  of 
recognition,  but  avoid  the  broad  grin  or  the  vacant 
stare. 

If,  when  you  are  walking  with  a  lady  in  any  crowded 
thoroughfare,  you  are  obliged  to  proceed  singly,  precede 
her  to  clear  the  way. 

A  gentleman  should  usually  give  his  right  arm  to 
a  lady;  by  so  doing  he  leaves  her  right  hand  free  to 
•carry  her  dress  if  necessary ;  it  also  interposes  his  own 
body  between  her  and  passers-by. 
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A  gentleman  will  always  precede  a  lady  up  a  flight 
of  stairs,  and  allow  her  to  precede  him  in  going  downr 
unless  she  prefer  to  take  his  arm. 

While  walking  with  a  lady,  a  gentleman  should  not 
permit  her  to  carry  a  package  of  any  kind,  but  should 
insist  on  relieving  her  of  it. 

A  true  lady  never  forms  street-acquaintances  or  seeks 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  other  sex,  but  walks  quietly 
through  the  streets,  seeing  and  hearing  nothing  that  she 
ought  not  to  see  and  hear.  She  is  always  unobtrusive,, 
simply  goes  about  her  business  in  her  own  quiet,  lady¬ 
like  way,  and  is  secure  from  all  the  annoyance  to  which 
a  person  of  less  perfect  breeding  might  be  subjected. 

Bows  and  Salutations. — In  saluting  a  number  of  friends 
who  belong  to  the  same  party  make  the  warmth  of  the 
greeting  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  all.  To  treat  an 
acquaintance  coolly,  and  greet  an  intimate  friend  with 
over-cordial  warmth,  is  a  conspicuous  display  of  par¬ 
tiality  wholly  out  of  taste.  Put  out  your  hand  only 
when  quite  near  the  friend. 

Always  salute  those  in  the  breakfast-  or  supper-room 
with  “  Good-morning  !”  or  “  Good-evening  !”  Be  courte¬ 
ous  and  dignified  in  your  salutations,  never  familiar  or 
coarse.  A  bow  of  recognition  should  accompany  every 
salutation.  The  bow  should  be  a  graceful  medium  be¬ 
tween  the  careless  nod  and  an  inclination  of  the  whole 
body. 

Hand-shaking  and  Kissing. — A  man  has  no  right  to 
take  a  lady’s  hand  until  it  is  offered.  A  lady  should 
always  rise  to  gi\*e  her  hand.  The  more  public  the 
place,  the  less  hand-shaking  should  be  done.  The  grasp 
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of  the  hand  should  always  be  cordial  and  frank,  never 
rude  and  forcible  nor  languid  and  cold. 

Kissing  in  public,  even  between  intimate  friends,  is' 
entirely  out  of  place.  It  savors  of  vulgarity,  and  should 
be  reserved  for  gushing  school-girls  and  ignorant  misses;., 
always  reserving,  however,  the  privilege  of  parents  and 
children  to  any  exhibition  of  affection  they  may  choose- 
to  make. 

Introductions. — To  introduce  to  a  friend  a  person  who- 
is  in  any  way  objectionable  is  an  insult.  Introductions- 
should  not  be  made  in  a  public  conveyance.  Calling  out; 
a  name  makes  the  one  whose  name  is  called  unpleasantly 
conspicuous. 

In  giving  introductions  always  announce  the  full 
name ;  as,  “  Mrs.  Duffield,  allow  me  to  introduce  my 
cousin,  Robert  Randall.”  Avoid  speaking  of  him  as 
“  Cousin  Robert,”  leaving  any  one  in  doubt  as  to  what 
the  full  name  of  the  cousin  may  be. 

When  several  persons  are  introduced  to  one,  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  the  name  of  the  one  but  once,  nam¬ 
ing  the  other  individuals  in  succession. 

Your  guest  must  be  introduced  to  all  friends,  who 
are  obliged  to  continue  the  acquaintance  for  your  sake 
as  long  as  the  guest  remains. 

When  calling,  if  you  are  introduced  to  the  guest  of 
a  friend,  the  guest  must  receive  the  same  attentions  as 
you  would  expect  to  have  paid  to'  your  own  visitors 
under  similar  circumstances. 

Two  persons,  though  bitter  enemies,  when  introduced 
must  greet  each  other  cordially,  or  at  least  pleasantly, 
while  in  the  presence  or  the  house  of  a  common  friend. 
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In  introducing  two  gentlemen  to  each  other,  always 
address  the  elder  or  the  superior ;  as,  “  Mr.  Brown,  allow 
me  to  introduce  my  friend,  Mr.  Williams.”  Always 
introduce  a  gentleman  to  a  lady,  mentioning  her  name 
first,  by  asking  her  permission,  unless  the  gentleman’s 
position  should  entitle  him  to  superior  respect.  In  in¬ 
troducing  two  ladies,  present  the  single  to  the  married 
and  the  younger  to  the  elder. 

A  gentleman  in  walking  with  another  who  is  stopped 
by  a  lady  that  desires  to  speak  to  him,  may  or  may  not 
'be  introduced.  The  introduction  in  such  a  case  does  not 
•exact  a  future  recognition. 

An  introduction  secured  by  you  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  a  favor  does  not  entitle  you  to  future  recognition. 
ILetters  of  introduction  should  seldom  be  given  to  per¬ 
sons  asking  favors,  and  never  unless  the  person  addressed 
is  under  great  obligations  to  the  writer. 


CHAPTER  V. 


JW  aimers  at  j5cijool. 

School-Life. 

HE  school-room  occupies  a  medium  position 
between  the  hearthstone  and  the  world  at 
large.  In  some  respects  it  represents  the 
home-circle  on  an  extended  scale,  while  in 
many  others  it  is  a  miniature  world.  The  same 
kind,  generous  feelings  that  characterize  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  members  of  a  family  toward  one  another 
should  also  characterize  the  relation  of  teacher  and 
pupils  in  the  school-room.  While  the  student  is  pass¬ 
ing  through  this  transition  stage  he  has  much  to  contend 
with ;  he  gradually  loses  his  dependence  upon  the  home- 
ties,  and  acquires  an  independence  of  thought  and  action 
which  will  in  after  life  enable  him  to  resist  the  influence 
of  the  world. 


Entering  School. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  trying  ordeals  through  which 
we  have  to  pass  in  life  is  the  entrance  into  a  strange 
school.  Home-associations  are  about  to  be  laid  aside  for 
new  ones.  At  this  particular  age  boyhood  is  most  sen- 
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sitive  and  least  generous — a  contrariety  of  character 
which  is  not  confined  to  boys  alone,  but  which  is 
perhaps  even  more  noticeable  in  the  conduct  of 
girls. 

Much  of  the  unhappiness  and  the  discomfort  that 
have  marked  the  experience  of  students  can  be  traced 
to  their  own  conduct.  A  young  gentleman  who  con¬ 
ducts  himself  in  a  modest,  unassuming  manner,  who  is 
polite  and  dignified  in  his  bearing,  is  not  the  one  who 
at  the  end  of  the  week  finds  himself  the  butt  for  the 
jokes  and  ridicule  of  his  schoolfellows. 

Any  peculiarity  of  habit  or  action  is  sure  to  be  a 
target  for  criticism  or  punishment.  Upon  entering 
school,  therefore,  let  your  manner  be  friendly,  but  re¬ 
served  ;  your  dress  cleanly  and  neat ;  your  conduct  such 
as  will  make  a  favorable  and  lasting  impression  on  those 
around  you. 


Conduct  in  the  Class-Room. 

Whatever  be  the  birth,  rank,  or  social  position  of  the 
student,  whatever  situation  he  may  fill  in  the  school,  all 
meet  upon  a  common  level  in  the  class-room  ;  there  all 
enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges.  Among  pupils  a 
selfish,  overbearing  disposition  occasionally  asserts  itself 
by  claiming  the  choice  seat,  by  occupying  more  room  at 
the  blackboard  than  is  allotted,  by  refusing  to  yield  in 
any  way  to  the  comfort  or  preference  of  another. 

The  opposite  of  this  character  is  equally  conspicuous 
in  being  the  first  to  proffer  aid  to  the  teacher  in  what¬ 
ever  he  may  desire,  by  yielding  cheerfully  to  the  wishes 
of  another,  by  consulting  the  preference  of  others  in  the 
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matter  of  light,  heat,  or  ventilation.  Trifling  as  these 
little  acts  of  courtesy  may  be,  they  do  not  pass  un¬ 
noticed.  The  young  gentlemen  who  are  always  ready 
to  cleanse  the  blackboard  for  a  young  lady,  who  are 
always  first  to  place  a  chair  for  the  teacher  or  to  hand 
a  book  to  a  stranger,  are  the  Sir  Philip  Sidneys  and  the 
Walter  Raleighs  of  later  years.  To  such  persons  polite¬ 
ness  is  second  nature,  and  its  promptings  are  instinctive 
and  natural.  Their  kindness  and  forethought  prevent 
friction  in  the  working  of  the  school-machinery,  and 
render  school-life  more  homelike  and  agreeable  than  it 
otherwise  would  be. 

Conduct  in  the  Dining-Room. 

The  same  general  laws  of  etiquette  that  hold  good 
with  regard  to  table-manners  at  home  and  abroad  are 
equally  applicable  in  school-life ;  but  in  the  dining-room 
of  a  school  a  distinction  may  be  found  that  does  not 
characterize  the  hotel  or  the  family.  Hotel-life  may  be 
regarded  as  supremely  selfish,  each  individual  being  in¬ 
tent  upon  the  gratification  of  self  and  wholly  indifferent 
to  the  wants  of  others;  this  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
the  generosity  which  marks  the  courtesy  at  the  family 
board. 

The  dining-room  at  school  seems  to  present  a  medium 
sphere  between  the  indifference  of  the  hotel  and  the 
solicitude  of  the  home.  It  has  been  said  that  nowhere 
does  ill-breeding  show  itself  in  a  more  repulsive  form 
than  at  table ;  and  at  school  not'  only  a  want  of  good 
manners  may  be  seen,  but  too  often  an  exhibition  of 
positive  ill  manners.  This  may  be  the  result  of  igno- 
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ranee,  of  indifference,  of  selfishness,  or,  it  may  be,  of 
bashfulness ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  early  as¬ 
sociations,  the  advantages,  or  disadvantages  of  any  one,, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  every  one  should  not 
conform  to  the  custom  or  requirement  of  the  school 
regime. 

Observation  of  the  actions  of  others  will  teach  any~ 
one  that  is  not  familiar  with  the  habits  of  those  around 
him.  Self-possession  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
faculty  to  be  acquired.  If  it  is  necessary  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  it  is  even  more  so  in  the  dining-room,  where 
many  may  be  victimized  through  the  ignorance  or  awk¬ 
wardness  of  one.  The  Golden  Rule,  which  has  so  often 
been  quoted  as  the  basis  of  all  true  politeness,  is  brought 
more  particularly  into  requisition  at  the  table  than  any¬ 
where  else.  A  spirit  of  selfishness  manifested  at  table 
becomes  gluttony,  which  is  a  most  disgusting  trait. 
Forget  self,  if  possible,  in  your  efforts  to  serve  others - 
first. 

Position  at  table  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance. 
The  feet  should  neither  be  curved  around  the  legs  of  the 
table  or  chair,  nor  should  they  extend  across  the  floor  so 
as  to  interfere  with  those  sitting  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  shoulders  should  be  erect  without  stiffness;  the 
elbows  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  side  of  the  body, 
and  never  for  a  moment  be  permitted  to  rest  upon  the 
table.  Only  the  vulgar  would  be  guilty  of  tilting  a 
chair  backward  while  at  table. 

Conversation  at  table  should  be  on  general  topics. 
No  unpleasant  or  personal  subjects  should  be  intro¬ 
duced.  Boisterous  laughter  and  loud  conversation  are- 
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never  indulged  in  by  the  refined  and  cultured.  Orders 
to  the  waiters  should  be  given  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone, 
and  finding  fault  with  the  bill  of  fare  or  censuring  the 
servants,  as  well  as  any  other  show  of  impatience,  should 
be  guarded  against,  as  it  invariably  marks  the  unrefined 
and  illiterate,  or  the  traveled  snob  who  takes  that  method 
of  making  himself  conspicuous. 

Ambition  to  Excel. 

In  order  to  be  successful  there  must  be  some  emulation, 
but  the  desire  to  excel  must  never  become  the  only  motive 
that  prompts  the  student  to  effort.  Ambition  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  element  to  success,  but  if  not  properly  directed  and 
restrained  it  may  be  the  cause  of  much  discord  in  school, 
for  many  who  make  an  effort  to  excel  must  necessarily 
fail.  Many  of  those  who  fail  and  are  disappointed  will 
be  likely  to  ascribe  their  faijure  to  any  other  cause  than 
their  own  inefficiency,  and  blame  the  teacher,  the  success¬ 
ful  pupils — in  fact,  every  one  but  themselves — for  their 
defeat. 


Aspirations  of  the  Student. 

Dr.  Raub,  in  his  School  Management ,  says :  “  Study  gives 
purer  ideals.  Nothing  is  more  effective  in  awakening 
within  the  student  those  noble  aspirations  to  a  higher  life- 
than  the  examples  of  the  great  and  the  good  with  which 
he  comes  in  contact  in  his  daily  study.  He  builds  imagi¬ 
nary  castles,  it  may  be,  but  the  work  does  him  good,  even 
though  they  do  ‘ vanish  into  thin  air’  before  the  rude 
breezes  of  a  practical,  every-day  life.  He  sets  for  him¬ 
self  a  high  mark,  and,  even  though  he  may  be  powerless- 
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to  reach  it,  his  efforts  lift  him  above  the  plane  he  occupied 
before,  and  give  him  a  broader  view  of  life  and  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  world.  His  contemplation  of  these  ideals 
gives  a  charm  to  his  life  which  ennobles  him,  and 
helps  him  to  appreciate  more  fully  his  relations  to 
God  and  humanity .” 

Moral  Culture. 

“  This  is  also  an  end  of  study.  Fichte  says  :  ‘  The 
ultimate  end  of  all  education  is  to  lead  men  and  human 
society  toward  their  highest  moral  destiny.  Education 
must  be  based  not  on  utilitarian  considerations,  but  purely 
on  the  considerations  of  humanity/  Character-building 
is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  all  education,  and  therefore  of 
study.  The  discipline  which  produces  a  well-balanced 
mind  will  have  its  due  effect  in  giving  proper  moral 
culture.” 

* 

Habits  of  Order. 

The  habits  formed  at  school  are  likely  to  accompany 
us  through  life.  A  systematic  course  of  study  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  successful  results,  and,  the  habit  once  acquired,  it 
will  mark  all  our  subsequent  undertakings.  The  opposite 
of  this  is  equally  true,  and  has  been  the  sad  experience  of 
many  whose  early  career  was  marked  by  carelessness  and 
irregularity  of  action. 

A  habit  of  neatness  in  our  surroundings  is  essential  to 
our  own  happiness  and  comfort,  as  well  as  to  those  of  our 
neighbors.  The  school-boy,  away  from  home-influences, 
is  apt  to  grow  careless  and  to  neglect  the  habits  of  clean¬ 
liness  once  so  necessary  to  his  happiness,  thus  casting 
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reflections  not  only  upon  himself,  but  also  -upon  his 
parents. 

Personal  Neatness. 

Next  to  attention  to  study  and  observance  of  the  rules 
of  school-life,  the  student  should  cultivate  habits  of  per¬ 
sonal  neatness,  for  a  want  of  cleanliness  is  no  more  det¬ 
rimental  to  his  own  health  and  comfort  than  it  is  to  his 
influence  for  good  on  others.  Personal  neatness  is  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  social  law  which  is  obligatory  upon 
•every  one,  and  it  involves  cleanliness  of  person,  neatness 
of  attire,  not  only  for  one’s  own  sake,  but  also  for  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  those  around  us. 

The  attention  to  finger-nails,  to  brushing  the  teeth,  to 
polishing  the  shoes,  to  cleanliness  of  collar  and  cuffs,  to 
combing  the  hair,  are  duties  as  necessary  as  any  we  can 
perform.  The  school-boy  unconsciously  wields  an  influ¬ 
ence  upon  his  companions  which  is  perhaps  more  lasting 
than  the  precept  of  parent  or  teacher.  Viewing  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  this  light,  therefore,  personal  neatness  becomes  a 
moral  duty. 

Exercise. 

So  close  is  the  sympathy  between  mind  and  body  that 
whatever  affects  the  one  influences  the  other.  The  student 
requires  a  certain  quantity  of  exercise  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  continued  mental  application.  This  exercise 
is  just  as  necessary  to  his  progress  and  ultimate  success 
also  as  it.  is  to  his  health,  for  if  the  constitution  be  once 
impaired  bv  too  close  mental  application,  it  will  react 
upon  the  brain  and  enfeeble  its  operations.  Students 
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do  not  realize  until  too  late  the  injury  they  are 
doing  to  themselves  by  neglecting  a  due  degree  of 
exercise. 

Moderation  in  this,  as  in  all  tilings  else,  must  be  the  law 
of  action.  Exercise  must  not  be  taken  at  long  intervals 
only,  nor  to  excess,  but  daily  and  regularly.  To  secure 
the  best  results,  exercise  should  be  taken  as  systemati¬ 
cally  as  are  one’s  meals,  and  always  in  the  open  air  whea 
possible. 

Exercise  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  will  devel op- 
all  parts  of  the  muscular  system.  It  would  be  no  ad¬ 
vantage  to  have  the  arm  of  a  blacksmith  or  the  leg  of 
an  athlete,  but  to  exercise  the  whole  body  so  as  to  de¬ 
velop  the  muscles  of  the  chest  too,  and  to  secure  healthy 
circulation  of  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Dress  at  School. 

Very  bad  taste  is  shown  by  overdressing  while  atr 
school.  This  habit,  indulged  in  by  those  who  can  afford 
it,  renders  it  embarrassing  and  uncomfortable  for  those, 
who  are  less  fortunate  or  less  favored.  Some  schools  re¬ 
quire  a  uniformity  of  dress  in  order  to  preclude  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  some  pupils  appearing  better  than  others. 
This  custom,  though  advocated  by  people  of  experience, 
is  condemned  by  many,  and  is  regarded  as  assuming  au¬ 
thority  which  should  be  exercised  by  none  but  a  parent 
or  a  guardian.  A  judicious  parent  will  have  prudence 
to  select  for  school-apparel  neat,  durable  garments  only,, 
leaving  expensive  fabrics  and  jewelry  for  special  occa¬ 
sions  or  until  school-days  are  ended. 

While  attending  school,  dress  and  society  should  be 
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matters  of  secondary  consideration.  School-duties  should 
claim  the  first  and  undivided  attention  of  every  earnest 
student. 


Regard  for  the  Sabbath. 

Whatever  be  the  habit  of  your  associates,  never  per¬ 
mit  anything  to  influence  your  conscientious  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.  Many  students  pursue  their  studies 
more  industriously  on  that  day  than  any  other,  argu¬ 
ing  that  it  is  better  to  spend  the  day  in  study  than  in 
gossip,  visiting,  and  letter-writing.  It  is  not  necessary 
•that  any  of  the  things  named  be  indulged  in.  The  rule 
of  our  conduct  should  be  to  do  nothing  on  the  Sabbath 
while  at  school  that  we  would  not  do  if  we  were  in  the 
presence  of  our  parents.  The  work  of  the  student  is  to 
studv,  and  it  is  quite  as  wrong  for  him  to  perform  his 
labor  on  the  Sabbath  Day  as  it  is  for  the  merchant  or 
the  farmer. 


Suggestions  on  manners  at  ^rijool. 

School-Life  and  Home-Life  should  Correspond. — Let 

your  school-life  be  the  reflex  of  your  home-life ;  carry 
into  your  school  the  same  conscientious  scruples  for  what 
is  right  that  you  maintained  at  home.  Let  your  regard 
for  truth,  your  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  your  respect 
for  the  feelings  of  others,  characterize  your  actions  at 
school  as  they  did  at  home. 

The  Relation  of  School-Life  to  the  World. — The 
school-room  represents  the  world  On  a  small  scale. 
Let  your  actions  at  school,  your  manliness  of  thought 
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and  deed,  your  delicacy  and  refinement  of  sentiment,  be 
the  presage  of  your  subsequent  life. 

Conduct  toward  Others. — The  student  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  his  superior.  Re¬ 
spect  for  a  superior  is  the  controlling  principle  of  all 
military  discipline,  and  in  this  respect  should  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  a  school  resemble  that  of  an  army.  Defer¬ 
ential  manner,  without  obsequiousness,  is  rendered  by 
every  right-minded  student  toward  his  teacher,  and  to- 
his  fellow-student  he  shows  that  kindness  and  courtesy 
of  treatment  which  he  himself  demands. 

Intercourse  with  Others. — Let  your  language  at  all 
times  characterize  your  better  nature.  Do  not  indulge  in 
idle  boasting,  false  statements,  the  use  of  slang  or  of 
profane  language.  Be  careful  what  you  say,  that  you 
be  not  misunderstood  or  misrepresented.  Do  not  dis¬ 
parage  the  language  or  the  actions  of  those  around 
you.  Remember  that  no  one  elevates  himself  by  de¬ 
basing  others. 

Observance  of  School- Duties. — Let  nothing  interfere 
with  the  observance  of  every  duty  while  at  school.  No 
other  claim  on  your  attention  is  so  imperative  as  that  of 
your  studies;  they  must  be  your  first  consideration.  Do 
not  ask  to  be  excused  from  one  class  in  order  to  prepare 
for  recitation  in  another.  Give  to  each  duty  its  due  de¬ 
gree  of  attention,  and  you  will  thus  acquire  a  habit  of 
systematic  study  that  will  characterize  all  your  actions 
in  life. 

Promptness. — Promptness  is  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  a  well-organized  school.  Every  well-regulated  family 
is  characterized  by  promptness  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
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bers.  This  is  a  necessary  trait,  from  the  head  of  the 
family  down  to  the  lowest  servant  in  the  household. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  school.  Promptness  in  reach¬ 
ing  the' class-room,  in  study,  in  attendance  upon  meals, 
at  chapel  exercises,  and  in  the  performance  of  every 
other  duty,  is  necessary,  that  there  may  be  no  clashing 
of  interests  and  no  friction  of  machinery. 

Let  it  be  your  constant  aim  to  be  first  at  your  post 
of  duty  :  it  may  not  be  a  lofty  ambition,  but  if  rigidly 
observed  it  will  lead  to  most  favorable  results. 

Uncouth  Habits. — Do  not  slam  doors,  throw  books  on 
the  desk,  tilt  chairs  against  the  wall,  clean  your  finger¬ 
nails  or  pick  your  teeth  in  the  presence  of  others.  Avoid 
all  offensive  personal  habits  at  table.  Never  use  your 
handkerchief  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  your  nose  at 
table.  Rather  ask  to  be  excused  if  necessary,  and 
retire  from  the  dining-room  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
use  of  your  napkin  for  the  handkerchief  is  both  vulgar 
and  filthy. 

The  Use  of  Tobacco. — Never  use  tobacco  in  any  form 
while  a  student.  It  impairs  the  nervous  system,  enfeebles, 
the  mental  powers,  stunts  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  body,  and  often  leads  to  other  habits  of  a  still  more 
vicious  character. 

Borrowing  as  a  Habit. — Students  frequently  fall  into 
the  habit  of  borrowing  books  and  stationery,  articles  of 
dress,  toilet-articles,  money,  postage-stamps,  etc.  This  is 
a  habit  that  is  pernicious  in  itself,  in  its  example,  and  in 
its  consequences.  It  should  never  be  encouraged,  but 
should  be  met  by  a  polite  but  positive  refusal,  except 
in  rare  instances. 
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Literary  Work. — Take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  literary  societies.  Let  a  spirit  of  generous 
emulation  actuate  you  in  the  performance  of  every  duty. 
Exercise  yourself  in  behalf  of  your  own  society  in  every 
honorable  undertaking,  without  disparaging  by  word  or 
•deed  the  work  of  a  sister  society  or  any  of  its  members. 

Card-Playing. — While  attending  school  do  not  indulge 
in  any  games  of  chance.  No  matter  how  harmless  they 
may  be,  they  consume  the  time  and  attention  which  should 
be  given  to  your  studies.  Even  though  they  be  only  an 
amusement  for  an  idle  hour,  the  habit  once  formed  is 
hard  to  break,  and  it  may  lead  into  more  serious  dan¬ 
gers.  Those  who  delight  in  cards  soon  find  pleasure  in 
the  pool-room  and  the  billiard-saloon.  Indulgence  in 
this  direction  is  accompanied  by  the  use  of  tobacco,  and 
frequently  strong  drink.  The  student  needs  a  cool,  clear 
head,  plenty  of  sleep,  and  regular,  systematic  habits. 
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Calls#. 

Calling  a  Duty  of  Ladies. 

HE  active  life  of  the  business-man  excuses 
him  from  observing  the  numberless  little 
duties  that  devolve  upon  the  followers  of 
society ;  so  it  has  by  common  consent  been 
made  the  duty  of  ladies  to  observe  the  conven¬ 
tionalities  of  calling,  leaving  to  gentlemen  the 
privilege 'to  go  or  not  as  they  may  please,  always  pre¬ 
suming,  of  course,  that  business-affairs  receive  the  first 
attention. 

There  are  times  and  circumstances  when  a  gentleman 
is  inexcusable  for  not  paying  a  call  or  attending  his  wife, 
but  society  is  very  lenient  in  this  respect,  and  allows  a 
gentleman  to  visit  by  proxy  or  by  card  if  he  have  any 
kind  of  business  that  claims  his  attention.  In  order  to 
observe  rigidly  the  requirements  of  good  society  in  this 
important  duty,  it  is  desirable  that  every  lady  inform 
herself  by  observation  or  by  the  experience  of  others 
with  regard  not  only  to  her  duty  to  society,  but  also  to 
the  claims  of  society  upon  her. 

Different  countries,  cities,  and  localities  have  their  own 
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code  of  rules,  varying  in  particulars,  but  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  general  rules  which  must  hold  good  everywhere,, 
and  which  are  prompted  by  general  kindness  of  heart 
rather  than  by  mere  custom. 

Dress  for  Calls. 

The  costume  worn  when  making  calls  should  be* 
adapted  to  the  occasion.  At  all  times  the  dress  of  the* 
individual  should  be  indicative  of  one’s  means,  never- 
exceeding  them  in  either  material  or  style.  An  elaborate- 
style  of  dress  should  not  be  worn  when  one  is  calling  upon 
a  person  in  moderate  circumstances  or  on  those  who  have- 
been  recently  bereaved  by  the  loss  of  a  friend.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  however,  the  dress  should  be  more  elegant  and 
tasteful  than  when  shopping  or  when  on  the  promenade. 

It  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  person  upon 
whom  you  call  to  appear  in  your  best.  Jewelry  and  laces- 
are  particularly  appropriate  at  such  a  time.  The  hat,  the 
gloves,  and  the  dress  should  at  least  harmonize  in  shade,, 
even  if  they  do  not  correspond  in  fineness  of  material. 

The  call  should  not  exceed  half  an  hour,  and  therefore- 
no  article  of  dress  should  be  laid  aside  during  that  time. 

Cards. 

A  matter  of  no  little  consideration  is  the  visiting-card.. 
Great  taste  or  the  lack  of  it  may  be  displayed  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  size,  quality,  and  engraving  of  such  cards.. 
A  married  lady’s  card  should  neither  be  conspicuously 
large  nor  insignificantly  small,  but  of  good  proportions- 
and  superior  quality,  and  be  perfectly  plain  in  style.. 
The  engraving  should  be  a  medium-size  script  in  black 
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neither  gilt  nor  any  other  color  than  black  should  ever  be 
employed. 

No  lady  should  ever  use  her  husband’s  title  on  her 
cards.  If  she  have  deserved  any  title  of  her  own,  she 
can  with  propriety  use  it,  but  on  no  account  must  she 
use  the  title  of  her  husband,  as  it  savors  of  a  pride  that 
will  call  forth  criticism.  The  husband’s  card  should  ac¬ 
company  his  wife’s,  in  which  case  the  title  will  be  used 
on  his  card. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  card  should  bear  only  the* 
name,  but  it  is  not  in  bad  taste  to  put  on  it  the  place 
of  residence  on  special  occasions,  or  an  informal  invita¬ 
tion  may  be  sent  by  writing  the  name  and  date  of  the 
event  on  the  lower  left  hand  of  the  card. 

A  lady’s  card-case  should  be  her  vade  meeum ,  for  she 
seldom  leaves  her  home  that  she  does  not  need  it. 

Carelessness  or  neglect  in  the  matter  of  cards  has  led 
to  serious  mistakes,  and  even  to  irrevocable  mischief. 

No  one  is  excusable  for  using  the  card  of  another  un¬ 
der  any  pretext  whatever ;  it  is  the  assumption  of  a  lie 
which  is  no  more  excusable  than  appropriating  the  name, 
dress,  or  possessions  of  another. 

First  Calls. 

It  is  sometimes  a  question  of  propriety  as  to  who  shall 
pay  the  first  call.  Custom  imposes  the  duty  upon  the 
older  residents  of  a  place  when  strangers  appear  in  their 
midst.  It  is  always  proper  for  a  married  lady  to  extend 
the  courtesy  of  a  first  call,  which  should  be  returned 
within  a  week,  or  their  cards,  with  an  explanation, 
should  be  sent  by  the  indebted  party.  After  this  ex- 
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change  of  visits,  if  the  acquaintance  does  not  promise  to 
be  a  desirable  one,  it  is  easily  dropped  by  withholding 
further  civilities  or  by  declining  proffered  attentions. 

In  the  matter  of  first  calls  the  advance  should  always 
be  made  by  the  older  toward  the  younger,  the  superior 
toward  the  inferior,  the  married  toward  the  single.  At 
the  seaside  or  other  resorts  those  who  take  cottages  or 
■who  are  first  at  the  hotels  should  make  the  first  call  to 
those  who  come  later.  Where  no  marked  distinction 
•exists,  or  where  all  seem  to  occupy  the  same  social  posi¬ 
tion,  the  one  whose  reception-day  occurs  first  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  first  call. 

Weighty  matters  should  never  be  discussed  during  a 
eall ;  the  lighter  and  more  trivial  subjects  only  should 
receive  attention  during  the  limit  of  a  fashionable  call. 

Special  Calls. 

Important  occasions  should  always  receive  attention 
from  a  calling  acquaintance :  a  birth,  a  death,  a  wedding, 
any  unusual  circumstance  that  elicits  congratulation  or 
sympathy,  should  be  marked  by  a  call,  or  at  least  a  card 
should  be  sent  by  messenger  if  it  is  not  delivered  in 
person.  A  small  bouquet  of  flowers  should  in  each  case 
accompany  the  card,  not  to  be  placed  on  display,  but 
simply  as  an  expression  of  sympathy  or  regard.  Such 
calls  should  be  returned  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  or 
a  card  should  be  returned  acknowledging  the  courtesy 
that  had  been  extended. 

At  resorts,  where  life  is  less  ceremonious  than  at  home, 
the  formality  of  calls  is  to  some  extent  laid  aside,  and 
the  preferable  hour  and  dress  are  left  very  much  to  the 
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choice  of  the  individual.  The  morning  call  is  preferred 
by  many,  but  not  a  few  defer  it  till  afternoon,  and  then 
call  in  driving  costume.  The  same  social  observances 
hold  good,  however,  at  resorts  as  anywhere  else,  though 
they  are  accompanied  by  less  formality. 

The  Party  Call. 

A  party  call  should  be  made  within  a  week  after  a 
dinner-  or  an  evening-party.  The  regular  reception-day 
is  the  proper  time  for  such  a  call,  but  if  that  be  not  con¬ 
venient  a  card  should  be  left  at  the  door  as  a  mark  of 
appreciation  of  the  entertainment. 

Gentlemen  who  have  no  near  relative  to  leave  their 
cards  for  them  may  send  them  by  post,  but  it  is  regarded 
as  a  great  mark  of  respect  to  leave  them  in  person  at  the 
door,  which  may  be  indicated  by  turning  down  one  corner 
of  the  card. 


Reception-Days. 

Every  lady  of  fashion  has  her  reception-day,  on  which 
she  receives  her  friends  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
three.  The  lady  receiving  should  be  dressed  in  a  suit¬ 
able  home  dress,  and  she  should  display  very  little 
jewelry  or  ornament,  reserving  that  privilege  for  those 
who  call.  As  her  guests  are  announced,  it  is  her  duty 
to  see  that  all  are  comfortably  seated,  devoting  her  at¬ 
tention  chiefly  to  the  latest  arrivals,  slighting  no  one, 
but  paying  particular  attention  to  the  elderly.  The 
conversation  being  on  the  lighter  topics,  it  is  easily 
directed  in  such  a  way  as  to  entertain  all  and  interest 
those  particularly  addressed. 
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Calls  of  Condolence. 

Perhaps  in  the  whole  calendar  of  socialities  there  is 
none  that  requires  so  much  delicacy  of  feeling  or  so 
much  nicety  of  taste  as  a  call  of  condolence.  Such  a 
call  should  be  paid  within  a  month  after  the  funeral. 
The  dress,  the  manner,  the  tone  of  voice, — all  must  in¬ 
dicate  the  depth  of  sympathy,  but  no  allusion  must  be 
made  by  the  caller  unless  the  subject  be  introduced  by 
the  bereaved;  only  then  is  it  allowable  to  speak  the 
sympathy  you  would  express.  Even  then  great  care 
must  be  exercised  that  the  wounds  be  not  opened  afresh 
by  any  untimely  remark,  however  well  meant.  There 
must  be  no  selfishness  or  curiosity  manifested  in  any 
way  by  the  one  calling,  but  everything  that  is  said  and 
clone  must  be  suggestive  of  disinterested  sympathy. 

Calls  of  Congratulation. 

As  opposite  in  character  as  is  the  event  that  calls 
forth  congratulation  from  that  which  elicits  sympathy, 
so  different  should  be  the  calls  made  to  express  these 
feelings.  In  paying  a  congratulatory  call  the  spirits 
must  be  in  accordance  with  the  occasion ;  the  dress,  the 
manner, — all  must  be  in  keeping.  No  one  has  a  right 
to  go  to  the  house  of  rejoicing  for  the  purpose  of  throw¬ 
ing  a  chill  on  the  happiness  of  the  inmates. 

The  congratulation,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be, 
should  be  expressed  in  all  the  delicacy  of  a  sensitive 
spirit,  avoiding  anything  of  an  unpleasant  or  a  personal 
character,  but  saying  everything  that  may  give  pleasure 
and  that  is  consistent  with  truth  or  appropriate  to  the 
occasion. 
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Card  Acquaintance. 

In  large  cities,  where  the  circle  of  acquaintance  is 
very  large,  and  where  there  are  a  great  many  demands 
on  the  time  of  a  lady  of  fashion,  there  are  those  who 
have  a  mere  calling  acquaintance  by  card.  This  ex- 
•change  of  courtesies  takes  up  no  time;  it  extends  the 
circle  of  acquaintance,  and  smooths  the  way  for  an 
occasional  meeting  in  the  drawing-room  of  friends. 

A  card  acquaintance  may  ripen  into  greater  intimacy, 
or  it  may  at  any  time  be  dropped  without  either  party 
taking  offence.  During  times  of  affliction  or  rejoicing 
■a  card  acquaintance  may  send  a  card  with  bouquet,  but 
she  should  never  call  in  condolence  or  congratulation 
unless  an  exchange  of  social  calls  has  previously  been 
made. 


Withdrawing. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  practice  is  spent  on  teach¬ 
ing  young  ladies  how  to  enter  a  drawing-room  grace¬ 
fully,  but  it  is  of  greater  importance  to  teach  them  how 
to  withdraw  gracefully  and  promptly.  It  has  become 
a  habit  to  make  several  efforts  to  leave,  even  rising 
from  the  seat  and  again  resuming  conversation ;  this  is 
extremely  awkward.  When  you  have  remained  the 
allotted  half  hour,  rise  to  leave  and  go  promptly,  with¬ 
out  keeping  the  hostess  waiting  to  say  adieu,  and  thus 
detaining  her  from  the  attention  due  to  other  callers, 
and  at  the  same  time  detaining  servants  that  have  been 
oalled  to  see  you  to  the  door. 

The  lady  of  the  house  should  on  reception-days 
simply  rise  to  say  u  Adieu the  husband  or  some 
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other  male  member  of  the  house  may  accompany  the* 
guest  to  the  door. 

Formal  Calls,  or  Visits  of  Ceremony. 

Besides  the  calling  acquaintance,  a  lady  is  often  called 
upon  to  pay  ceremonious  visits  to  persons  of  rank  or 
position,  officials,  or  dignitaries  in  office.  These  visits 
should  rarely  be  paid,  and  then  only  on  the  regular 
reception-day. 

Every  formality  must  be  observed  at  such  a  time  in 
the  selection  of  dress,  hour,  carriage,  and  servant,  that 
nothing  be  neglected  or  be  awkwardly  done.  A  cere¬ 
monious  call  need  not  extend  over  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  but  if  others  are  calling  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  the  attention  is  divided,  the  call  may  be  lengthened 
to  the  conventional  half  hour,  but  it  should  never 
extend  beyond  that  time. 

Only  such  topics  of  conversation  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  as  are  agreeable  to  the  dignitaries  upon  whom 
you  are  calling. 


On  Working  during  a  Call. 

No  excuse  can  be  given  for  continuing  to  work  while- 
any  one  is  making  a  formal  call.  There  are  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  one  might  continue  some  kinds  of 
work  during  a  social  call,  but  this  should  he  done  only 
in  a  case  of  extreme  necessity,  and  never  without  asking 
to  be  excused  by  the  party  that  is  calling.  Those  who 
perform  any  kind  of  light  labor  for  another,  and  whose- 
time  is  not  their  own,  would  be  excusable  for  continuing 
to  work,  enjoying  the  society  of  a  friend  at  the  same 
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time;  but  a  lady  in  society,  who  has  regular  reception- 
days,  is  supposed  to  have  time  enough  to  devote  to 
callers ;  and  such  a  one  would  be  inexcusable  were  she 
not  to  devote  the  whole  of  her  time  to  her  guests. 

The  Importance  of  Trifles  in  Calling. 

Many  of  the  social  requirements  in  the  matter  of 
calling  seem  like  trifles  compared  to  graver  affairs,  but 
since  our  lives  are  in  a  measure  made  up  of  trifles,  our 
social  life  depends  for  its  harmony  and  gratification  not 
upon  ceremonious  occasions,  but  upon  the  trifling  every¬ 
day  experiences  that  in  themselves  are  so  insignificant  as 
scarcely  to  merit  our  attention. 

True  courtesy  is  not  ostentatious;  its  chief  virtue 
consists  in  anticipating  the  wishes  of  others.  It  is  the 
forethought  which  suggests  the  act  of  kindness  that  is 
far  more  appreciable  than  the  deed  itself.  We  may  not 
have  the  means  or  the  opportunity  to  do  anything  very 
remarkable  for  those  around  us,  but  we  all  have  it  in  our 
power  to  carry  with  us  a  cheerful  countenance,  to  perform 
little  acts  of  kindness  and  courtesy,  to  strew  flowers  of 
kindly  sympathy  in  the  paths  of  the  erring  and  the 
careworn. 


New  Year’s  Calls. 

In.  smaller  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  great  centres  of 
population,  it  is  the  custom  for  gentlemen  to  offer  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  to  their  lady 
friends.  This  is  a  time-honored  custom  brought  from 
Holland  to  America  by  some  of  the  early  Knicker¬ 
bocker  representatives.  The  growth  of  the* cities,  and 
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the  consequent  extended  society,  render  the  general 
observance  of  the  day  impossible. 

Ladies  have  been  obliged  to  limit  entertainment  to 
their  own  particular  circle  of  friends,  or  to  send  cards 
of  invitation  in  such  numbers  as  would  not  exceed  the 
limit  of  comfortable  hospitality ;  others  receive  only  rel¬ 
atives  and  intimate  friends.  These  measures,  forced  by 
social  necessity,  have  taken  from  the  day  much  of  its 
original  significance,  so  that  its  peculiar  charm  is  lost, 
and  it  now  differs  very  slightly  from  other  reception- 
days. 

Ladies  who  entertain  extensively  send  out  by  post 
handsomely  engraved  cards  of  invitation.  If  the  host¬ 
ess  have  daughters  who  receive  with  her,  the  names  of 
all  should  appear  on  the  card;  but  a  single  envelope 
is  used,  which  contains  also  the  simple  visiting-card  of 
ladies  receiving  with  her.  The  following  style  of  card 

O  O  J 

is  appropriate. 


A  lady-guest  may  invite  her  friends  to  call  on  her  by 
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enclosing  her  card  with  that  of  the  hostess.  Elaborate 
preparations  are  made  by  those  who  send  out  special  in¬ 
vitations.  The  gas  is  lighted,  the  rooms  are  handsomely 
decorated  with  festoons  of  flowers,  the  ladies  appear  in 
full  evening  dress,  a  table  is  spread  as  for  an  ordinary 
reception  with  choice  articles  of  food,  and  in  such  variety 
as  to  suit  the  tastes  of  all — chicken  and  lobster  salads, 
oysters,  sandwiches,  boned  turkey,  fruit,  ice-cream,  cake, 
jellies,  coflee,  chocolate,  wines,  lemonade,  punches,  etc. 

It  is  the  preference  of  many  who  entertain,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  visit,  to  have  very  simple  refreshments — 
only  a  cup  of  coffee  or  of  chocolate — and  the  hostess 
who  does  not  offer  wines  to  her  New  Year’s  guests  is 
not  regarded  as  inhospitable,  but  rather  with  a  feeling 
of  respect  for  thus  modestly  asserting  her  principles. 

A  gentleman’s  costume  should  be  a  black  cut-away  or 
frock  coat,  dark  vest,  light  pantaloons,  necktie  and  gloves 
of  some  neutral  shade. 

Only  the  usual  visiting-card  should  be  used.  It  is  in 
bad  taste  to  use  a  fancy  card,  containing  any  kind  of 
suggestive  design  or  sentiment. 

When  for  any  reason  it  is  inconvenient  to  receive  calls 
on  New  Year’s  Day,  an  appropriate*  basket  or  receiver 
may  be  placed  at  the  door.  A  card  should  be  left  for 
each  lady  in  the  family. 

It  is  a  pleasant  custom  for  gentlemen  to  call  on  this 
day  on  ministers  and  invalid  or  aged  gentlemen  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  thus  expressing  sympathy  and  kindly  remem¬ 
brance.  During  the  first  year  of  marriage  a  gentleman 
does  not  visit,  but  assists  his  wife  in  entertaining  her 
guests. 
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Suggestions  on  ©alls. 

Style  of  Cards. — Visiting-cards  must  never  bear  a 
business  address.  Honorary  and  official  designations  are 
omitted  except  on  cards  used  for  official  visits.  Officers 
of  the  army  and  the  navy  may  use  their  titles  or  not,  as 
they  choose.  Members  of  Congress  may  use  the  prefix 
“  Hon.,”  and  judges  and  physicians  may  prefix  their 
titles,  but  it  is  allowed  to  no  other  profession. 

Photographs. — A  card  with  a  photograph  portrait  on 
it  is  a  vulgarism. 

Conversation. — The  formal  call  has  been  severely  crit¬ 
icised  on  account  of  its  small-talk,  but  it  is,  after  all,  the- 
most  agreeable  way  of  making  the  mere  acquaintance  of 
a  friend.  At  a  party  or  a  ball  the  conversation  is  neces¬ 
sarily  general,  but  during  a  call  it  naturally  assumes  a 
more  personal  character,  favorable  to  the  promotion  of 
intimacy  between  those  who  are  congenial. 

Returning  Calls. — Return  first  calls  promptly,  even 
though  there  be  not  sufficient  attraction  to  make  a  second 
call  desirable. 

Gentlemen’s  Formal  Calls. — When  gentlemen  make  a 
formal  call  in  the  evening,  they  retain  both  hat  and  cane 
in  hand  until  invited  to  lay  them  aside. 

Taking  Leave. — When  callers,  whether  ladies  or  gentle¬ 
men,  are  ready  to  go,  they  should  rise  and  go,  after  express¬ 
ing  pleasure  at  having  found  their  friends  at  home,  without 
any  apology  for  long  calls,  or  looking  at  a  watch,  or  re¬ 
marking,  “  I  must  go.” 

Never  resume  your  seat  after  rising  to  take  leave,  for 
double  farewells  are  always  awkward,.  Do  not  detain. 
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jour  hostess  or  take  her  attention  from  other  callers 
by  any  lingering  or  delay  after  you  have  once  risen 
to  withdraw. 

Grave  Discussions. — Never  indulge  in  grave  discus¬ 
sions  on  weighty  subjects  while  making  a  call ;  only 
trivial  subjects  are  proper  for  calls. 

Recognition  of  Strangers. — If  strangers  are  in  the 
room  when  a  caller  leaves,  a  slight  bow  in  passing  out 
is  a  sufficient  recognition. 

Married  Men. — Married  men  are  not  expected  to 
make  ceremonious  calls ;  the  wife  leaves  the  husband’s 
card. 

Laying  aside  Wraps. — Never  invite  a  caller  to  lay 
aside  her  wraps  while  making  a  formal  call,  nor  offer 
refreshments  of  any  kind.  Although  this  custom  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  country,  where  it  is  deemed  necessary,  the 
same  argument  cannot  be  offered  for  the  city. 

Calling  on  Guests. — The  friends  of  a  family  should 
call  upon  a  guest  as  soon  as  the  arrival  is  known. 

Congratulatory  Calls. — A  congratulatory  call  may  be 
made  on  a  friend  who  is  indebted  for  a  call. 

Calling  on  Invalids. — In  calling  on  an  invalid  never 
go  to  the  sick-room  until  invited. 

On  Drawing  near  the  Fire. — While  making  a  call  never 
draw  near  a  fire  unless  specially  invited. 

Calls  on  the  Sick. — Calls  that  have  been  made  on  the 
sick,  either  by  card  or  in  person,  must  be  returned  as 
soon  as  the  indisposed  has  sufficiently  recovered.  A 
gentleman  who  is  a  confirmed  invalid  may  receive 
visits  from  a  lady  at  his  room,  but  never  under  any 
other  circumstances. 
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Fussiness. — Never  remove  gloves  during  a  formal 
call,  or  toy  with  a  parasol,  or  by  fidgeting  in  any 
way  show  that  you  are  ill  at  ease. 

Extravagance  in  Dress. — To  call  upon  friends  in  re¬ 
duced  circumstances  arrayed  in  the  gorgeousness  of  an 
expensive  wardrobe  is  an  unpardonable  offense. 

Absence  during  a  Call. — While  visitors  remain  tho 
mistress  may  leave  the  room  only  under  the  most 
pressing  circumstances,  after  having  excused  herself,, 
and  must  return  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Interfering  with  Furniture. — It  is  considered  rude  to 
open  the  piano  or  play  upon  it,  or  to  examine  the  fur¬ 
niture  or  pictures,  or  to  displace  articles  of  furniture,, 
while  waiting  for  the  mistress  of  the  house  to  make 
her  appearance. 

Sitting  with  Back  to  Company. — Never  place  your 
chair  so  as  to  have  your  back  to  any  one,  or  play 
with  any  article,  or  seem  to  be  aware  of  anything  ex¬ 
cept  the  company  and  its  attractions. 

Calling  at  a  Boarding-house. — When  calling  upon 
friends  at  a  boarding-house  or  a  hotel  it  is  well  to 
write  the  name  of  the  person  upon  whom  the  call  i& 
to  be  made  over  your  own,  so  that  no  mistake  may 
occur. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Dinners  anlf  Dining. 

“  We  may  live  without  poetry,  music,  and  art ; 

We  may  live  without  conscience,  and  live  without  heart; 

We  may  live  without  friends ;  we  may  live  without  books; 

But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks. 

He  may  live  without  books, — what  is  knowledge  but  grieving  ? 
He  may  live  without  hope, — what  is  hope  but  deceiving  ? 

He  may  live  without  love, — what  is  passion  but  pining? 

But  where  is  the  man  that  can  live  without  dining 

Meredith, 


Antiquity  of  the  Custom. 

>ROM  the  dawn  of  civilization  dinner-eating 
has  been  in  favor  as  a  means  of  advancement 
in  social  culture,  refined  manners,  intellectual 
converse,  taste  for  science,  literature,  and  art, 
Bards  have  sung,  poets  have  written,  and  essayists 
have  discoursed  on  the  influence  of  social  gather¬ 
ings  at  the  dinner-table;  friendly  relationships  have 
sprung  up ;  intimate  intercourse  has  deepened ;  endur¬ 
ing  alliances  have  been  formed  through  the  genial  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  convivial  board. 

In  all  ages  the  friendship  of  nations,  as  well  as  that 
of  individuals,  has  been  cemented  and  enmities  have 
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been  forgotten  in  the  allurements  of  the  dinner-table. 
Diplomatists  take  advantage  of  this,  and  prefer  to 
transact  business  across  mahogany  rather  than  in  the 
cabinet  or  the  office. 

We  should  know  less  of  our  authors  and  statesmen 
had  we  not  met  them  at  the  dinner- table,  for  literature 
and  cookery  seem  to  have  had  an  intimate  connection 
since  the  days  of  Cadmus,  who  introduced  letters  into 
Greece  and  was  also  cook  to  the  kina*  of  Sidon. 

o 

The  Relation  that  Eating  Bears  to  Civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Much  of  the  history  of  a  nation  may  be  read  in  its 
bills  of  fare.  Glance  at  the  pages  of  history  and  you 
will  see  that  the  forms  and  conventionalities  of  a  ban¬ 
quet,  the  dishes  served,  and  the  wares  used  mark  all 
grades  of  taste  and  refinement,  from  the  lowest  form 
of  barbarism  to  the  culture  of  the  most  modern  civil¬ 
ization.  The  distinctive  lines  that  mark  the  different 
ages,  generations,  and  nations  are  not  more  rigidly  drawn 
by  the  pen  in  the  advancement  of  literature  and  art 
than  are  they  characterized  by  the  manners  and  customs 
in  eating. 

The  Ancient  Banquet  and  the  Modern  Dinner. 

The  luxurious  banquets  of  the  ancients  were  attended 
by  displays  not  only  of  edibles,  but  also  of  costumes, 
flowers,  retinues  of  servants,  ballet-dancing,  music,  silken 
cushions  suggestive  of  ease  and  elegance, — everything, 
indeed,  to  tempt  the  appetite  and  gratify  the  taste. 

The  hospitality — or  rather  the  extravagance — of  Nero 
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lias  perhaps  never  been  equaled.  It  is  said  lie  expended 
twelve  thousand  dollars  for  flowers  at  a  single  feast. 
Gleopatra  waded  knee-deep  through  roses  strewn  over 
the  floor  of  her  banquet-hall.  This  magnificence  of 
display  to  a  great  extent  passed  away  with  the  age  that 
gave  it  birth,  and  the  later  tendency  is  toward  simplicity, 
«o  that  the  modern  dinner  shows  none  of  the  grossness 
and  the  excessive  hospitality  indulged  in  by  the  ancient 
•Greek  and  Roman  hosts. 

Dining  in  America. 

The  rules  that  control  dinner-giving  in  America  have 
keen  modified  from  the  customs  of  England  and  France, 
and  have  been  adapted  to  the  social  wants  of  a  republic. 
Notwithstanding  the  claim  that  in  America  all  are  equal, 
there  are  still  social  castes  which  have  recognized  laws 
controlling  their  customs  and  habits,  though  not  so 
arbitrary,  perhaps,  as  those  of  monarchical  countries. 

The  Selection  of  Guests. 

The  choice  of  guests  to  be  entertained  is  of  no  little 
moment.  The  limit  as  to  numbers  must  be  decided  bv 
the  good  judgment  of  the  host.  The  selection  should 
be  made  with  reference  to  congeniality ;  persons  of  sim¬ 
ilar  tastes  or  of  positive  sympathies  should  be  brought 
together. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  dinners  are  suitable  for 
married  persons  only ;  they  may  be  considered  more^ 
appropriate  for  the  married,  but  young  people  add  a 
certain  charm  that  can  be  secured  only  by  the  difference 
in  years.  The  guests  need  not  be  friends,  nor  even 
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acquaintances,  if  the  hostess  be  familiar  with  their 
individual  tastes. 

Reception  of  Guests. 

When  guests  are  announced,  the  lady  of  the  house- 
advances  a  few  steps  to  meet  them,  gives  them  her  hand,, 
and  welcomes  them  cordially. 

Invitations  to  Dinner. 

The  selection  of  guests  having  been  made,  the  invita¬ 
tions  should  follow.  These  must  be  sent  in  the  name  of 
the  host  and  hostess  at  least  one  week  in  advance  of  the- 
dinner. 

The  invitations  must  be  sent  by  a  messenger,  and  the- 
answers  returned  by  a  servant,  unless  the  distance  be  too* 
great,  in  which  case  they  may  be  sent  by  post.  An  in¬ 
vitation  to  dine  should  be  answered  with. promptness,, 
and  the  engagement,  once  having  been  made,  should, 
not  be  broken  unless  some  insurmountable  obstacle  in¬ 
tervene,  an  explanation  of  which  should  be  made  at 
once,  so  that  ther£  be  no  vacant  place  in  the  circle. 

Form  of  Invitations. 

Engraved  cards  are  the  most  elegant,  and  should' 
be  used  by  those  who  entertain  very  often.  The  card 
should  contain  nothing  but  the  names  of  the  host  and 
the  hostess,  the  request,  the  name  of  the  guest,  and  the 
date  and  hour  for  which  the  invitation  is  given.  No 
figures  should  be  used  except  to  indicate  the  day  of  the- 
month  and  the  number  of  the  residence. 

The  following  is  a  correct  form : 
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A^d.  dZdd  A  cAk  dd.  (oAa.ddd.dzdA J^aAdddddd 

dd^u-edA  AAe  j^-Ae-diddzdd 

cJk*.  ■em  A  cAf&dd.  (AAdAA-tzddd  SAzdAdd  d 


zA  A&d't 


dddn^tdidd'y,  -u^.  dtd.dddd.dd. 

(Qdd,  (0'^ecAidddAez^  (QdAdAdd  42, 

<zA  d-idC  d  ddAddA. 

?46  <A§A'UdcA  (oA. 


The  following  is  a  proper  form  for  signifying  one’s 
acceptance  of  an  invitation  : 

CyA&d.  diddA cAfedd.  (AAdAAtzddd  AAi-cAdd  dt-ddd^iA 
dddAA  j/iAdtid-U'id  AAd  AdddA  ddddddA-czAddd  -Cjff  A^Sd. 
dZddA  cAffydd.  (AdZddd.udA J^faAdddadd  Ad  Atdddddd,  -tzA 

ddz&  d  ■cAd-cAy  (^AeAdddd-Au'y.,  (Q-cAo-Aed  42. 

In  the  case  of  a  refusal  to  accept  an  invitation  the 
following  is  a  proper  form : 

cAfod.  zzddA  cAfadd.  (AAddAAdZdn.  SAadAdd  dd^ddA 

A/ddd  ddddiAiAA^y  ddd  didcddtddA  djf 


ddddd  -tdd 


jAadddd-At-y  Ad  didddj^A  A^ft.  -ciddA  oM&te.  jAaA'ndddd  d 

Addd-cA  ddddddA-tzAcddd  jAd  AfyAcdAdddddAcidf,  ddidddddd^., 

(QcAdAed  J2. 
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It  is  rude  to  decline  an  invitation  without  expressing 
regret,  and  a  refusal  should  never  be  sent  without  giving 
an  explanation.  If  a  previous  engagement  prevents,  the 
words  “on  account  of  a  previous  engagement”  should 
take  the  place  of  “on  account  of  illness  in  the  family” 
In  the  above  form. 

If  the  dinner  be  given  in  honor  of  some  visitor  or 
stranger,  an  additional  card  should  be  enclosed  with  the 
invitation,  bearing  the  inscription — 


in-ee-'i? 

S^Q-esn't'^, 

• 

If  the  visitor  be  a  very  distinguished  personage,  and 
the  dinner  be  a  very  grand  affair,  the  name  of  the  hon¬ 
ored  individual  may  be  engraved  on  the  card  issued  by 
the  host  and  hostess. 

Promptness  in  Arriving. 

No  one  is  excusable  for  delaying  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  dinner  by  failing  to  appear  promptly.  Ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  hour  named  is  ample  time  for 
greetings,  introductions,  and  assignment  of  escorts. 

Thackeray,  in  his  excellent  satire  The  Book  of  Snobs , 
denounces  those  “with  hatred,  scorn,  and  indignation 
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who  come  to  dinner  at  nine  when  they  are  asked  at 
eight,  in  order  to  make  a  sensation.”  Let  no  one  be 
guilty  of  such  an  unpardonable  rudeness  as  to  delay 
the  hour  intentionally.  No  social  engagement  demands 
greater  promptness  than  does  an  invitation  to  dinner,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  pleasantness  of  the  occasion  depends  upon 
the  fulfillment  of  every  particular. 

Requisites  to  a  Successful  Dinner-Party. 

Taste  in  the  arrangement  of  a  table  and  in  the  decora- 
tion  of  the  room  is  an  essential  element,  for  where  taste 
is  displayed  the  homeliest  fare  is  made  appetizing.  The 
ease  and  grace  which  are  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
guests,  and  more  so  on  the  part  of  the  host  and  the 
hostess,  must  be  the  result  of  every-day  manners  and 
habits.  These  cannot  be  successfully  assumed -for  the 
occasion  without  betraying  the  deception. 

A  gentleman  will  be  a  gentleman  at  all  times — at  his 
own  table,  with  the  members  of  his  own  family,  at  the 
serving  of  a  modest  meal,  as  well  as  when  in  society  at 
the  dinner-table  of  the  distinguished.  Dress  or  position, 
money  or  influence,  will  not  conceal  at  table  the  want 
of  good  manners,  and  nowhere  else  is  the  want  of  good 
breeding  so  manifest. 

Conversation  at  Dinner. 

Good  talkers  are  invaluable  and  good  listeners  are  in¬ 
dispensable.  If  the  guests  be  well  chosen,  so  that  they 
be  congenial,  the  conversation  will  be  well  sustained,  and 
there  will  be  none  of  those  dead  pauses  which  are  so  em¬ 
barrassing  to  both  hostess  and  guest. 
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The  subjects  of  conversation  must  be  general.  If  there 
be  specialists  present,  authors,  scientists,  professional  men 
of  any  class,  they  must  take  the  precaution  not  to  intro¬ 
duce  topics  that  are  not  of  general  interest,  unless  their 
opinion  be  asked  by  disinterested  parties. 

It  is  courtesy  for  the  host  to  direct  the  conversation, 
rather  than  sustain  it  himself.  Knowing  the  preferences 
and  the  disposition  of  each  one,  it  is  his  duty  to  draw 
out  the  silent,  encourage  the  timid,  and  relieve  the  em¬ 
barrassed. 

“  Chatted  food  is  half  digested/’  is  an  old  saying,  but 
always  applicable,  and  is  observed  nowhere  so  little  as  in 
America,  where  even  eating  becomes  a  matter  of  business, 
and  where  meals  are  despatched  with  that  haste  which 
characterizes  all  business-engagements.  To  be  able  to 
engage  in  sprightly  conversation  over  the  dinner-table 
is  an  accomplishment  as  rare  as  it  is  desirable. 

Servants  at  Dinner. 

The  servants  should  be  well  trained,  tidy  in  their 
habits,  quiet  in  manner  and  action.  As  soon  as  the 
guests  are  seated  the  waiters  begin  to  pass  the  dishes 
at  the  right  of  the  host,  ending  with  the  lady  of  the 
house,  and  beginning  with  the  one  on  the  right  of  the 
hostess  and  ending  with  the  host. 

The  movements  of  the  servants  should  be  noiseless, 
and  for  that  purpose  they  should  wear  thin,  flexible 
slippers.  No  reproof  should  be  given  to  a  servant  for 
any  neglect  of  duty  or  for  any  accident  that  may  happen. 
No  apology  should  be  offered  nor  any  explanations  be 
made.  There  are  few  things  more  distressing  to  a  din- 
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Tier-company  than  to  see  a  hostess  ill  at  ease  or  to  detect 
an  interchange  of  nervous  glances  between  her  and  her 
servants.  Not  an  unnecessary  word  should  be  spoken 
between  hostess  and  servants,  but  everything  should 
be  done  as  though  the  dinner-party  were  an  every-day 
occurrence. 


The  Serving  of  Wine. 

If  wine  be  served,  drink  sparingly,  if  at  all.  If  you 
disapprove  of  the  custom,  you  need  not  drink,  but  the 
private  table  is  not  the  place  to  express  your  opinion 
•or  to  make  any  display  of  your  own  feelings  on  the 
subject. 

A  wine-glass  should  be  held  by  the  stem,  never  by  the 
bowl.  Do  not  empty  a  glass  at  one  drink,  nor  make  an 
effort  to  drain  the  cup.  Never  discuss  the  wine  served, 
nor  express  a  preference ;  a  well-trained  servant  names 
-each  wine  before  pouring,  and  if  any  be  served  that  you 
do  not  wish,  check  the  servant  by  simply  touching  the 
rim  of  your  glass. 

Sherry  and  port  should  not  be  spoken  of  as  sherry 
wine  and  port  wine.  Toasts  and  drinking  of  healths 
are  out  of  fashion,  except  at  public  dinners  or  at  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  parties. 

Ketiring  from  Table. 

When  dinner  is  finished,  at  a  signal  from  the  hostess 
the  ladies  leave  the  table  in  the  order  of  seats.  The 
•gentlemen  remain  standing  until  the  ladies  have  with¬ 
drawn,  and  then  retire  to  some  place  designated  in  order 
to  enjoy  their  cigars. 
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A  half  hour  after  dinner  coffee  may  be  served  in  the- 
drawing- room,  if  it  has  not  been  served  at  table,  in 
which  case  the  hostess  presides,  the  gentlemen  pass  the 
cups  to  the  ladies,  while  the  servants  follow  with  a  tray 
bearing  sugar  and  cream. 

Departure  of  Guests. 

Guests  may  take  their  departure  any  time  after  coffee 
has  been  served.  Two  hours  after  dinner  is  the  limit  of 
time  accorded  by  society.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  formal  dinners  are  given  only  in  the  evening,, 
which  renders  it  necessary  that  appropriate  limits  as 
to  time  be  observed. 


The  Dinner  Toilette. 

At  a  formal  dinner-party  the  ladies  should  appear  in 
the  full  toilette  of  the  season.  Gentlemen  are  expected 
to  wear  the  “  swallow-tail  ”  coat  and  the  white  tie.  The 
host  and  the  hostess  will  appear  in  more  quiet  costumes,, 
with  no  display  of  jewelry  or  style  that  may  outshine 
some  less-fortunate  guest.  Gloves  should  be  worn  until 
the  guests  are  seated  at  table,  and  once  having  been  re¬ 
moved  they  need  not  be  resumed. 

Every-day  Dining. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  mainly  to  formal  din¬ 
ners,  modifications  of  which  can  be  m$de  to  suit  almost 
any  occasion.  It  is  desirable  to  establish  a  home-habit 
of  daily  observing  the  simple  customs  that  make  the- 

table  so  charming. 

© 

Every  dinner  ought  to  be  as  good'  as  possible,  and- 
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since  taste  costs  no  money  and  takes  but  little  time  in 
exercising  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  most  modest 
meal  should  not  be  neatly  spread  and  served  with  the 
ceremonies  which  apply  to  more  formal  occasions,  so  far 
as  they  are  applicable  and  add  to  the  charm  of  the  oc¬ 
casion. 

The  plainest  room  may  be  made  beautiful  by  good 
taste,  and  the  homeliest  fare  appetizing  by  neatness 
and  skill.  A  little  attention  to  decoration  and  pretty 
arrangement  charms  the  eye,  whets  the  appetite, 
and  makes  the  home-table  a  powerful  refining  in¬ 
fluence,  while  the  every-day  observance  of  sensible  and 
simple  table  manners  promotes  comfort  and  culture, 
and  takes  the  pain  of  embarrassment  out  of  state,  oc¬ 
casions. 


Suggestions  for  tfjc  hostess. 

The  Dining-Room. — If  possible  the  dining-room 
should  be  one  of  the  most  cheery  in  the  house.  The 
temperature,  the  ventilation,  and  the  light  should  all 
be  attended*  to  with  care.  Guard  against  drafts  of  air, 
glaring  light,  and  impure  atmosphere. 

The  Table-Ware. — The  most  elegant  and  inexpensive 
table-ware  is  plain  white  china.  Elegance  of  design 
may  be  reserved  for  dessert  sets.  Full  sets  are  often 
decorated  to  match  the  finish  of  the  dining-room,  but 
the  expense  of  matching  is  very  great,  and  often  dif¬ 
ficult  to  secure. 

Dining-Room  Chairs. — Never  use  cane-seat  chairs  in  a 
dining-room,  for  laces  and  fine  fabrics  are  likely  to  be 
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torn  on  them.  The  chairs  should  be  of  equal  height, 
and  the  table  should  stand  firm  and  solid. 

Napkins  and  Napkin-Rings. — Napkins  must  be  of  good, 
■close  texture,  soft  and  yielding,  never  starched,  well 
ironed,  and  folded  perfectly  square.  Napkin-rings 
should  never  be  used  at  formal  dinners,  but  only  at 
private  tables  or  when  the  company  is  small. 

Preparation  on  the  Part  of  Servants. — Every  article 
that  will  be  needed  in  cooking  should  be  carefully  pre¬ 
pared;  an  exact  calculation  of  the  time  required  for  each 
■dish  should  be  made,  so  that  it  may  be  put  to  the  fire 
at  the  right  moment,  in  order  to  be  done  to  a  turn 
when  wanted. 

Assignment  of  Escorts. — When  the  company  is  very 
large,  it  is  best  for  the  hostess  to  assign  escorts  by  card, 
to  be  handed  by  the  servant  to  the  gentleman  upon  his 
arrival.  When  the  company  is  small,  the  hostess  upon 
receiving  the  gentleman  may  name  his  partner,  introdu¬ 
cing  him  to  the  lady  when  necessary. 

Assignment  of  Seats  at  Table. — The  host  designates 
the  place  to  be  occupied  at  table,  unless  the  company  be 
very  large,  when  cards  bearing  the  names  of  guests  are 
placed  upon  the  plates. 

The  host  should  try  to  arrange  the  seats  so  that  the 
■company  be  equally  distributed  as  to  conversational 
ability  and  congeniality  of  tastes.  Do  not  bring  to¬ 
gether  inveterate  talkers,  nor  those  who  are  habitually 
silent. 

In  the  seating  of  guests  see  that  each  has  ample  space 
at  table,  that  he  may  not  be  uncomfortable  or  crowd  his 
neighbor. 
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The  First  to  be  Served. — It  is  no  longer  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  who  should  be  first  served :  the  prefer¬ 
ence  is  to  be  accorded  to  the  lady  sitting  on  the  right  of 
the  host. 

Separate  Courses. — Never  allow  two  kinds  of  animal 
food  or  two  kinds  of  pastry  to  be  eaten  from  the  same 
plate.  Each  should  be  made  a  separate  course. 

Neatness  in  Serving. — Never  help  a  plate  too  abun¬ 
dantly,  or  flood  food  with  gravies,  or  insist  upon  a 
guest’s  eating  what  he  does  not  wish.  Above  all,  food 
should  be  served  neatly. 

Right  and  Left  Hand. — A  gentleman  should  always  be 
seated  on  the  right  of  the  lady  whom  he  escorts.  Water 
should  be  poured  at  the  right  of  a  guest.  Everything 
else,  is  handed  from  the  left. 


Suggestions  foe  Hmets. 

Individual  Manners. — Eat  without  making  a  noise  with 
either  lips  or  mouth.  Let  the  food  go  to  the  mouth,  not 
the  mouth  to  the  food.  Bread  should  never  be  bitten 
off,  but  pift  into  the  mouth  by  morsels  broken  off. 

Never  Mix  Food  on  the  Plate. — Each  kind  should  be 
kept  separate.  Soup  should  be  eaten  from  the  side 
of  the  spoon,  not  from  the  end,  and  the  side  of  the 
plate  must  never  be  tipped  so  as  to  get  the  last 
drop. 

Raw  Oysters  should  be  Eaten  with  a  Fork. — All  food 
that  cannot  be  handled  with  a  fork  should  be  eaten 
with  a  spoon.  The  knife  must  be  used  only  for  cut¬ 
ting  food. 
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Never  Place  the  Elbows,  Arms,  or  Hands  upon  the 
Table. — The  napkin  must  never  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  wipe  the  mouth. 

Never  Use  a  Toothpick  at  Table,  unless  unavoidable,, 
and  then  only  for  a  moment  while  holding  a  napkin 
before  the  mouth. 

Never  Play  with  the  Knives,  Forks,  Glasses,  or  lounge 
in  your  chair,  or  tilt  it  back,  or  assume  any  ungraceful 
attitude. 

It  is  Rude  to  Monopolize  conversation  at  table  or  laugh 
or  talk  loud. 

Food  must  not  be  Conveyed  to  the  Mouth  in  Large 
Portions,  neither  should  it  be  minced  into  little  bits. 

The  Position  at  Table  should  not  be  stiff  and  ungrace¬ 
ful,  neither  should  the  face  be  buried  in  the  plate. 

Never  Use  the  Handkerchief  unnecessarily  or  disgust¬ 
ingly. 

Do  not  Discuss  the  Food  while  eating;  if  a  dish  is 
declined,  it  should  be  done  politely,  without  assigning 
any  reason. 

At  Informal  Dinners,  when  a  dish  is  passed  from  one 
guest  to  another,  help  yourself  before  offering  it  to  the 
next,  to  avoid  delay  and  confusion. 

When  a  Plate  is  Sent  for  a  Second  Helping,  the  knife 
and  fork  should  be  placed  on  the  table  or  on  a  piece  of 
bread ;  they  should  never  be  sent  with  the  plate. 

When  a  Guest  has  Finished  Eating,  the  knife  and  fork 
should  be  placed  side  by  side  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  plate. 

The  Spoon  should  not  be  Left  in  the  Cup  while  drink¬ 
ing,  but  should  be  placed  in  the  saucer.  When  the  cup 
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is  sent  away  to  be  refilled  the  spoon  is  also  left  in  the 
saucer;  but  when  the  guest  has  finished  drinking  the 
spoon  should  be  placed  in  the  cup. 

When  Paring  Fruit  hold  it  on  a  fork  or  by  the  stem, 
and  carry  it  to  the  mouth  in  small  slices  on  the  point  of 
the  fruit-knife. 

Oranges  should  be  Peeled  without  Breaking  the  Inner 

Rind. — Never  pare  fruit  for  a  lady  unless  she  ask  you 
to  do  so,  and  then  hold  it  on  her  fork  instead  of  your 
■own. 

It  is  Well  to  Conform  to  the  Usage  of  those  Around 
You. — It  is  a  mark  of  superior  breeding  to  accept  any 
act  of  courtesy  with  the  same  spirit  that  prompts  the 
kindness,  even  though  it  do  not  conform  to  the  con¬ 
ventionalities  of  society. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


UrealUast. 


Breakfast  the  Social  Meal. 

REAKFAST  is  considered  the  most  social  meal 
of  the  day.  Dinners  and  suppers  may  be  form¬ 
alities,  social  requirements,  payment  of  social 
indebtedness,  but,  as  Macaulay  says,  “  You 
invite  a  man  to  breakfast  because  you  want  to 
see  him.” 

Both  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  invited  to  breakfast, 
but  this  meal  is  most  in  favor  with  men  of  leisure, 
artists,  and  literary  men.  The  fashionable  dinner  which 
occurs  in  the  evening  and  extends  into  the  night  conflicts 
with  the  hours  for  brain-work,  which,  strange  to  say,  are 
by  common  consent  set  apart  for  the  night — a  pernicious 
but  prevalent  custom  among  literary  men. 


Simplicity  of  the  Meal. 

The  want  of  formality  and  ceremony  at  breakfast  calls 
for  simplicity,  but  some  taste  should  be  displayed  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  table,  and  as  a  general  thing  more 
c^re  and  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  bill  of  fare  and 
to  the  serving  of  the  meal.  The  table-cloth  and  the 
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napkins  should  be  of  damask,  and  everything  should 
be  bright  and  cheery,  the  atmosphere  cool  and  inviting 
in  summer  and  warm  and  cozy  in  winter. 

Home  Breakfasts. 

The  breakfast  is  generally  placed  on  the  table  at  once, 
unless  fruits  or  oatmeal  be  served  as  a  first  course.  When 
warm  cakes  and  syrup  are  served,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
change  plates.  The  coffee-urn  with  its  silver  service 
should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
and  the  substantiate  before  the  master. 

Variety  every  day  should  characterize  the  bill  of  fare 
for  breakfast,  if  possible,  more  than  for  any  other  meal. 
The  number  of  dishes  being  less  than  at  dinner,  affords 
a  better  opportunity  to  give  variety  to  breakfast  each  day. 

Breakfa  st-P  a  rties  . 

Breakfast-parties  are  rapidly  growing  in  popularity 
with  ladies  who  number  among  their  friends  either  lit¬ 
erary  men  or  men  of  leisure.  The  breakfast-party  is  less 
expensive  and  less  formal  than  the  dinner.  The  hour  is 
from  nine  to  twelve  o’clock ;  business-men  are  necessarily 
barred  from  them,  but  as  a  social  indulgence  literary  men 
find  them  more  enjoyable  than  dinners. 

INVITATIONS  TO  BREAKFAST. 

Invitations  to  a  breakfast  are  written,  and  they  should 
be  sent  at  least  five  days  in  advance  of  the  occasion.  An 
informal  note  is  the  most  common  form  of  invitation,  but 
the  lady’s  visiting-card  is  sometimes  used,  in  which  case 
beneath  the  name  is  simply  written 
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If  the  occasion  be  a  grand  mid-day  affair,  the  invitation 
is  necessarily  more  formal,  and  it  should  then  be  engraved 
instead  of  written.  A  prompt  reply  should  be  sent  whether 
it  be  an  acceptance  or  a  regret,  for  the  informality  of  the 
meal  does  not  in  the  least  excuse  any  want  of  courtesy  or 
•of  necessary  form. 

The  Costume  for  Breakfasts. 

For  breakfast  the  simplest  costume  is  the  most  de¬ 
sirable.  Both  ladies  and  gentlemen  wear  walking  suits, 
which  require  that  every  part  of  the  costume  be  in  keep¬ 
ing.  Gloves  are  removed  at  table.  The  guests  should 
arrive  promptly;  their  entrance,  their  descent  from  the 
dressing-room  to  the  drawing-room,  their  greetings  to 
the  hostess,  and  their  assignment  of  partners,  are  all 
managed  as  on  the  occasion  of  a  formal  dinner.  If 
ladies  be  in  excess,  as  is  often  the  case,  two  ladies  re¬ 
ceive  due  notice  that  they  are  partners  for  the  meal. 

Seating  and  Eating. 

The  host  conducts  the  eldest  lady  or  the  one  whom  he 
desires  specially  to  distinguish  ;  the  hostess  follows  last, 
as  at  dinner.  If  there  be  no  host  present,  the  hostess 
leads  with  the  lady  or  the  gentleman  whom  she  wishes 
specially  to  favor. 

The  bill  of  fare  should  never  be  elaborate,  but  rather 
dainty  and  tasteful.  The  breakfast  should  be  served  with 
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as  little  attendance  and  as  little  display  as  possible.  The. 
courses  should  be  few,  but  everything  should  be  of  the 
best  and  choicest,  with  nothing  heavy  or  excessive  in 
quantity. 


Very  Formal  Breakfasts. 

The  directions  given  apply  only  to  very  social  affairs. 
When  the  breakfast  is  of  a  more  formal  character,  every¬ 
thing  must  be  in  keeping;  the  invitations,  the  hour,  the 
costumes,  the  bill  of  fare, — all  must  indicate  the  form¬ 
ality  of  the  occasion. 

Bridal  Breakfasts. 

When  a  breakfast  is  given  in  honor  of  a  newly-married 
couple,  it  is  necessarily  of  a  very  formal  character,  and 
but  for  the  hour  of  the  day  it  might  be  regarded  as  a 
ball-supper. 

At  a  wedding  breakfast  the  gentlemen  should  wear 
frockcoats  with  light-colored  vests  and  pantaloons; 
the  ladies  wear  visiting  costumes,  and  do  not  remove 
their  bonnets. 

The  bill  of  fare  should  be  regulated  by  the  season. 
It  may  consist  of  oysters,  fowl,  game,  ices,  and  confec¬ 
tions.  The  bride  and  the  bridegroom  lead  the  way  to  the 
dining-room,  followed  by  the  other  guests.  The  meal 
is  served  with  all  the  ceremony  of  a  formal  dinner. 


jrttppers. 

Custom  has  accorded  to  gentlemen  the  monopoly  of 
suppers,  though  in  many  instances  a  social,  informal  en- 
10 
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tertainment  ls  secured  to  both  sexes  by  these  evening" 
reunions,  which  lack  the  dignity  of  the  formal  dinner 
and  the  exclusiveness  of  the  luncheon  or  the  breakfast.. 


The  Lack  of  Ceremony. 

.Gentlemen  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  etiquette- 
that  control  the  manners  of  ladies,  but  they  employ 
less  ceremony  of  style.  A  gentleman  most  frequently 
extends  the  invitation  in  person  or  by  writing  a  friendly 
note,  or  when  the  occasion  is  of  a  formal  character  the- 
announcement  is  made  bv  sending  the  host’s  card  bear¬ 
ing  the  written  request: 


-a.'t  'tew  -a  -c 


ZJl. 


£ 


Suppers  Bearing  Names. 

Suppers  as  given  by  gentlemen  generally  have  some- 
distinctive  name  by  which  they  are  characterized,  each 
differing  materially  from  others  in  its  bill  of  fare,  which 
varies  in  character  with  the  distinctive  feature  of  the- 
supper. 


Champagne  Suppers. 

A  wine  supper  admits  of  almost  every  variety  of 
luxurious  dishes.  The  bill  of  fare  differs  very  little 
from  that  of  a  dinner,  except  that  there  are  no  vege¬ 
tables  and  the  delicacies  are  served  cold  instead  of  hot. 
It  usually  consists  of  fillets  of  game,  boned  turkey,, 
spiced  fish,  and  all  the  dainty  and  delicious  com- 
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pounds  for  the  desserts,  such  as  ices,  sweet  jellies,  and 
creams. 


Game  Suppers. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  game  supper  is 
found  in  the  varieties  of  wildfowl,  followed  by  jellies* 
and  creams. 

Fish  Suppers. 

When  a  fish  supper  is  given  the  dishes  are  chiefly 
made  up  of  the  products  of  the  sea,  the  river,  or  the- 
brook.  The  relishes  are  salads,  pickles,  sauces,  and 
olives.  Sweet  desserts  should  not  accompany  a  fish 
supper,  but  fruits,  wines,  and  coffee  should  be  served 
instead. 


Huncijecm. 

Both  ladies  and  gentlemen  attend  breakfasts  and  din¬ 
ners,  but  as  custom  accords  the  supper  to  gentlemen,  so 
it  assigns  the  luncheon  almost  exclusively  to  ladies. 

The  luncheon  is  an  informal  mid-day  meal,  where 
everything  is  placed  upon  the  table  before  the  guests 
begin  the  meal.  The  attendant  serves  only  the  first 
round,  leaving  the  guests  to  assist  one  another,  thus 
rendering  the  meal  as  sociable  as  possible. 

The  Bill  of  Fare  for  Luncheon. 

Though  the  bill  of  fare  is  not  so  extensive  as  for  a 
formal  dinner,  there  is  the  same  opportunity  to  display 
good  taste  and  a  well-appointed  table  as  at  a  grander 
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entertainment.  The  dishes  are  fewer  in  number,  and 
they  may  be  served  in  courses,  but  they  are  oftener 
placed  upon  the  table  at  once.  Coffee  is  served  at 
table,  the  hostess  presiding  over  the  coffee-urn,  instead 
of  serving  coffee  in  the  parlor,  as  is  the  custom  after 
a  dinner.  Chocolate  and  tea  should  also  be  served  at 
luncheon. 


The  Hour  for  Luncheon. 

The  hour  for  luncheon  varies,  occurring  as  early  as 
'eleven  o’clock,  and  often  as  late  as  two,  but  the  usual 
hour  is  about  one  o’clock,  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
desirable,  as  it  is  not  so  likely  then  to  destroy  the  ap¬ 
petite  for  dinner. 

In  England  the  fashionable  hour  for  a  luncheon-party 
is  five  o’clock,  and  in  America  it  is  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  later  the  hour  the  more  elegant  is  the 
entertainment.  However  this  may  be,  health  and  con¬ 
venience  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  establishing  of  a  custom. 


Invitations  to  Luncheon. 

The  invitations  to  a  luncheon-party  are  generally  very 
informal,  often  consisting  of  a  familiar  note  of  friend¬ 
ship,  but  generally  the  lady  uses  simply  her  visiting- 
card,  on  which  is  briefly  written, 


sl 


-d'VZ'e  -a 


'Pune,  yj- 


V  ajj  iW7v_/iv  ciiaLiukO.  v 
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If  the  lady  have  a  day  reserved  for  calls,  she  fre¬ 
quently  selects  that  one  on  which  to  give  her  luncheon,, 
in  which  case  she  conveys  her  request  by  writing  beneath 
her  own  name  simply, 


'Msyi-C'/Cetm  -awe 


presupposing  that  the  card  bears  the  lady’s  address  en¬ 
graved  on  the  right-hand  corner  and  the  receiving-day 
on  the  left. 


The  Costume  for  Luncheon. 

The  dress  to  be  worn  to  a  mid-day  luncheon  is  a  hand¬ 
some  walking  costume  and  visiting  gloves.  Gentlemen 
should  appear  in  a  morning  suit.  The  style  of  dress 
should  not  be  elaborate,  nor  should  it  be  one  that  would 
be  suitable  for  evening  entertainments ;  neither  is  it  ex¬ 
cusable  in  any  one  to  go  carelessly  attired,  for  it  is  a  very 
poor  compliment  to  the  hostess  and  the  guests  whom  you 
expect  to  meet. 

Ceremonious  Luncheon. 

Luncheons  are  often  made  the  occasions  of  great  cere¬ 
mony,  as  when  given  for  a  bridal-party,  at  which  times 
the  windows  are  darkened  and  the  rooms  lighted  within. 
The  parlor  and  the  dining-room  are  profusely  decorated 
with  flowers,  and  the  table  is  made  particularly  attractive 
with  ornamentations  of  flowers  and  fruit,  fancy  cakes,  and 
bonbons. 

The  bill  of  fare  is  equally  elaborate,  consisting  of 
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chickens,  oysters,  salads,  game,  and  croquettes.  Each 
dish  is  served  as  a  separate  course  and  with  all  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  a  formal  dinner.  The  costumes  are  elegant,  but 
never  on  any  occasion  such  as  would  be  appropriate  for 
evening  entertainments. 


Seating  at  Table  for  Luncheon. 

When  there  are  ladies  only  at  luncheon,  the  hostess 
leads  the  way,  seating  the  lady  whom  she  desires  to 
honor  at  her-  right.  The  guests  follow  and  seat  them¬ 
selves  without  direction.  If  gentlemen  be  present,  the 
same  order  is  observed  as  at  a  formal  dinner-party. 
Printed  bills  of  fare  are  not  used  at  luncheon,  except  in 
•extreme  cases,  where  the  number  of  courses  demand  it. 

The  New  England  Tea-Pa  rty. 

Everywhere  in  America  the  New  England  tea-party 
seems  to  have  gained  favor.  It  is  a  social  evening  meal 
of  an  informal  character,  in  which  old  and  young,  married 
and  single,  alike  may  participate. 

The  table  is  spread  with  a  snowy-white  cloth,  on  which 
appear  broiled  chickens  or  partridges,  hot  rolls,  muffins, 
waffles,  and  toast.  Flowers  and  fruit,  berries  and  cream, 
preserves  and  cake,  are  placed  in  cut-glass  and  odd  silver 
designs.  Tea  and  coffee  are  served  by  the  hostess  from  one 
end  of  the  table. 

The  guests,  who  have  been  invited  for  five  o’clock, 
appear  promptly,  and  are  seated  with  but  little  ceremony. 
This  meal  is  popular  for  its  sociability  and  freedom  from 
restraint.  The  company  retire  to  the  parlor  and  pass  an 
hour  or  two  in  social  converse,  occasionally  varied  by 
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music  or  quiet  games.  At  an  early  hour  the  guests 
“withdraw,  observing  in  this,  too,  the  primitive  custom 
of  the  New  Englanders. 


Suggestions  on  Breakfast,  Supper,  anU 
ilunrtjeon. 

Verbal  Invitations. — A  verbal  invitation  to  any  meal 
implies  a  very  informal  occasion,  with  plain  dressing,  early 
hours,  and  a  small  company. 

In  Refusing  a  Dish  refuse  simply;  do  not  say,  “Soup 
<loes  not  agree  with  me.”  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  “  No, 
thank  you.”  The  hostess  shows  rudeness  who  presses 
a  dish  that  is  refused. 

Apologies  for  Food  by  host  or  hostess  are  generally  a 
very  awkward  way  of  calling  forth  compliments. 

To  seem  to  Attend  to  the  Wants  of  a  Lady  who 
lias  an  escort,  at  table  or  elsewhere,  is  an  insult  to 
the  escort. 

Thanking  the  Waiter. — A  gentleman  or  a  lady  says 
simply,  “  Thank  you,”  to  a  waiter.  Any  apology  or 
-censure  directed  to  servants  is  out  of  place.  No  well- 
bred  host  or  hostess  will  find  fault  with  servants  while 
others  are  present. 

Smacking  the  Lips. — Never  smack  the  lips  or  make 
noises  in  the  mouth  or  throat,  or  pick  the  teeth,  or  put 
the  fingers  in  the  mouth,  wipe  the  fingers  on  the  table- 
cloth,  or  speak  when  the  mouth  is  full.  Do  not  slip 
back  the  sleeves  or  the  cuffs,  as  if  about  to  engage  in 
hard  work. 

Never  Eat  All  on  your  Plate,  never  scrape  it  or  wipe  it 
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with  bread,  or  stretch  your  feet  or  legs  under  the  table  to 
interfere  with  the  opposite  neighbor. 

At  a  Dinner  for  Gentlemen  Guests  only  the  mistress^ 
presides,  but  retires  after  dinner. 

At  a  Gentlemen’s  Party  the  host  only  has  a  right  to  call 
for  a  toast  or  a  song. 

Accepting  Invitations. — Neither  hostess  nor  guest  may 
accept  invitations  which  do  not  include  the  other. 

Conduct  toward  Servants  should  always  be  dignified 
and  just,  never  petulant  or  ill-tempered,  and,  above  all, 
not  familiar. 

Too  Large  Pieces  of  Food  should  never  be  taken  into 
the  mouth.  If  one  be  addressed  when  his  mouth  is  over¬ 
full,  an  awkward  pause  is  the  result. 

Drinking  or  Taking  Soup  with  a  gurgling  or  sipping 
sound,  opening  the  lips  while  masticating  food,  or  swal¬ 
lowing  with  an  effort,  are  all  disgusting  habits. 

Ladies  at  Table  should  gather  up  their  skirts,  so  as  not 
to  be  in  the  way  of  others. 

Leaning  Back  in  the  chair  at  table,  or,  still  worse,  tip¬ 
ping  the  chair  back,  making  a  noise  with  a  knife  and 
fork  on  the  plate,  or  scraping  the  plate,  is  rude. 

Never  Soak  up  Gravy  with  bread,  or  scrape  up  sauce 
with  a  spoon,  or  take  up  bones  with  the  fingers  in  order 
to  get  every  morsel  of  meat  from  them. 

Never  Pour  out  Coffee  or  tea  into  a  saucer  to  cool. 

Never  Pass  a  Plate  with  a  knife  or  a  fork  on  it. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


ILcttcr-Jiffilut  tng. 


The  Importance  of  Letter- Writing. 


OT  every  one  may  be  called  upon  to  write  for 
the  public,  to  prepare  manuscript  for  the 
press,  or  to  contribute  to  newspapers  or 
magazines ;  but  every  one  finds  it  necessary 
at  times  to  engage  in  correspondence  of  some 
kind,  and  it  is  a  deplorable  helplessness  that  is 
obliged  to  seek  the  assistance  of  others  in  the  writing 
of  a  letter. 

It  has  been  argued  that  those  who  can  talk  well  can 


write  well,  but  even  if  this  be  the  case,  it  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  spoken  language  takes  shades  of 
meaning  from  the  tone,  the  inflection,  the  expression  of 
the  face.  Written  language,  being  accompanied  by  no 
such  interpreters,  must  be  used  more  cautiously. 

The  epistolary  style  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  ac¬ 
quire.  Very  few  excel  in  letter- writing,  and  to  be  able 
to  write  a  letter  perfect  in  all  its  essentials  and  details  is 
an  attainment  acquired  by  a  very  limited  number. 

Cowper,  the  great  English  letter-writer,  acquired  his 
reputation  without  aiming  to  do  so.  His  letters  were 
not  written  for  the  public,  as  were  those  of  many  others. 
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but  were  selected  from  his  private  correspondence :  on 
account  of  their  great  excellence  and  superiority  they 
have  been  called  “talking  letters.”  How  many  persons 
of  the  present  generation  could  give  their  correspond¬ 
ence  to  the  press  with  any  degree  of  merit? 

Too  little  time  and  attention  is  given  to  this  important 
part  of  a  modern  education.  With  increased  facilities 
for  letter-writing  there  is  naturally  an  increased  number 
■of  letters  written,  but  there  should  not  necessarily  be  an 
.increased  negligence  in  the  manner  of  writing. 

Care  to  be  Exercised. 

No  degree  of  intimacy  excuses  a  carelessly- written 
letter.  In  the  selection  of  materials  the  very  best  taste 
should  be  exercised ;  the  choicest  language  should  be 
employed,  excluding  all  bad  grammar,  all  slang,  and 
everything  else  that  would  in  any  way  detract  from  the 
dignity  of  the  letter.  Simplicity  of  style  is  in  the  best 
taste,  avoiding  a  handwriting  that  is  conspicuous  for  its 
flourishes,  and,  above  all  things,  avoiding  that  stilted 
manner  of  expression  which  was  characteristic  of  olden¬ 
time  letters.  All  set  forms  of  speech  are  distasteful  and 
savor  of  the  cheap  prints  of  the  “  letter-writer.” 

The  Choice  of  Materials. 

The  quality  of  paper  used  is  an  important  item,  no 
matter  what  kind  of  letter  is  to  be  written.  Fashion 
-changes  the  style  and  the  form,  but  never  the  quality. 
White  paper  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  color  or  tint,  and 
it  should  always  be  used  by  gentlemen.  Ladies  are  ex¬ 
cusable  for  using  a  tint,  provided  it  be  delicate. 
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Plain,  unruled  paper,  heavy  in  quality,  is  greatly  to 
be  preferred  to  any  other,  and  should  in  all  eases  be 
recommended.  Business-men  should  use  a  style  and 
quality  better  adapted  to  their  special  correspondence, 
which  for  economy,  more  than  anything  else,  requires 
a  larger  size,  a  lighter  quality,  and  the  privilege  of 
using  but  half  a  sheet. 

The  envelope  should  in  all  cases  correspond  in  color 
and  quality  to  the  paper  used.* 

Black  ink  of  the  best  quality  should  be  selected,  both 
for  its  appearance  and  for  the  pleasure  it  affords  in  its 

use. 


The  Kinds  of  Letters. 

The  various  kinds  of  letters  written  take  their  name 
and  character  from  the  nature  of  the  occasion  that  calls 
them  forth.  Two  general  classes,  Business  and  Social , 
embrace  all  the  varieties. 

A  Business  letter  is  necessarily  short  and  to  the  point. 
It  requires  clearness  of  expression,  conciseness  of  style, 
and  courtesy  of  manner. 

Social  letters  include  the  great  mass  of  familiar  cor¬ 
respondence  known  as  Family  Letters,  Letters  of  Ad¬ 
vice,  Letters  of  Affection,  Letters  of  Condolence,  Let¬ 
ters  of  Congratulation.  These  admit  of  greater  length, 
of  greater  fluency  of  language,  of  greater  rhetorical  dis¬ 
play,  and  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  conversation. 

The  Divisions  of  a  Letter. 

For  the  sake  of  distinction,  the  different  parts  of  a 
letter  are  spoken  of  under  different  names — as,  the  Head- 
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ing,  the  Introduction,  the  Bodv,  the  Subscription,  and 
the  Superscription. 

The  mechanical  part  of  a  letter  is  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance,  since  it  has  been  argued  that  the  character  and 
ability  of  a  person  can  be  read  in  the  appearance  of  a 
letter  as  well  as  in  the  shape  of  the  head  or  in  the 
features  of  the  face.  There  is  an  attraction  about  the 
appearance  of  a  well-written  letter  that  cannot  be  re¬ 
sisted.  Positions  have  frequently  been  secured  and  for¬ 
tunes  have  been  made  through  the  influence  of  a  nicely- 
written  letter,  the  attractiveness  of  which  is  due  more 
to  the  mechanical  execution  than  to  the  sentiment  ex¬ 
pressed. 


The  Heading. 

The  Heading  of  a  letter  consists  of  the  name  of  the 
place  at  which  the  letter  was  written,  and  the  date  when 
written.  If  the  letter  be  written  from  a  city  like  Hew 
York,  Chicago,  or  Philadelphia,  the  door-number,  the 
name  of  the  street,  and  the  name  of  the  city  should 
occupy  the  first  line  of  the  heading,  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing,  example  : 


or. 


C#T  (Q.  Sclav  4462, 


(Q'cSoSe't. 

(ScS-a.'Se-t  •//,  'fS’S’2. 


If  the  letter  be  written  from  a  village  or  a  small  town. 
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the  county,  as  well  as  the  State,  should  be  mentioned,  as 
in  the  following : 


If  the  letter  be  written  from  a  large  town  or  a  small 
city,  the  county  may  be  omitted,  and  the  whole  heading 
occupy  but  a  single  line,  as  follows : 


<z. ,  Jgg'f. 


or, 


'/'/££  C/'-e'tsfo-e.&'wi-e-n,  QJfc'ue.;  ( cftcz.., 


If  the  letter  be  written  from  a  prominent  hotel  or  a 
boarding-school,  the  name  of  either  should  occupy  the 
first  line  of  the  heading,  in  which  case  the  heading 
would  occupy  three  lines,  as  follows: 


The  number  of  your  post-office  box  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  name  of  the  school  or  the  hotel  at  which 
you  are  boarding. 

Figures  are  employed  only  for  the  door-number,  the 
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day  of  the  month,  the  year,  and  the  number  of  your 
post-office  box. 

Every  important  word  should  begin  with  a  capital 
letter.  A  period  should  follow  every  abbreviation,  a 
comma  end  every  line,  until  the  heading  is  complete, 
when  it  is  ended  by  a  period. 

The  date  consists  of  the  month,  the  day  of  the  month, 
and  the  year.  Business-men  and  clerks,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  use  figures  to  indicate  all  of  these,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  it  is  excusable 
only  in  business  letters. 

In  the  foregoing  examples  notice  the  relative  position 
which  the  parts  of  the  heading  sustain  to  one  another. 

The  Introduction. 

The  Introduction  also  consists  of  two  parts,  the  formal 
address  and  the  salutation.  The  formal  address  varies 
with  the  style  of  letter  written.  It  consists  of  the  name , 
the  title,  and  the  place  of  business  or  the  residence  of  the 
person  addressed.  Titles  should  never  be  omitted,  but 
they  should  be  used  sparingly,  the  higher  always  sug¬ 
gesting  the  lower. 

The  Address  may  take  up  two  or  three  lines,  each  line 
followed  by  a  comma  until  the  address  is  complete,  when 
it  should  be  closed  with  a  period. 

The  complimentary  Salutation  varies  with  the  form¬ 
ality  of  the  letter  or  the  position  occupied  by  the  one 
addressed. 

In  the  following  observe  the  relation  of  parts,  vary¬ 
ing  with  the  length  of  the  address.  If  the  letter  is  to  a 
very  intimate  friend,  the  formal  address  may  be  omitted 
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entirely,  and  the  salutation  only  be  employed.  A  very 
good  authority  on  etiquette  says  that  the  custom  of 
leaving  a  blank  margin  on  the  left-hand  side  of  each 
page  is  now  looked  upon  as  obsolete  except  in  legal 
documents  : 


Example  I. 

-ca.'md;  ed^ejfa4'dey 


Example  II. 


C/Zw  -c/e-ud  C$4 


Example  III. 

■edddd.  &  (~f§4d'ccd-e/ 

d/  S^adt-c/  f,  C^eut 


Example  IV. 

It- 


/dO 

J^edidt^ednedi, 


The  Body  of  the  Letter. 

If  the  introduction  is  long,  begin  the  Body  of  the  letter 
at  the  end  of  the  salutation,  and  on  the  same  line,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  it  by  a  comma  and  a  dash,  as  follows : 
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If  the  introduction  is  short,  begin  the  body  of  the  letter 
on  the  next  line  below,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  last  line  of  the  introduction,  as  follows : 


eei'i  (Qfot 


c7  0 


The  body  of  the  letter  should  vary  in  style  and  length 
with  the  character  of  the  letter.  The  language  should 
be  natural,  avoiding  a  stilted  manner  of  expression.  It 
should  be  clear  in  construction.  The  writing  should  be 
neat  and  legible,  avoiding  all  flourishes,  erasures,  blots, 
interlineations,  underscoring  of  words,  cross-lines,  and  in 
fact  everything  that  will  in  any  way  detract  from  the 
neatness  and  attractiveness  of  the  letter. 

In  conversation  there  is  a  sympathy  of  tone,  man¬ 
ner,  and  sentiment,  but  writing  is  necessarily  one-sided, 
and  we  cannot  therefore  be  too  careful  about  the  wording 
nf  our  letters,  even  to  our  most  intimate  friends.  Para¬ 
graphs  should  be  used  only  when  the  subject  is  changed. 
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Business  letters  should  be  short,  omitting  nothing  that 
is  necessary,  avoiding  all  repetitions  and  unnecessary  ex¬ 
planations. 

Official  letters  belong  to  business  letters,  and  come 
under  the  same  restrictions,  but  are  more  formal  and 
ceremonious  in  character. 


The  Subscription. 

The  Subscription  also  consists  of  two  parts — the  com¬ 
plimentary  conclusion  and  the  signature.  The  forms  of 
the  complimentary  close  are  varied,  and  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  relations  of  the  writer  to  the  one  addressed. 

Letters  of  friendship  require  some  expression  of  regard. 
Business  letters  require  respect  only,  while  letters  of  cere¬ 
mony  require  greater  deference.  Examples  of  different 
forms  are  given  below. 

The  signature  consists  of  the  Christian  name  and  the 
surname.  The  full  signature  should  be  written  under 
all  circumstances  as  a  matter  of  safety,  and  in  all  except 
home-letters  the  full  Christian  name  should  be  used.  No 
abbreviations  or  pet-names  should  be  indulged  in.  The 
subscription  should  begin  on  the  middle  of  the  first  line, 
below  the  body  of  the  letter,  and  the  parts  should  slope 
toward  the  right,  as  do  those  of  the  heading  and  the  ad¬ 
dress.  The  signature  should  be  written  very  plainly,  so 
that  no  mistake  can  be  made  should  the  letter  miscarry : 


Example  I. 
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Example  II. 


Example  III. 


Example  IV. 


The  Superscription. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  letter- writing  is 
the  Superscription  on  the  envelope.  More  than  four 
million  letters  find  their  way  to  the  Dead-letter  Office 
in  Washington  every  year,  a  large  number  of  which  are 
improperly  directed. 

The  proper  direction  gives  the  title  and  the  name,  the 
post-office,  the  county,  and  the  State.  All  the  words  in 
the  direction  except  prepositions  and  articles  should  begin 
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with  capital  letters.  A  period  must  follow  every  abbre¬ 
viation,  and  one  must  be  placed  also  at  the  end  of  the 
complete  direction.  A  comma  separates  the  parts  of  the 
address. 

The  county  should  always  be  given,  except  when  the 
letter  is  sent  to  a  large  city.  The  direction  varies  witb 
the  kind  of  letter.  Business  letters  should  be  sent  directly 
to  the  place  of  business,  and  should  have  the  street  and  the 
number  plainly  indicated,  or  they  may  also  be  sent  to  a 
post-office  box.  Letters  of  friendship  should  be  sent  to- 
the  residence  of  the  person  addressed. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  directions  on  an  envelope; 
be  written  horizontally,  and  as  neatly  as  possible.  The; 
practice  of  writing  the  superscription  in  a  diagonal  Of 
catercornered  direction  is  not  only  in  bad  taste,  but  it 
also  shows  one’s  peculiarities  in  an  undesirable  light. 

The  relative  parts  of  the  superscription  is  a  matter  of 
no  little  importance.  Observe  the  different  forms  below : 


1. 
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2. 


Titles. 

Honorary  titles  are  a  mark  of  respect  and  a  means 
of  identification  which  will  ensure  prompt  delivery  by 
the  postmaster. 

Hon.  is  properly  applied  before  the  names  of  judges, 
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Senators,  Representatives,  beads  of  government  depart¬ 
ments,  mayors,  and  others  of  like  rank. 

His  Excellency  applies  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  an  ambassador  of  the  United  States,  or  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  a  State. 

The  most  common  titles  are — Mr .,  Messrs.,  Master, 
Miss ,  Mrs.,  Misses,  Dr.,  Dev.,  Rev.  Dr.,  Rev.  Mr.,  D.  D., 
M.  D.,  Esq.,  Prof.,  Pres.,  Capt.,  etc. 

A  husband’s  title  should  always  be  given  to  a  married 
lady;  as,  Mrs.  Dr.  Burg,  Mrs.  Gen.  James  A.  Beaver. 

In  addressing  married  ladies  the  word  Sir  gives  place 
to  the  word  Madam,  and  many  use  the  same  title  in 
addressing  an  unmarried  lady,  inasmuch  as  there  seems, 
to  be  no  equivalent  term  in  the  language.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is,  however,  used  very  extensively  in  business  forms 
in  addressing  an  unmarried  ladv  : 

O  * 


All  married  women  should  be  addressed  also  by  the 
names  as  well  as  the  titles  of  their  husbands.  The  use 
of  the  baptismal  name  means  that  the  lady  is  unmarried 
or  is  a  widow. 

Guard  against  the  excessive  use  of  titles,  but  if  it 
be  necessary  to  use  several  literary  or  professional  titles,, 
arrange  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  bestowed ; 
as,  Prof.  John  H.  Thompson,  A.  M.,  M.  D. ;  Hon.  Henry 
B.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  LL.D. 
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Indiscriminate  Correspondence. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  indiscriminate  correspondence. 
There  are  certain  friends  and  relatives  who  have  a  claim 
on  us,  and  to  whom  we  should  devote  a  reasonable  por¬ 
tion  of  our  leisure  time.  There  are  others  who  “  will 
aiot  stay  answered,”  and  who  make  too  great  demands 
upon  the  time  of  busy  people. 

Among  your  absent  friends  there  are  certainly  those 
with  whom  correspondence  would  be  edifying  and  enter¬ 
taining;  select  these  for  your  regular  correspondents, 
and  endeavor  to  make  your  letters  as  appreciable  as  are 
theirs.  By  observation  and  practice  you  will  acquire 
the  habit  of  writing  well,  not  only  as  regards  the  me¬ 
chanical  part,  but  also  in  the  matter  of  expression  and 
style. 


Anonymous  Letters. 

There  is  but  one  opinion  entertained  with  regard  to 
an  anonymous  letter,  and  that  is  that  the  writer  is  either 
a  coward  or  a  knave,  and  that  no  attention  should  be 
given  to  such  a  letter  except  to  destroy  it  at  once. 

Letters  of  Special  Import. 

Letters  of  introduction,  of  congratulation,  of  con¬ 
dolence,  of  application,  etc.  should  be  written  on  that, 
subject  only  which  calls  forth  the  writing  of  the  letter. 
They  should  resemble  business  letters  in  brevity,  should 
be  well  expressed,  and  be  entirely  appropriate  to  the 
subject.  They  are  more  difficult  to  write,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  style  of  letters,  on  account  of  the  personality 
necessarily  employed. 
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Letters  of  condolence  require  the  utmost  care  to 
express  sympathy  without  opening  afresh  the  recent 
wound. 

Letters  of  application  require  an  honest  statement 
of  facts  only,  without  any  egotistical  display  of  quali¬ 
fications. 

Letters  of  introduction  and  of  congratulation  require 
candor  and  good-will  only,  without  the  slightest  degree 
of  flattery  or  of  envy. 


jrpccuncits  of  Jicttcrs. 

i. 

A  Letter  of  Condolence. 

Richmond ,  La., 

Aug .  Hj  1881 . 

My  dear  Cousin , 

My  pen  refuses  to  write  all  that  is  in  my  heart 
•to-day.  How  I  want  to  he  with  you  to  take  your  hand  in 
mine  and  let  you  know  the  sympathy  my  poor  words  fail  to 
< express  !  As  I  think  of  your  great  bereavement ,  and  my 
consequent  loss ,  I  call  to  mind  all  the  kindness  and  favors 
I  have  received  at  your  father’s  hands — all  the  expressions 
of  affection  of  which  his  great  heart  was  capable . 

*  May  you  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  his  whole  life 
was  a  work  of  charity  and  benevolence ,  and  that  all  his 
•actions  were  the  promptings  of  a  genuine  Christian  de¬ 
votion  ! 

Affectionately  yours , 

Mary  Lee . 
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II. 

A  Letter  of  Congratulation. 


Meadville*  Crawford  Co.,  Pa., 

July  12,  1882. 

My  dear  Brother, 

Your  letter  informing  us  that  you  had  success¬ 
fully  passed  the.  final  examination  gave  us  great  pleasure . 
Now  that  the  suspense  is  over,  we  but  realize  our  anxiety 
and  but  fully  appreciate  your  great  effort.  Our  hearty ■ 
congratulations  are  with  you,  dear  Brother,  in  this  your 
first  victory,  and  we  trust  it  may  prove  the  stepping-stone * 
to  other  and  greater  eminence.. 

Your  loving  sister, 

Eugenia  Fairfield. 


III. 

A  Letter  of  Introduction. 


Belief onte,  Centre  Co.,  Pa., 
Oct  12,  1882. 


Dr.  William  Johnson, 

Altoona,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir, 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  f  riend  John  Whitmore,  , 
who  desires  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  in  your  excellent' 
institution.  You  will  find  him  a  young  man  of  good 
habits  and  excellent  mind.  Trusting  that  he  will  be  greatlyr 
benefited  by  his  acquaintance  with  you,  I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  Henry  Young. 
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IV. 

A  Letter  of  Application. 

Carlisle,  Cumb.  Co.,  Pa. 

Sept.  9,  1880. 

Martin  L.  Schoeh,  Esq., 

Sec.  Board  of  Directors, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  learned  that  a  teacher  is  desired 
for  Grammar  School,  No.  2,  of  your  city,  I  beg  leave  to 
offer  myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  position.  I  graduated 
in  1879  cd  the  State  Normal  School  at  Loch  Haven,  and 
have  been  engaged  in  teaching  ever  since  that  time. 

Enclosed  you  will  find,  testimonials  from  the  school-officers 
under  whom  I  have  taught,  also  a  recommendation  from 
Dr.  A.  N.  Raub,  Principal  of  the  above-named  institution. 

Should  you  desire  a  personal  interview,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  present  myself  at  such  time  and  place  as  you  may  be 
pleased  to  designate. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  much  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Davis. 


V. 

A  Letter  of  Recommendation. 

Pittsburg,  Pa., 

May  10,  1882. 

To  whom  it  may  concern : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  to  your 
favorable  notice  Miss  Laura  Allen,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
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the  Musical  Conservatory  in  this  city ,  and  who  is  fully 
qualified  to  give  instruction  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
music. 

Miss  Allen’s  industry  and  application  are  no  less  re¬ 
markable  than  is  her  voice.  Any  one  desiring  an  in¬ 
structor ,  or  those  desiring  to  secure  musical  services  at 
entertainments ,  will  do  well  to  confer  with  her. 

Respectfully , 

Henry  I).  Marshall , 

Pres.  Musical  Conservatory. 

VI. 

Resolutions  of  Respect. 

The  following  is  a  correct  form  for  resolutions  of  respect, 
and  the  manner  of  making  notification : 

At  a  special  meeting  of - Society ,  held 

Dec.  8,  1882,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

An  all-wise  Providence,  in  His  inscrutable 
icisdom,  has  removed  by  death  our  late  classmate  and 

brother, - ,  one  whom  we  all  regarded  with 

affection — an  ambitious  student,  a  kind  friend,  and  a  genial 
companion  ;  therefore, 

JUsoluciJ,  That  as  a  class  we  have  sustained  an  irrepar¬ 
able  loss,  but,  while  realizing  this,  we  boro  in  submission  to 
Him  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

JRsoluci),  That  as  an  association  the  -  - 

Society  has  met  with  a  sad  loss.  During  his  long  connec¬ 
tion  with  us  as  an  active  member  of  our  organization  we 
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have  learned  to  respect  him  for  those  manly  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  by  which  his  actions  were  characterized. 

Jlesolueb,  That  as  a.  school  we  especially  mourn  the  loss 
of  one  whose  early  manhood  gave  promise  of  much  useful - 
ness. 

Jlesolueb,  That  we  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning 
for  thirty  days  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  our 
deceased  classmate  and  f  riend. 

ilesolueb,  That,  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased ;  that  said  resolutions  be  inserted 
also  in  the  newspapers  of  the  city ;  and  that  a  copy  be 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  society. 

;J.  Henry  Brown, 

John  Williams, 

Mary  V.  Anderson. 

Dec .  10, 1882. 

VII. 

An  Order  for  Dress  Goods. 

Ridgway,  Elk  Co.,  Pa., 
Sept.  28,  1882. 

Messrs.  Ridley  &  Sons, 

Grand,  Allen,  and  Orchard  Sts., 

New  York. 

Gentlemen, — Please  send  to  me  by  express,  C.  0.  D., 
twenty  yards  Satin  de  Lyon,  like  the  enclosed  sample, 
and  oblige 


Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  George  Lefevre. 
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VIII. 

An  Order  for  Music. 

Loch  Haven ,  Pa., 

Oct.  30,  1883. 

Messrs.  Lee  &  Walker, 

1113  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen, — Please  send  to  me,  by  mail,  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  the  following  music: 


1  Oscar  Wilde  Galop, 

Snow. 

1  Racquet  Waltz, 

Chandler. 

1  Robin  Adair  ( vocal  solo), 

Moran. 

1  Trajetta’s  Primer  of  Music. 

1  When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly, 

Abt. 

Enclosed  please  find  money  for  the  payment  of  the  same. 
Very  respectfully, 

[Miss)  Ada  M.  Whiting. 

An  Application  for  a  Catalogue. 

York,  Pa.,  May  5,  1883. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Peoples, 

State  Normal  School, 

Loch  Haven,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir, — Please  send  me  a  late  catalogue  of  the  in - 
stitution  with  which  you  are  connected.  I  have  decided  to 
attend  school  next  winter,  and  desire  to  obtain  information 
concerning  your  course  of  study,  the  expense,  etc. 

By  complying  with  the  above  request  you  will  greatly* 
oblige 

Yours  very  truly, 

Arthur  D.  Ziegler. 
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Suggestions  on  Hettcr-fflffiirittng. 

Acknowledge  Favors,  and  all  courteous  attentions  that 
require  acknowledgment,  immediately. 

After  Returning  Home  from  a  Visit  to  a  friend  in  an¬ 
other  city  write  at  once  of  your  safe  arrival,  and  your 
appreciation  of  the  hospitality  you  have  enjoyed. 

Crossed  Letters  are  never  respectful,  even  when  written 
to  near  relatives. 

Monograms  are  allowable  only  in  black  or  blank 
stamp.  Gilt  or  colored  monograms’  should  never  be 
used  by  any  one. 

Letters  about  One’s  Own  Affairs,  requiring  an  answer, 
should  always  enclose  a  stamp  to  pay  return  postage,  or 
else  a  stamped  envelope. 

The  Stamp  should  be  placed  on  the  upper  right-hand 
eorner  of  the  envelope,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  en¬ 
velope  itself. 

Never  Write  the  Superscription  Obliquely  or  reversed, 
but  always  straight  across  the  envelope,  with  the  parts 
in  proper  relation  to  one  another. 

Letters  should  Always  be  Civil  in  Tone. — If  they  are 
otherwise,  they  detract  from  the  dignity  of  the  writer 
rather  than  from  that  of  the  receiver. 

Errors  in  Spelling  and  Grammar  are  violations  of  pro¬ 
priety  of  which  no  well-bred  person  can  afford  to  be 
guilty. 

The  Secret  of  Correct  Letter-Writing  lies  in  being 
simple,  concise,  clear,  and  natural  in  style. 

Postal  Cards  take  the  place  of  letters,  but  resemble 
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telegrams.  The  formalities  of  letters  are  dispensed  with ; 
no  attention  should  be  paid  to  style,  except  as  to  clear¬ 
ness  and  condensation. 

Never  Write  a  Private  Letter  on  Foolscap  Paper. — If 

you  are  compelled  to  use  foolscap  for  want  of  any  other 
paper,  you  should  offer  an  apology. 

Never  send  a  Half-sheet  Letter,  except  on  business. 
If  you  write  only  a  few  lines  in  a  social  letter,  always 
send  the  whole  sheet. 

Never  Write  on  any  but  White  or  delicately-tinted 
paper. 

Sealing-wax  should  never  be  used  to  seal  any  kind  of 
letters  except  foreign  despatches  and  money  packages. 

Never  Close  a  Letter  with  “  Yours ,  etc  ” 

In  Closing  Letters  begin  each  line  with  a  capital  letter,, 
but  do  not  begin  the  other  words  of  the  line  with 
capitals.  Thus :  write  Yours  very  truly ,  not  Yours  Very 
Truly ;  Yours  respectfully ,  not  Yours  Respectfully. 

In  Writing  to  a  Stranger  it  is  proper  for  a  lady  to  sign 
her  name  as  follows  : 


or  better. 


fci  md. 


It  is  Best  to  Write  the  First  Name  in  Full  when  writ¬ 
ing  to  a  stranger,  so  that  the  person  receiving  the  letter 
may  know  at  once  whether  the  writer  is  a  lady  or  a 


gentleman. 
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Thus:  instead  of  writing  A.  G.  Walters ,  the  name  of 
which  A.  is  the  first  letter  .should  be  written  out  in  full 
— Albert ,  Alice ,  Anna,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Begin  the  Superscription  about  the  middle  of  the  en¬ 
velope,  the  title  preceding  the  name  being  near  the  left 
edge. 

Place  a  Period  after  Every  Abbreviation,  and  a  comma 
after  every  line  on  the  envelope  except  the  last,  which 
should  be  followed  by  a  period,  to  show  that  the  address 
is  complete. 

Separate  the  Words  of  the  Address  by  commas,  and 
place  a  period  at  the  end  of  the  address.  Thus : 


•/  06 


'i-eiz-cFe-cF.  eFc. 

<7 


A  Comma  should  Follow  the  Salutation,  except  when 
the  body  of  the  letter  begins  on  the  same  line  as  the 
salutation.  See  the  example  above  for  the  exception. 

Strangers  should  be  addressed  as  Sir,  Madam,  Rev.  Sir , 
General,  Colonel,  etc. 

Acquaintances  are  usually  addressed  as  Dear  Sir,  Dear 
Madam,  Dear  3Iiss  Thompson,  etc. 

Friends  are  usually  addressed  as  Dear  Friend,  Dear 
Susan,  Friend  Scott,  My  dear  Madam,  My  dear  Porter , 
etc. 

Near  Relatives  and  other  dear  friends  are  usually  ad- 
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■dressed  as  My  deal ■  Papa ,  Ji?/  darling  Sister,  My  dear 
Child,  Dearest  Maggie,  My  dear  Brother,  My  dear  Henry , 
etc. 

Sometimes  the  Address  is  Placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
letter,  beginning  on  the  line  next  below  the  signature, 
but  at  the  left  side  of  the  page,  in  the  same  position  as 
if  written  before  the  body  of  the  letter. 

When  the  Address  consists  of  Three  Lines,  the  salu¬ 
tation  may  begin  under  the  first  letter  or  figure  of  either 
the  second  or  the  first  line,  but  it  is  usually  written  be¬ 
ginning  under  the  first  letter  or  figure  of  the  second 
line. 

In  Addressing  a  Clergyman  it  is  customary  to  begin 
with  Reverend  Sir  or  Dear  Sir.  Rev.  Joseph  Warren  or 
Rev.  Mr.  Warren,  where  the  first  name  is  not  known,  is 
a  correct  form.  It  is  no  longer  customary  to  attach  to 
clergymen’s  names  such  titles  as  A.  B.  and  A.  M. 

Doctors  of  Divinity  and  Doctors  of  Medicine  are  usu¬ 
ally  distinguished  as  follows :  “  To  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.  DP  or  u  Rev.  Dr.  Arnold ;”  “  To  J.  A.  Lutz, 
M.  D”  “Doctor  Lutz;’  or  “  Dr.  Lutz .” 

In  Writing  to  Servants  the  writer  employs  the  third 
person,  somewhat  as  follows:  “To  Alary  Allen:  Mrs. 
Smith  is  anxious  to  have  her  house  in  readiness  by 
Monday,  the  15th,”  etc. 

In  Writing  to  Tradespeople  the  third  person  is  gen¬ 
erally  used,  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  write  in  the  first 
person,  it  is  common  to  begin  the  letter  with  “Sir”  or 
u  Dear  Sir  ”  and  end  with  “  Yours  truly,”  giving  the 
initials  only,  as  “  J.  B.  Johnson,”  rather  than  “  James  B. 
Johnson.” 
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Never  Sign  your  Name  to  a  note  written  in  the  third 
person.  Never  sign  your  name  to  any  paper  without 
Urst  reading  it  and  understanding  the  import  and  full 
effect  of  it. 

When  a  Note  Exceeds  a  Few  Lines  it  is  better,  even 
’when  writing  to  strangers,  to  let  it  take  the  shape  of  a 
letter  and  write  it  in  the  first  person.  It  is  said  the 
French  have  the  following  rule  :  “  In  manuscript  letters 
never  use  the  third  person  excepting  when  writing  to 
jour  dressmakers  and  tailors.” 

In  Replying  to  a  Note  written  in  the  first  person  it  is 
-considered  highly  impolite  for  the  one  who  answers  to 
use  the  third  person. 

Never  Write  of  your  Children  as  “  Master  George” 
or  “  Miss  Laura.”  Speak  of  them  simply  as  George 
or  Laura. 

Baptismal  Names  are  used  only  in  addressing  un¬ 
married  ladies  or  widows.  Married  ladies  are  addressed 
by  using  the  names  of  their  husbands;  as,  Mrs.  Henry 
Williams  or  Mrs.  Alonzo  McCloskey. 

“  Honorable”  and  Similar  Titles  should  never  be  pre¬ 
fixed  to  one’s  name  by  the  writer  himself.  This  custom 
is  rigidly  observed,  not  only  by  good  society  in  our  own 
country,  but  also  by  all  foreigners  of  culture  in  writing 
notes  or  letters  to  friends. 

Read  your  Letter  before  Sending  it. — You  may  find 
expressions  which  you  would  prefer  to  have  read  differ¬ 
ently,  or  actual  mistakes  may  occur  which  you  prefer 
to  have  corrected. 

Word  your  Letter  Cautiously  if  von  think  that  the 
person  who  is  to  receive  it  may  at  any  time  be  inclined 
12 
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to  show  it  to  others  or  to  use  your  own  words  to  entrap- 
and  condemn  you. 

Put  each  Letter  in  its  Own  Envelope. — When  persons 
write  a  number  of  letters,  and  permit  them  to  lie  on  the 
table  without  enclosing  in  envelopes,  there  is  possible 
danger  that  the  wrong  letters  may  reach  the  different 
correspondents.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  write  the  address 
on  the  envelope  first,  and  enclose  the  letter  as  soon  as 
written. 

Letters  of  Introduction  should  be  left  unsealed;  but 
they  should  be  closed  by  the  person  who  is  introduced 
before  they  are  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  they 
are  addressed.  The  person  introduced  should  of  course 
enclose  his  card,  and  he  then  waits  until  this  formality 
is  returned  by  a  call  or  by  cards  with  invitation. 

When  the  Letter  of  Introduction  is  to  a  business-man, 
or  when  it  introduces  one  gentleman  to  another,  the 
letter  is  usually  delivered  in  person,  without  waiting  for 
the  formal  exchange  of  cards.  The  following  form  is 
frequently  used  on  the  envelope,  the  words  being  placed 
on  the  lower  left-hand  corner : 

Abbreviations  of  Names  are  not  allowable  in  invita¬ 
tions  or  in  addresses.  Initials  may,  however,  be  used. 
Thus  we  may  write  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hendricks,  or 
Mr.  and,  Mrs.  John  L.  Hendricks,  but  not  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jno.  L.  Hendricks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  should  not  be  written  on  one  line  and 
the  name  on  the  next;  the  full  name  and  the  titles  must 
all  be  placed  on  the  same  line. 
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A  Regret  must  be  Sent  Immediately  should  anything 
occur  at  the  last  moment  to  prevent  the  attendance  of 
a  person  who  has  accepted  an  invitation.  This  is  a  rule 
to  which  there  are  no  exceptions.  This  regret  should 
also  state,  in  at  least  general  terms,  the  reason  why  the- 
sender  is  not  able  to  be  present. 

Bad  Grammar  is  inexcusable  in  an  acceptance  or  a 
regret,  as  everywhere  else.  Do  not  say  “  I  will”  or 
“I  shall”  take  pleasure  in  accepting  your  kind  invita¬ 
tion,  etc.,  if  the  first  person  be  used.  Say  rather,  “  I 

take,”  etc.,  in  the  first  person,  or  “  Mr. - takes,”" 

etc.,  if  the  third  person  be  used.  We.  should  use  the- 
present  tense,  not  the  future,  as  the  acceptance  or  the? 
regret  is  sent  now.  If  you  are  not  sure  that  your  Eng¬ 
lish  is  correct,  rather  copy  from  some  carefully  prepared 
form. 

The  Least  Formal  of  Invitations,  where  formal  invita¬ 
tions  are  used,  is  where  a  lady  sends  or  leaves  her  own 
visiting-card,  with  the  invitation  upon  it.  Such  an  in¬ 
vitation  is  not  to  be  answered  unless  an  “  R.  S.  V.  P.” 
is  on  the  card.  The  person  invited  can  go  or  not  as 
he  may  please ;  in  the  latter  case  he  calls  or  leaves  a 
card  as  soon  after  as  is  convenient.  R.  S.  V.  P.  are 
the  initials  of  the  French  “  Bespondez,  S’il  Vous  Plait ” 
(“  Answer,  if  you  please.”)  Should  a  person  attend  on 
such  an  invitation,  he  need  not  call  afterward.  The 
custom*is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  kettle-drum. 

Long  Apologies  are  not  called  for.  When  you  have 
written  your  regret  and  briefly  stated  the  reason,  that  is 
sufficient.  A  subsequent  long  oral  apology  is  entirely 
unnecessary,  though  it  is  entirely  appropriate  when 
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opportunity  offers  to  express  your  thanks  for  the  in¬ 
vitation  and  your  regret  at  being  unable  to  accept. 

Uncivil  Replies  are  such  as  give  no  reason  for  one’s 
regrets.  The  following  will  serve  as  samples  of  im¬ 
proper  forms  for  regrets  : 


'e-ad^-e  <Z/£tddo-d£/  dec^d-e^ 


-add  y  C7l/lQdd. 

j^dda^  -/dded^,  oa-dddd-a^  -acd-e^zdf  Cs^ffydd. 

■^dddixdd  d  ddddd-t'^a'^-tadd  jfo-d  C^dd-addd/ay^ 


Or  this : 

cJfad.  -add  y  CsM^dd.  J&ea-d-ae.  (Z/£i,ddixd&/ d  -c<xddd= 

</ 

jfistfi.dddedd/d  -aid  c/  de^de^d  j&.d  C^d^-addd/a-y,  ■e-d^edd- 
-Cddd?,. 

A  still  ruder  form  is  this : 

O^I&d.  ad'i  y  Crfkt*.  J^e-o-d-ae  Cy^dddad^/  -c/ecdddt& 

I dd.  ^/^ddy/iaddd  J^a-^dddadd  d  -tdd'Ut^fa-Hd-add 


Zdd-c/ct 


ay,  -esueddddd-y . 


Such  forms  may  be  the  result  of  carelessness  or  igno¬ 
rance  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  but  they  are  none  the 
less  inexcusable. 

Answers  to  Invitations  are  directed  to  the  lady  who 
invites,  not  to  the  husband  and  wife  together,  though, 
both  have  joined  in  the  invitation. 
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In  Giving  Reason  for  Regrets,  one  who  is  in  mourning 
regrets  “  that  a  recent  bereavement  prevents  ”  her  from; 
accepting,  etc.,  or  if  the  note-paper  and  the  envelope 
have  the  usual  black  border,  they  speak  for  her. 

Those  who  expect  to  be  away  from  home  “  regret  that 
intended  absence  prevents,”  etc. 

Those  who  expect  to  be  otherwise  engaged  “  regret  that 
a  previous  engagement  prevents,”  etc.  This  last  form 
is  used  also  by  those  who  have  no  desire  or  inclination, 
and  who  are  yet  too  polite  to  offend  by  sending  a  curt 
and  uncivil  declination. 

A  First  Invitation  should  always  be  accepted  by  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  accept  any  invitations.  This  is  a 
rule  of  the  best  society  which  is  binding  on  all.  Regrets 
in  such  a  case  are  permissible  only  when  sickness  or  a 
similarly  good  excuse  may  prevent  one’s  attendance. 

Discarded  Words. — The  words  “  presents  compli¬ 
ments,”  “ genteel,”  and  “  polite”  are  now  discarded, 
and  the  English  form,  “kind”  or  “very  kind,”  sub¬ 
stituted  instead.  Do  not,  therefore,  say,  “  Your  polite 
invitation,”  but  rather,  “Your  kind”  or  “Your  very 
kind  invitation,”  etc. 

Repeat  the  Hour. — In  accepting  a  dinner-invitation  it 
is  well  to  repeat  the  hour  named  in  your  acceptance,  so 
that  if  any  mistake  exist  it  may  be  corrected  at  once. 
Nothing  can  be  much  more  mortifying  to  both  hostess 
and  guest  than  to  find  the  latter  an  hour  too  early  in 
arriving. 
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Generality  of  the  Custom. 

!NE  of  the  beautiful  customs  of  our  century 
is  the  observance  of  anniversary  days,  par- 
K,  ticularly  those  of  marriages  and  births.  In 
the  present  age  of  refinement,  however,  it  is 
regarded  as  extremely  ill-bred  to  extend  an  invi¬ 
tation  which  suggests  the  necessity  of  making  a 
gift,  and  for  that  reason  many  of  the  old  customs  have 
been  abandoned,  as  having  too  much  of  the  “  donation- 
party  ”  in  their  form  of  entertainment. 

Many  persons  have  refrained  from  celebrating  their 
anniversaries  because  an  invitation  for  an  anniversary 
could  hardly  be  sent  without  the  suspicion  of  being 
willing  to  receive  gifts  from  the  friends  with  whom 
they  desired  only  to  make  merry. 

The  accepted  form  of  invitation  to  the  earlier  anni¬ 
versary-parties  or  receptions  often  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  an  ordinary  party.  After  the  arrival  of  the 
guests  they  are  informed  in  a  delicate  or  tasteful  way 
of  the  reason  for  the  rejoicing.  Sometimes  the  cause  of 
the  affair  is  suggested  by  the  floral  decorations,  consisting 
182 
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of  a  floral  marriage-hell,  or  a  horseshoe  of  white  flowers 
with  the  date  of  the  marriage  enclosed  by  it,  or  the 
secret  may  be  betrayed  by  the  significant  bride’s-] oaf 
with  the  suggestive  date  displayed  in  the  confection 
ornamentation. 


The  Paper  Wedding. 

The  earlier  anniversaries  are  designed  more  for 
fun-making  than  for  dignified  celebrations.  The  first 
marriage  anniversary  is  the  paper  wedding .  Formal 
invitations  are  not  sent  out  for  this  occasion,  and  it  is 
generally  marked  only  by  a  family  reunion  or  a  social 
dinner. 

Many  who  remember  the  date  send  in  their  congratu¬ 
lations  accompanied  by  delicate  and  often  by  grotesque 
gifts,  more  attractive  for  their  oddity  than  for  their  in¬ 
trinsic  value.  The  more  thoughtful  make  selections  of 
late  novels ,  fans,  glove-boxes,  volumes  of  poetry,  boxes  of 
fancy  stationery,  or  anything  else  tasteful  in  paper,  among 
the  most  elegant  and  useful  of  which  are  writing-desks  and 
handkerchief-cases  made  of  papier  mach6. 

The  Wooden  Wedding. 

On  the  fifth  marriage  anniversary  the  wooden  wedding 
takes  place,  and  this  is  often  made  the  occasion  of  a 
f  party.  Invitations  are  often  sent  on  cards  of  delicately 
perfumed  wood.  The  guests  take  pleasure  in  bringing 
as  great  a  variety  as  possible  of  pretty  but  inexpensive 
presents.  Many  little  trifles  in  carved  wood  for  the 
drawing-room  are  selected,  such  as  fancy  brackets,  parlor 
easels,  and  various  patterns  of  scroll-sawing.  More  ex- 
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pensive  gifts,  from  near  relatives,  take  the  form  of  sofasT 
chairs ,  pianos,  footstools,  and  music-racks. 

The  Japanese  ware  which  is  now  so  fashionable,  and 
yet  inexpensive,  suggests  numerous  additions  to  the- 
dressing-bureau  and  the  toilet-table,  such  as  poivder  and 
hair-pin  boxes,  comb  and  brush  cases,  handkerchief  and 
glove  boxes — many  of  which  are  elaborately  carved  or 
handsomely  painted. 

The  most  useful  and  appropriate  gift,  and  one  that 
never  comes  amiss,  is  a  well-furnished  ivork-box. 

The  party  is  rather  an  informal  affair,  in  which  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  past  and  hearty  well-wishes  for  the 
future  are  conspicuous  features. 

The  Tin  Wedding. 

The  tenth  marriage  anniversary  is  celebrated  by  what 
is  known  as  the  tin  wedding.  This,  too,  partakes  of  the 
fun-making  that  characterizes  the  paper  wedding  and  the 
wooden  wedding. 

The  invitations  are  sometimes  sent  on  cards  of  tin, 
but  within  late  years  the  tendency  to  refinement  and 
culture  has  been  so  great  as  to  denounce  the  invitations 
on  wooden  and  tin  material,  and  the  ordinary  card  has 
been  substituted. 

The  presents  are  somewhat  suggestive  of  the  kitchen 
and  its  wares,  and,  excepting  those  sent  by  relatives,  are 
rather  grotesque  than  useful. 

The  Crystal  Wedding. 

The  fifteenth  wedding  anniversary  is  called  the  crystal 
wedding.  From  this  point  the  anniversaries  become  of 
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u  more  serious  nature,  and  therefore  the  entertainment 
is  of  a  more  dignified  character.  The  fifteenth  anniver¬ 
sary  is  frequently  celebrated  by  an  elaborate  entertain¬ 
ment. 

“  There  are  many  beautiful  and  suggestive  decorations 
possible  on  such  an  occasion.  Sometimes  all  the  floral 
ornaments  in  the  house  are  full  of  ivv  and  blooming 
roses,  or  rich  foliage  and  no  bloom.”  This  occasion 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  bestowal  of  beautiful  and 
useful  gifts,  such  as  handsome  table  ornaments,  epergnes , 
berry -dishes,  a  set  of  goblets,  wine-glasses,  finger-bowls,  vases  r 
and  bouquet-holders. 

Those  who  are  not  practically  inclined  are  more  likely 
to  select  toilet-bottles,  hand-glasses,  bottles  of  perfume ,  or 
vinaigrettes  as  presents. 

The  China  Wedding. 

As  the  years  pass  by  the  anniversaries  become  more 
and  more  important ;  the  china  wedding,  therefore,  which 
is  celebrated  as  the  twentieth  wedding  anniversary,  is  con¬ 
sidered  more  important  than  any  of  the  previously  men¬ 
tioned.  The  entertainment  is  necessarily  of  a  more 
stately  character.  The  friends  of  the  married  couple,, 
growing  old  with  them,  are  naturally  more  grave  and 
sedate,  and  no  longer  care  to  indulge  in  the  frivolities- 
that  characterized  the  earlier  anniversaries. 

•  The  presents,  too,  are  of  a  more  costly  and  significant 
character,  and  are  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  So  many 
articles,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  both  extravagant 
and  simple,  may  be  secured,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to- 
mention  any  particularly. 
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The  Silver  Wedding. 

The  first  really  great  anniversary,  and  one  which  is  so 
regarded  by  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society,  is  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary,  known  as  the  silver  wedding , 
which  may  truly  be  looked  upon  as  an  epoch  in  married 
life,  since  the  passing  years  have  recorded  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  happy  wedded  life. 

This  anniversary  is  generally  made  the  occasion  of  a 
grand  entertainment,  attended  by  a  great  deal  of  cere¬ 
mony. 

Invitations  are  sent  in  the  neatest  script  on  the  finest 
note-paper,  somewhat  as  follows  : 


z/  c/l&dd.  J^-a/dd  <7-//e'zazzd/ 


zzstd  ■ew-emi'i- \ 


de^-dzed/  //e  ^z/eud-ude  cjf  d?,zudzd  ^zdedevtce 

c/zzdde  s//y  -a/  f  -o-  c/cc/^ 
/c.  ce-/e/dzi/e  //e 
/-zze-c td/dz-////  ■a.dddd-zdtsedd-ciddd  zip  /Aezd  me zddzz7,zp,e. 


c/^.  £SO  <%*&  <^//d-ee/. 


7 


c/z>  ^.zj/d  de.cseddjt.ez/. 


In  the  reply,  which  should  be  prompt,  it  is  courteous 
to  express  congratulations.  These  should  be  graceful,  but 
not  over-cordial,  lest  they  savor  of  insincerity. 

It  is  desirable  to  secure  the  presence  of  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  guests  who  attended  the  wedding  cere¬ 
mony  twenty-five  years  before.  The  presence  of  the 
•officiating  clergyman  is  particularly  desirable.  He  re- 
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turns  thanks  for  the  continued  life,  happiness,  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  wedded  couple,  and,  if  desired,  repeats  the 
marriage  service,  after  which  congratulations  follow. 

In  many  instances  a  formal  supper  is  provided,  in 
which  case  the  host  and  hostess  lead  the  way  to  the 
dining-room.  The  floral  decorations  in  the  parlor  and  ♦ 
the  dining-room  should  be  in  good  taste,  suggestive 
of  the  event  in  the  choice  of  flowers  and  the  designs 
portrayed. 

The  arrival  of  the  guests,  the  music,  and  all  the  prep¬ 
arations  and  attentions,  should  be  in  keeping  with  the 
dignity  of  the  occasion. 

The  presents  for  a  silver  wedding  are  necessarily 
fewer,  on  account  of  the  greater  expense  and  the  fact 
that  few  trifles  are  made  in  silver.  Notwithstanding 
these  objections,  however,  many  beautiful  and  compara¬ 
tively  inexpensive  articles  may  be  secured,  such  as  orna¬ 
ments  for  the  neck  and  the  arms ,  articles  for  the  toilet , 
combs,  card-cases,  table-ivare,  purses,  and  similar  articles 
almost  innumerable. 

Guests  at  a  silver  wedding  take  their  leave  before 
midnight,  first  expressing  their  kind  wishes  for  the 
future  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  host  and  the 
hostess. 


The  Golden  Wedding. 

A  much  rarer  occurrence  is  the  golden  wedding,  which 
is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  married  life.  The  observ¬ 
ance  of  this  is  proportionately  dignified,  and  all  the 
preparations,  entertainment,  and  decoration  must  be  in 
keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  occasion. 
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The  gifts  are  necessarily  limited  in  number  and 
simple  in  character.  They  are  usually  presented  by 
near  relatives,  generally  by  the  children  of  the  wedded 
couple. 

The  Diamond  Wedding. 

A  married  life  of  seventy-five  years  is  so  rare  an 
occurrence  that  comparatively  few  are  able  to  celebrate 
so  joyous  an  event  as  a  diamond  wedding.  Those  who 
have  journeyed  so  long  together  in  unbroken  happiness, 
sharing  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life,  are  worthy  of  our 
most  hearty  congratulations.  We  cannot  wish  for  them 
added  years  of  health  and  prosperity,  but  we  can  con¬ 
gratulate  them  upon  the  long,  happy  life  they  have 
passed.  All  their  early  friends  have  perhaps  passed 
away  long  ago,  and  they  are  wholly  dependent  upon 
a  younger  generation  for  sympathy  and  affection. 

Let  them  not  want  for  attention  in  any  way,  but 
make  this  diamond  wedding  the  crowning  event  of 
their  earthly  happiness. 

Birthdays. 

The  celebration  of  birthday  anniversaries  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany.  The  stern 
rigidity  of  Puritan  life  in  America  did  not  sanction  the 
custom,  and  the  hurry  and  rush  for  money  and  position 
which  marked  the  early  years  of  our  country  had  little 
time  or  opportunity  for  frequent  or  general  merry¬ 
making.  But  with  the  last  two  generations  the  observ¬ 
ance  has  grown  into  favor  and  practice. 

Even  now,  however,  the  custom  of  observing  birth- 
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-day  anniversaries  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  childhood 
and  early  youth  or  to  old  age,  for  there  are  few  people 
in  the^  prime  of  life  that  care  to  make  conspicuous  the 
fact  that  the  passing  years  are  hurrying  them  into  the 
decline  of  life.  In  the  interval  of  activity,  therefore, 
between  youth  and  old  age,  even  the  family  celebra¬ 
tions  are  most  acceptable  when  quiet  rather  than  con¬ 
gratulatory. 

Children’s  Birthday-Parties. 

The  birthdays  of  children  may  be  celebrated  annually 
until  the  children  are  old  enough  to  enter  society,  for 
such  celebrations  are  pleasant  waymarks  in  the  life  of 
child,  and  are  always  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 
The  entertainment  should  be  for  the  children  only; 
the  guests  should  be  little  playmates,  not  too  many  in 
number  nor  varying  too  much  in  years. 

The  table  should  be  spread  with  suitable  wares  and 
viands — not  too  rich,  but  plentiful  in  supply  and  variety. 
The  attractive  feature  of  the  table  is,  of  course,  the 
birthday  cake;  this  admits  of  a  great  variety  of  recipes 
and  ornamentation,  as  also  of  display  on  the  table,  being 
sometimes  gurrounded  by  blazing  wax  tapers  or  adorned 
with  flowers  and  vines.  It  is  a  pleasant  custom  to 
prepare  little  boxes  of  choice  candies  to  be  distributed 
among  the  guests,  but  the  latter  must  offer  no  presents 
except  flowers  or  some  trifling  mementos. 

The  Twenty-first  Birthday. 

Young  ladies  seldom  make  their  birthdays  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  celebrating  them  in  any  way;  only  their  nearest 
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relatives  and  most  intimate  friends  are  aware  of  even 
the  date,  and  when  this  birthday  is  observed  it  is  in  a 
quiet  way  by  the  sending  of  a  favorite  book  or  a  choice 
bouquet.  Young  gentlemen,  however,  frequently  make 
their  birthdays,  particularly  the  twenty-first,  the  occasion 
of  an  appropriate  festivity — sometimes  a  dinner,  but  usu¬ 
ally  a  supper,  for  their  gentlemen  friends  only. 

Old-Folks7  Birthdays. 

When  members  of  the  family  reach  an  unusual  age 
it  is  a  beautiful  custom  for  the  relatives  and  friends  to 
observe  the  occasion  of  a  birthday  by  sending  flowers,, 
letters  of  congratulation,  simple  gifts,  or,  if  sickness  or 
infirmity  do  not  prevent,  even  a  dinner  or  a  reception 
may  be  given  in  honor  of  the  event. 


Suggestions  on  Slrnttoersartes. 

Gift- Making. — The  habit  of  miscellaneous  gift-making 
is  extremely  distasteful  to  people  of  delicate  sensibility, 
and  should  be  indulged  in  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Gift-Taking. — The  present  age  of  refinement  and  cul¬ 
ture  does  not  countenance  entertainments  whigh  take  the 
form  of  donation-parties  because  every  guest  is  expected 
to  bring  a  gift. 

Suitable  Offerings. — A  gift  other  than  that  of  a  book 
or  flowers,  or  some  simple  souvenir  from  a  distant 
relative  or  a  mere  acquaintance,  is  regarded  as  an  im¬ 
pertinence. 

Social  Obligations. — The  acceptance  of  a  gift  from  one 
who  is  forced  to  confer  it  by  social  custom  imposes 
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an  obligation  to  return  the  courtesy  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  Use  of  Grotesque  Invitations. — When  issuing  in¬ 
vitations  for  the  earlier  anniversaries  of  marriage  do  not 
use  grotesque  cards  of  wood,  tin,  etc. ;  their  use  shows  a 
want  of  taste  and  refinement. 

Congratulations. — When  expressing  congratulations  on 
the  event  of  an  anniversary,  let  the  congratulations  be 
dignified  and  not  over-cordial,  so  that  they  may  not  bear 
the  stamp  of  insincerity. 

Wedding  Anniversaries. — These  should  be  celebrated 
by  the  members  of  the  family,  if  not  by  outside  friends. 
A  quiet  home-dinner  or  suitable  presents  between  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  or  from  parents  to  children,  should  never 
be  neglected. 

Neglecting  to  make  Gifts. — Although  the  primary  ob¬ 
ject  in  celebrating  anniversaries  is  not  to  secure  as  many 
gifts  as  possible,  yet  since  custom  has  made  it  proper  to 
give  presents,  no  one  accepting  an  invitation  should  neg¬ 
lect  taking  an  appropriate  gift. 

“  No  Presents  Received.” — In  invitations  to  the  later 
anniversaries,  which  are  more  serious  and  dignified  in 
character,  and  which  require  more  expensive  gifts,  it  is 
entirely  proper  to  place  on  the  lower  left-hand  corner 
of  the  card  of  invitation  the  words,  “  No  Presents  Re¬ 
ceived. ^ 

Children’s  Birthdays. — The  birthdays  of  little  children 
should  be  observed  by  giving  them  a  juvenile  party.  No 
more  should  be  invited  than  can  be  comfortably  seated 
at  table.  Their  elders  should  officiate  as  waiters,  sup- 
jilying  the  wants  of  the  little  folks,  and  taking  special 
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care  to  assist  the  timid  and  restrain  the  pertness  of  the 
aggressive. 

Presents  at  Children’s  Parties. — At  children’s  parties 
no  presents  are  offered  by  guests  except  flowers  or  some 
trifling  memento. 

Letters  of  Congratulation. — It  is  a  pleasant  custom  to 
write  letters  of  congratulation  on  the  birthdays  of 
friends — to  send  a  handsome  bouquet  of  flowers,  a  book 
of  choice  poems,  or  the  latest  desirable  novel. 

Birth- Cards. — On  the  birth  of  a  child  engraved  cards 
may  be  sent  to  the  nearest  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
the  family,  informing  them  of  the  event ;  on  the  receipt 
of  which  the  friends  of  the  mother  answer  by  calls  in 
person,  leaving  cards  with  kind  inquiries  and  flowers  or 
a  note  of  congratulation. 

Baptismal  Celebrations. — The  custom  of  publicly 
celebrating  the  rite  of  baptism  is  gradually  becoming 
popular,  and  the  form  of  christening  most  favored 
in  society  is  a  reception,  which  should  be  held  after 
the  infant  is  old  enough  to  bear  the  necessary  ex¬ 
posure. 

Invitations  to  a  Christening. — These  should  extend  only 
to  the  relatives  and  near  friends. 

The  Hour  for  Christening. — The  hour  for  a  christen¬ 
ing  reception  should  be  from  four  to  six  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  or  even  as  early  as  two  o’clock  may  be  fixed 
upon. 

Formal  Invitations. — Formal  invitations  should  be 
issued  for  a  christening  reception,  as  well  as  for  any 
other  occasion  of  equal  importance. 

Old  Persons’  Birthdays. — The  birthdays  of  very  old 
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persons  should  never  be  forgotten  or  neglected,  but 
should  be  observed  by  kind  remembrances  in  the  way 
of  delicate  offerings,  such  as  flowers,  fruits,  and  kind 
wishes  and  congratulations. 

13 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Ivcccpttons. 

Special  Days  for  Receiving. 

ESIDES  the  special  days  set  apart  by  ladies  of 
fashion  for  receiving  calls,  there  are  entertain¬ 
ments  known  as  “  receptions,”  which  often 
take  their  nams  as  wrell  as  their  character 
from  the  nature  of  the  occasion  that  calls  them 
forth,  as  an  At  Home  or  a  Wedding  Reception. 

Occasionally,  a  lady  who  receives  on  regular  days 
varies  the  attraction  by  asking  the  assistance  of  a  musi¬ 
cal  friend,  who  entertains  in  her  charming  way,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  well-known  elocutionist  consents  to  add  variety 
by  favoring  those  present  with  an  impressive  recitation. 
A  lady  who  has  special  tact  in  this  direction  soon  draws 
about  her  a  coterie  of  appreciative  friends,  and  her  recep¬ 
tion-days  afford  an  opportunity  for  congenial  spirits  in 
music,  literature,  and  art  to  meet  and  enjoy  an  occasion 
of  unalloyed  pleasure. 

The  Kettle-Drum. 

Perhaps  the  least  formal  of  receptions  is  the  Kettle - 
Drum,  which  is  a  light  entertainment.  The  lady  receives 
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her  guests  standing,  aided  either  by  members  of  her  own 
family  or  such  friends  as  receive  with  her.  The  guests, 
seldom  remain  longer  than  the  prescribed  half  hour,, 
unless  there  be  some  special  feature,  such  as  a  musical 
attraction. 

Refreshments  are  served  informally,  sometimes  by" 
young  ladies  gayly  attired  in  coquettish  dress.  Tea,, 
coffee,  and  chocolate,  with  sandwiches  and  cake,  con¬ 
stitute  the  bill  of  fare. 

Special  invitations  for  a  kettle-drum  are  sent  out,, 
inasmuch  as  this  entertainment  differs  somewhat  from; 
other  receptions.  The  lady’s  own  visiting  card  is  used,, 
instead  of  extending  the  invitation  in  the  name  of  both] 
husband  and  wife,  as  follows: 


Neither  ladies  nor  gentlemen  appear  at  a  kettle-drum 
in  full  dress.  Gentlemen  wear  the  usual  morning-dress, 
and  ladies  wear  any  material  suited  to  the  season,  but 
never  jewels  or  low-neck  and  short-sleeved  dresses  to 
a  day  reception. 

The  kettle-drum  had  its  origin  in  India,  where  the 
officers  and  their  wives  gave  entertainments  which 
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were  necessarily  simple,  as  were  their  surroundings  and 
advantages,  but  none  the  less  charming  on  account  of 
their  novelty.  Tables  and  table-ware  being  scarce,  it 
was  frequently  necessary  to  use  the  head  of  a  drum  for 
a  refreshment-table,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  as  applied  in  our  country. 

The  time  at  a  kettle-drum  is  spent  in  desultory  con¬ 
versation  with  friends,  in  listening  to  music  or  recitations 
■or  to  whatever  has  been  provided  for  entertainment  by 
'the  hostess.  In  musical  selections  the  lighter  airs  and 
melodies  are  preferable  to  the  more  difficult  classical 
imusie. 

Invitations  to  play,  sing,  or  recite  should  be  extended 
Ty  the  hostess,  or  by  the  guests  through  the  hostess,  that 
the  original  programme  may  be  interfered  with  as  little 
as  possible. 

Elaborate  Morning  Receptions. 

A  morning  reception  should  more  properly  be  called 
an  afternoon  party,  and  for  such  an  entertainment  more 
formality  and  preparation  are  necessary  than  for  a  kettle¬ 
drum. 

A  waiting-man  receives  the  carriages,  assists  such 
ladies  as  are  unattended  to  alight,  dismisses  the  car¬ 
riages,  and  recalls  them  when  they  are  again  wanted — 
a  duty  which  is  greatly  facilitated  by  giving  to  each  lady 
a  number,  and  to  her  driver  a  corresponding  number,  so 
that  her  carriage  may  be  readily  summoned. 

Another  servant  is  stationed  in  the  entrance-hall,  who 
admits  the  guests,  receives  their  cards,  and  directs  the 
guests  to  the  dressing-rooms. 
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The  lady  enters  the  drawing-room  on  the  right  of  her 
escort,  and  the  two  immediately  pay  their  respects  to  the 
hostess  before  saluting  any  of  their  friends  or  acquaint¬ 
ances  ;  but  any  prolonged  conversation  is  extremely 
rude,  because  it  mav  prevent  others  from  addressing 
the  hostess. 

Unless  there  is  some  special  attraction,  such  as  sing¬ 
ing  or  dancing,  a  half  hour  is  long  enough  to  remain 
at  a  reception,  especially  if  the  rooms  are  crowded,  in 
which  case  it  is  a  kindness  to  make  room  for  guests 
coming  later. 

If  one  of  the  features  of  the  reception  be  dancings 
music  must  be  secured  and  the  carpet  should  be  covered 
with  linen.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  fond  of' 
dancing  leave  their  wraps  in  the  dressing-rooms  before 
entering  the  drawing-room,  but  if  they  do  not  expect 
to  dance,  gentlemen  retain  their  hats  in  hand,  unless 
the  crowd  be  too  great,  and  ladies  often  prefer  to  retain 
their  wraps. 

The  table  is  usually  spread  in  the  dining-room,  the- 
refreshments  consisting  of  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  ices, 
fruit,  cakes,  and  claret-punch.  Introductions  are  seldom 
made  at  receptions,  owing  partly  to  the  nature  of  the 
entertainment;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  guests  in 
withdrawing  take  a  ceremonious  leave,  inasmuch  as  the 
crowded  rooms  preclude  the  possibility  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  hostess  from  the  rest  of  her  guests. 

The  lady  sending  invitations  for  a  reception  may  use 
her  own  name  only,  unless  some  friend  receive  with  her, 
in  which  case  both  names  appear  on  the  card.  See  the 
following  form  : 
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The  Musicale. 

The  Musicale  is  an  entertainment  that  is  seldom  un¬ 
dertaken,  from  the  fact  that  so  much  is  required  to  make 
it  successful.  It  is  not  to  be.  regarded  as  a  private  con¬ 
cert,  nor  must  it  occupy  the  whole  evening,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  social  element,  of  which  a  supper  forms 
an  important  part.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  music  is  the 
leading  feature,  everything  else  is  made  to  conform  to 
its  requirements. 

The  parlors  are  not  decorated  as  on  the  occasion  of 
every  other  kind  of  reception,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every 
superfluous  article  of  furniture  is  removed,  in  order  that 
the  pure  tone  of  the  music  may  not  be  absorbed  or  weak¬ 
ened. 

The  first  necessary  step  is  to  secure  performers  of  suf¬ 
ficient  musical  ability  to  ensure  a  successful  entertainment. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  invite  amateurs  and  proficients  for 
the  same  programme,  as  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  the 
former,  and  they  might  fail  to  fill  their  places  on  account 
of  timidity,  or  they  might  not  do  themselves  justice  in  the 
presence  of  professionals.  The  performers,  therefore, 
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-should  be  all  amateurs  or  all  artists,  that  there  be  no 
danger  of  failure  at  the  last  moment.  It  is  but  fair 
that  each  performer  should  know  just  who  are  expected 
to  take  part  in  the  programme,  and  what  each  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  enjoyment. 

The  music  should  be  varied  as  much  as  possible,  the 
programme  consisting  of  both  instrumental  and  vocal 
solos,  duets,  etc.  The  following  is  given  as  a  sample 
programme : 


1.  Overture — “Pirates  of  St.  Domingo”  .  .  Isenmann. 

Piano  Duet. 

2.  Duet — “LaFavorita” . Donizetti. 

Soprano  and  Baritone. 

3.  Duo — “  Der  Freischutz  ”  Weber. 

Piano  and  Violin. 

A.  Ballad — “My  Dearest  Heart”  ..  ..  Sullivan. 

Soprano  Solo. 

■  5.  Aria — “  Quest’ o  Quella  ” — Rigoletto  ..  Verdi. 

Tenor  Solo. 

6.  “March  from  Tannhauser” . Wagner-Liszt. 

Piano  Solo. 

7.  “Barber  of  Seville” . Rossini. 

Violin  Solo. 

8.  Romanza — “Call  me  thine  Own”  .  .  .  .  Halevexj. 

Soprano  Solo. 

9.  Quarto — “Rigoletto” . Verdi. 


Soprano,  Contralto,  Tenor,  Baritone. 

10.  Overture — “Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  .  .  Nicolai. 
Piano  Duet. 
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The  programme  should  not  be  too  long,  ten  or  eleven 
selections  being  sufficient. 

Light  refreshments  may  be  served  during  a  recess  in 
the  middle  of  the  programme. 

It  is  a  breach  of  etiquette  to  engage  in  conversation  dur¬ 
ing  the  musical  performance,  or  even  manifest  any  lack, 
of  appreciation  by  a  restless  or  an  indifferent  manner. 

Each  guest  should  be  favored  with  a  programme  en¬ 
graved  on  cardboard,  somewhat  similar  to  those  designed 
for  a  ball. 

The  dress  for  a  musicale  is  the  same  as  that  for  a 
reception,  except  that  the  guests  more  generally  lay 
aside  their  wraps. 

After  the  entertainment  is  over  and  the  guests  have 
withdrawn,  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  programme 
are  invited  to  a  hot  supper. 

In  some  of  the  large  cities  of  Europe,  where  musicales 
are  very  popular,  the  music  is  wholly  professional,  and  is 
hired  from  a  regular  concert  or  opera  troupe;  but  in 
America  it  is  not  customary  to  make  any  remuneration 
for  the  service  rendered  except  the  delicate  offering  of 
bouquets  and  baskets  of  flowers. 

Evening  Receptions. 

Evening  receptions  are  rapidly  growing  into  favor,, 
their  chief  attraction,  perhaps,  being  their  simplicity. 
The  present  tendency  is  to  simplicity  in  every  detail, 
thus  making  the  evening  reception  differ  in  this  respect 
from  the  staid  ceremony  that  characterized  the  entertain¬ 
ments  of  a  century  ago. 

At  an  evening  reception  all  wraps  are  dispensed  with,. 
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gloves  being  retained  only  while  dancing.  Ladies  do  not 
appear  in  full  evening-dress,  but  Dame  Fashion  makes  it 
imperative  that  gentlemen  appear  at  all  evening  enter¬ 
tainments  in  full  evening-costume. 

Evening  receptions  meet  with  special  favor  among  lit¬ 
erary  people  and  those  of  artistic  tastes.  Those  who  do 
not  engage  in  dancing  at  an  evening  reception  devote  the 
evening  to  conversation,  music,  or  reading. 

Informal  Entertainments. 

Within  late  years  the  simpler  entertainments  have 
grown  remarkably  popular.  Continued  financial  de¬ 
pression  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  change 
that  society  has  undergone,  but  it  is  more  properly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  many  persons  who  became 
suddenly  wealthy  endeavored  to  place  themselves  on  a 
social  equality  with  others  by  giving  extravagant  enter¬ 
tainments,  thinking  thereby  to  ingratiate  themselves  in 
the  favor  of  those  with  whom  they  desired  to  be  on  a 
social  level. 

Highly-cultivated  society,  therefore,  prefers  the  simpler 
entertainments,  rather  than  those  characterized  by  extrav¬ 
agance  and  display.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  these  en¬ 
tertainments,  adapted  to  all  seasons  and  to  either  country 
or  city  life. 

Besides  the  less  formal  receptions  mentioned,  there  are 
musical  soirees,  charades,  and  'private  theatricals  adapted 
to  winter  entertainments,  while  archery ,  sailing ,  and 
croquet  are  suitable  only  for  the  summer  months. 

Receptions  in  the  country  are  less  formal  than  those 
in  the  city ;  the  guests  are  introduced  to  one  another  by 
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the  hostess,  and  instead  of  remaining  in  the  parlors  may 
wander  over  the  grounds  or  promenade  on  the  piazzas  or 
stroll  upon  the  lawn. 

Music  is  a  necessary  feature,  or  if  the  weather  be  fine 
lawn-tennis,  archery,  or  croquet  may  be  substituted. 

The  dress  worn  at  the  different  kinds  of  informal  en¬ 
tertainments  should  in  all  cases  be  adapted  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  For  instance,  in  sailing,  a  navy-blue  or  a  white 
flannel  suit,  neatly  trimmed,  is  an  indispensable  article 
of  dress,  as  also  a  thick  outer  wrap,  which  should  be 
provided  against  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather. 

jrugpstkms  on  lircrptums. 

Dress. — Neither  low-necked  dress  nor  short  sleeves 
should  be  seen  at  a  day  reception,  nor  white  neckties 
nor  dress-coats. 

Invitation. — Unless  the  reception  is  very  formal,  but 
one  envelope  is  used  for  the  invitation. 

After- Call. — One  visiting  card  is  left  by  each  person 
who  is  present  to  serve  for  the  after-call.  No  calls  are 
expected  from  those  who  attend. 

The  Accompanist. — At  a  matin&e  musicale  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  hostess  to  see  that  the  services  of  a  com¬ 
petent  accompanist  are  secured. 

Silence  to  be  Maintained. — It  is  the  duty  of  the 
hostess  to  maintain  silence  among  her  guests  during 
the  performance  of  instrumental  music  as  well  as 
of  vocal. 

Should  any  one  unwittingly  commit  a  breach  of  eti¬ 
quette  by  talking  or  whispering  during  music,  the 
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hostess  should  by  gesture  endeavor  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  fact. 

The  Performers. — When  the  programme  has  not  been 
previously  arranged  and  the  matinee  or  soiree  is  more 
informal,  care  must  be  taken  that  all  the  performers  re¬ 
ceive  equal  attention. 

Invitations  by  Post. — It  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
want  of  courtesy  to  send  invitations  by  post  instead 
of  by  messenger. 

Invitations  to  be  Acknowledged. — All  invitations, 
whether  accepted  or  not,  should  be  immediately  ac¬ 
knowledged. 

The  Persons  to  be  Invited. — A  lady  in  making  out  a 
list  of  persons  to  be  invited  to  any  entertainment  is  not 
obliged  to  ask  any  one  to  whom  she  is  not  indebted  for 
hospitalities  or  courtesies  of  some  kind. 

Other  Guests. — All  beyond  those  to  whom  the  hostess 
is  indebted  are  asked  for  reasons  which  concern  herself 
or  her  family  alone,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  feel  of¬ 
fended  at  being  left  out  unless  the  lady  inviting  is  under 
social  obligation  to  you. 

Comply  Promptly. — When  attending  a  reception, 
whether  social,  musical,  or  literary,  if  no  programme 
has  been  previously  arranged,  comply  promptly  and 
graciously  to  any  invitation  that  may  be  extended  to 
you  for  the  entertainment  and  gratification  of  others. 
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®bcnhtg  parties. 

Balls. 


%  HE  chief  difference  between  a  ball  and  any 
^  other  large  evening  party  is  that  the  ball  is 
entirely  devoted  to  dancing,  and  its  chief 
requisites  are  a  charming  and  well-bred  host¬ 
ess,  appropriate  music,  pure  air,  a  good  supper, 
guests  who  know  their  duties  and  perform  them, 
and  ample  room  for  the  number  invited. 

An  invitation  for  a  ball  should  be  given  in  the  name 
of  the  lady  only.  The  hour  for  assembling  is  later  than 
that  for  other  parties,  and  the  word  “  Dancing appears 
without  any  hour  stated  for  the  beginning. 

On  the  next  page  is  given  the  popular  form  for  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  a  ball.  These  invitations  should  be  issued  at 
least  ten  days  prior  to  the  event,  and  should  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  at  once. 


The  dress  for  a  ball  should  be  elegant,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  extravagant.  Gentlemen  are  expected  to  appear 
in  full  dress  with  gloves.  Ladies  should  aim  at  fresh¬ 
ness  and  cleanliness  of  attire,  rather  than  expensiveness 
of  material.  Heavy  silks  and  velvets  are  neither  con¬ 
venient  nor  appropriate  for  dancing. 
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If  there  is  no  hall  in  the  house  specially  adapted  to 
dancing,  the  parlors  should  be  transformed  into  a 
dancing-hall  by  removing  all  paintings  and  heavy  fur¬ 
niture  and  by  covering  the  carpets  with  linen.  This 
should  be  done  not  only  as  a  protection  to  the  car¬ 
pets,  but  also  because  it  renders  dancing  so  much  more 
agreeable. 

In  the  selection  of  musicians  the  size  of  the  room 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  so  that  the  music 
may  not  be  disagreeably  loud.  On  ordinary  occasions 
four  musicians  are  considered  sufficient.  The  programme 
of  music  should  be  previously  arranged,  and  each  guest 
should  be  furnished  with  a  printed  list  of  the  dances  for 
convenience  in  making  engagements. 

The  most  elaborate  and  extensive  preparations  are 
made  by  the  careful  hostess  for  the  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  her  guests.  As  in  the  case  of  the  morning 
reception,  in  bad  weather  an  awning  extends  from  the 
-door  to  the  sidewalk,  and  carpets  are  spread  to  protect 
the  ladies’  dresses. 
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A  servant  stands  in  waiting  to  receive  the  carriages. 
A  dressing-room  for  the  gentlemen,  as  well  as  one  for 
the  ladies,  is  set  apart,  and  furnished  with  all  the  essen¬ 
tials  for  rearranging  the  toilet — glasses,  dressing-combs,, 
brushes,  pins,  needles,  spools  of  silk  and  of  cotton,  glove- 
buttoners,  face-powder,  etc. 

In  the  gentlemen’s  dressing-room  labels  should  be  in¬ 
readiness  to  attach  to  hats  and  overcoats. 

Having  adjusted  their  toilets,  the  guests  proceed  to 
the  drawing-room,  the  lady  upon  the  right  arm  of  her 
escort  or  a  step  or  two  in  advance  of  him.  After  greet¬ 
ing  the  hostess  by  an  exchange  of  kind  inquiries,  the- 
guests  seek  to  entertain  one  another  by  conversation 
until  the  dancing  begins.  Sometimes  this  awkward 
pause  is  relieved  by  vocal  or  instrumental  music,  and 
lately  it  has  become  fashionable  to  supplement  the 
music  by  an  effective  rendition  of  favorite  selections 
from  popular  authors. 

Guests  should  make  an  effort  to  arrive  promptly  at 
the  hour  named  in  the  invitation.  It  is  a  false  notion 
of  many  would-be  fashionables  that  it  adds  to  their 
importance  to  arrive  late  at  parties  and  balls.  On  the 
contrary,  it  detracts  from  the  general  zest  and  animation 
of  the  entertainment,  taxes  the  endurance  of  the  hostess 
and  those  who  are  receiving  with  her,  and  delays  to  an 
unreasonable  hour  the  festivities  of  the  occasion. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  influence  of  dancing ; 
special  dances  have  been  set  apart  as  least  objectionable, 
while  others  have  been  denounced  as  improper  and 
indelicate.  It  is  not  in  the  province  of  this  work  to 
dictate  to  others  what  should  be  adopted  and  what 
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ignored  in  the  matter  of  amusements,  but  culture  and 
refinement  dictate  that  the  scruples  of  others  should  be 
respected,  and  it  is  little  better  than  an  insult  to  invite 
a  lady  to  a  ball  who  refuses  to  dance  as  a  matter  of 
conscience. 

When  a  gentleman  invites  a  lady  to  dance  he  should 
not  endeavor  to  make  a  rhetorical  display  by  employing 
any  stilted  mode  of  expression,  but  should  simply  ask, 
“Will  you  give  me  the  pleasure  of  a  dance  with  you?” 
Many  a  young  gentleman  has  been  rude  enough  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  invite  a  young  lady  to  dance,  lest  he  be  obliged 
to  remain  subsequently  by  her  side  for  some  time  before 
being  able  to  return  to  a  more  pleasing  companion  or 
a  more  graceful  dancer;  but  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  that 
a  gentleman  must  not  leave  a  lady  until  some  other 
gentleman  comes  to  claim  her.  After  the  dance  the 
gentleman  offers  his  right  arm  to  his  partner  for  a  turn 
or  two  about  the  room  before  taking  her  to  her  seat  or 
to  the  presence  of  any  lady  she  knows,  and  thanks  her 
for  the  pleasure  she  has  conferred. 

When  supper  is  announced  at  a  ball,  the  gentleman 
invites  the  lady  or  ladies  with  whom  he  happens  to  be 
in  conversation  or  the  lady  with  whom  he  has  danced 
last,  unless  he  sees  that  those  whom  he  has  escorted  to 
the  ball  are  unattended,  in  which  case  his  first  duty  is  to 
them.  No  lady  should  refuse  the  escort  of  any  gentle- 
'  man  to  supper,  no  matter  what  her  preferences  may  be 
or  who  attended  her  to  the  party. 

The  supper- room  is  opened  about  twelve  o’clock. 
The  host  leads  the  way  with  the  lady  whom  he  desires 
to  favor  or  distinguish.  If  the  company  is  very  large. 
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the  ladies  eat  first,  and  are  served  by  the  gentlemen,  who 
eat  afterward,  attended  by  the  servants. 

The  refreshments  consist  of  oysters  prepared  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways,  chicken  broiled  or  fried,  terrapin  and  game, 
sweetbread  and  green  peas,  all  of  which  are  served  hot, 
with  oysters  raw,  turkey  and  chicken  boned,  and  lobster 
salad  cold. 

When  the  regular  supper  is  very  late,  earlier  refresh¬ 
ments  are  often  provided  on  a  table  in  a  room  apart 
from  the  dining-room.  If  the  ball  be  kept  up  till 
a  very  late  hour,  light  refreshments  are  served  to  such 
as  desire  them. 

Ladies  must  be  careful  to  remember  ball-room  en¬ 
gagements.  To  forget  one  is  an  unpardonable  offense  to 
the  gentleman,  which  he  does  not  readily  forget. 

It  is  too  fatiguing  to  engage  in  every  dance,  but  any 
refusal  to  dance  must  be  given  politely  and  respectfully, 
and  after  refusing  one  gentleman  no  other  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  same  dance,  or  the  lady  will  be  accused 
of  partiality. 

If  the  party  is  very  large  or  if  the  hostess-  is  engaged, 
it  is  a  real  kindness  to  her  to  withdraw  without  a  formal 
leavetaking.  The  after-call  should  be  made  within  two 
weeks  after  the  ball,  and  on  the  lady’s  reception-day  if 
she  have  one.  The  after-call  is  equally  incumbent  upon 
those  who  have  not  been  able  to  attend. 

Evening  Parties. 

The  evening  party  is  an  elaborate  and  expensive  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  is  attended  with  all  the  ceremony  known 
in  fashionable  circles.  It  is  in  every  respect  as  brilliant 
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■as  a  ball,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  keeping  earlier  hours 
and  in  limiting  the  dancing  to  certain  hours  indicated  on 
the  notes  of  invitation,  which  should  be  sent  in  the  name 
of  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

These  invitations  should  be  engraved  in  neat  script 
■on  small  note-paper  or  on  good-sized  cards.  The  style 
should  be  simple  and  concise,  allowing  no  abbreviations 
of  names  or  addresses.  The  following  is  a  simple  but 
•correct  form : 


cJki.  cJfatd..  SiQ'Cist 

/// 


<3Mu 


d&C'A. 


-ezdf  ■e.'/e/U€.'id .  C/J-t-arz-c/  f 

<7 


Since  dancing  does  not  begin  until  after  supper,  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening  is  devoted  to  conversation, 
music,  and  cards. 

The  dress  for  an  evening  party  is  even  more  elaborate 
than  that  for  a  ball,  inasmuch  as  a  ball-dress  is  often 
more  elegant  by  reason  of  its  simplicity  and  appropri¬ 
ateness  to  the  ball-room ;  whereas  at  an  evening  party 
the  most  expensive  materials  may  be  worn,  if  the  color 
be  suitable  for  the  occasion. 

A  much  larger  number  of  persons  may  be  invited  to 
an  evening  party  than  to  a  ball,  because  many  may  be 
invited  who  do  not  care  to  dance,  and  who  will  return 
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after  the  supper-hour  to  the  parlor  to  engage  in  other 
amusements  than  dancing. 

The  supper  served  at  an  evening  party  does  not  differ 
from  that  served  at  a  ball.  The  hour  for  withdrawing- 
should  not  be  later  than  one  o’clock.  It  is  too  often  the- 
case  that  American  society  imitates  the  mother-country 
in  the  lateness  of  her  fashionable  hours.  The  tendency 
of  late  years  has,  however,  been  toward  a  reform  in, 
this  direction,  which  is  to  be  commended,  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  so  many  young  gentlemen  in  society  are- 
obliged  to  spend  the  morning  hours  over  dull  accounts- 
or  uninteresting  correspondence. 

The  German. 

The  German  has  become  very  popular  in  modern  so¬ 
ciety.  It  requires  the  same  preparations  as  are  made  for 
a  ball  or  an  evening  party.  The  arrival  of  the  guests,, 
their  comfort,  and  their  convenience,  are  all  anticipated 
with  the  same  degree  of  ceremony  as  attends  any  elab¬ 
orate  evening  party. 

The  requirements  of  the  German  are  peculiar  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  no  one  should  attempt  to  give  one  who  is  not 
perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  essentials  to  a  successful 
affair.  An  accomplished  leader,  who  is  not  only  familiar 
Avith  all  the  figures,  but  who  .is  also  able  to  lead  them,  is- 
the  important  feature  of  the  occasion  ;  for  upon  him  de¬ 
pends  the  success  of  the  evening.  Of  course  all  super¬ 
fluous  furniture  has  been  removed,  the  carpets  have  been 
covered  Avith  linen,  and  light  camp-chairs  have  been  col¬ 
lected  for  the  occasion. 

The  invitations  issued  are  similar  to  those  given  for  a 
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ball,  and  are  given  in  the  name  of  the  hostess  alone. 
The  form  is  somewhat  as  follows : 


Cs4i§dd.  ^^a-cJLe  de^ded-Zd  dfd^-e  ^L-dfe-ezdi 

^td-ed-edd-c-e  -odd  ■edtdddddt^  j| 

oedddd^ed  d^ddd/,  -cidf  dd'Cidj^^ad'^  dd-idde  -a  -cd^a-cd^. 

ydd  S^iddo-dd  C/^iL-edd-cd'e., 


e  J^ed-m-cidd  -ci 


df  -ed^'t 


The  early  part  of  the  evening  is  devoted  to  the  waltz  ^ 
the  German  is  not  danced  until  after  supper.  The  ladies 
should  appear  in  full  evening-dress,  and  no  other  is  suit¬ 
able  for  a  gentleman  at  any  evening  entertainment. 

Bachelors’  Parties. 

Such  gentlemen  as  have  no  homes,  and  are  yet  desirous 
of  canceling  social  debts,  frequently  resort  to  a  very 
pleasant  way  of  supplying  the  deficiency  by  giving 
opera-  or  theatre-parties.  These  are  often  made  to  be 
very  formal  and  elaborate  entertainments. 

The  bachelor  first  calls  upon  all  those  whom  he  intends 
to  invite,  and  having  gained  the  consent  of  each  young 
lady’s  mother,  he  extends  the  invitation  orally,  telling 
her  what  gentlemen  will  be  present,  and  also  what  lady 
has  been  invited  to  preside  as  chapen'on. 

The  dinner-hour  is  usually  fixed  at  six  o’clock,  and 
the  dinner  is  given  at  some  fashionable  hotel.  At  the 
time  appointed  the  ladies,  attended  by  a  male  relative  or 
a  waiting-woman,  go  in  their  own  carriages  to  the  hotel, 
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“where  their  carriages  are  dismissed  with  instructions  to 
the  driver  to  return  at  the  hour  for  departure,  not  later 
‘than  half-past  twelve. 

The  host  assigns  to  each  lady  her  escort  for  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  company  proceed  to  the  dining-room.  After 
supper  the  carriages  ordered  by  the  host  convey  the  party 
to  and  from  the  opera,  returning  to  the  hotel  for  refresh¬ 
ments  before  the  party  separates. 

It  is  the  duty  of  an  escort  to  attend  a  lady  to  her  own 
Ihome  if  no  one  but  a  waiting-woman  come  in  the  lady’s 
own  carriage,  but  if  the  father  or  a  brother  come,  the 
•escort  attends  the  lady  only  to  the  door  of  her  car¬ 
riage. 

Very  often  the  supper  at  the  hotel  is  dispensed  with, 
in  which  case  the  host  presents  the  entrance-tickets  with 
his  invitation,  and  the  guests  meet  for  the  first  time  in 
the  box  assigned  to  them. 

After  the  play  the  party  partakes  of  a  supper  previ¬ 
ously  ordered  at  some  favorite  hotel  or  restaurant. 

When  ladies  give  opera-parties  they  write  informal 
invitations  in  the  name  of  the  lady  only.  Of  course 
an  immediate  reply  is  imperative  in  this  case,  that  the 
•exact  number  of  seats  may  be  secured.  A  dinner  is  an 
indispensable  feature,  but  the  later  refreshments  are  often 
dispensed  with,  or  when  served  the  guests  are  either  in¬ 
vited  to  a  restaurant  or  they  return  to  the  residence  of 
the  hostess  for  a  light  repast  of  suitable  dainties. 

Masquerades  and  Fancy-Dress  Theatricals. 

Evening  entertainments  take  a  variety  of  names  from 
that  character  of  the  party  which  forms  the  leading  feature. 
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This  is  always  designated  in  the  invitation  by  an  engraved 
line  mentioning  the  nature  of  the  amusement.  Perhaps 
the  most  popular  of  these  entertainments  is  the  author’s 
; party ,  invitations  to  which  should  be  extended  three  or 
four  weeks  in  advance,  in  order  that  the  guests  may  have- 
time  to  refresh  their  memory  and  prepare  the  necessary 
costume. 

Each  guest  is  expected  to  assume  some  character  in 
the  book  or  author  designated.  The  invitation  should 
be  extended  in  the  name  of  both  host  and  hostess,  and 
besides  the  usual  form  of  invitation  should  contain  an 
additional  line,  as, 

“  In  character  from  Vanity  Fair  ” 

Parties  of  this  kind  are  greatly  in  favor  with  younger 
members  of  society,  with  literary  persons,  and  with  those 
who  prefer  informal  entertainments. 


.Suggestions  on  ISbcning  parties. 

One  Wrapper  is  Sufficient  for  either  card  or  note  where 
the  occasion  is  not  extremely  formal. 

It  is  not  in  Good  Taste  to  make  one  card  include  all 
the  members  of  a  family.  One  envelope  should  be  used 
for  husband  and  wife,  one  for  several  daughters,  but  each 
son  must  have  a  separate  envelope. 

Promptness  in  Sending  a  Reply  must  never  be  regarded 
as  the  result  of  excessive  delight  at  receiving  an  invita¬ 
tion  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  just  as  natural  as  th& 
prompt  “  Thank  you  V  for  a  favor  done. 

Simply  to  “Regret”  or  to  “Decline”  an  invitation,. 
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■without  giving  any  reason,  is  an  unpardonable  want 
of  social  courtesy. 

The  Letters  R.  S.  V.  P.  were  formerly  engraved  on  all 
invitations,  but  they  have  lately  gone  almost  wholly  out 
of  use.  The  simple  English  “ Please  answer”  is  suf¬ 
ficient  when  an  answer  is  desired. 

No  Greater  Affront  can  be  offered  to  a  married  man 
than  to  invite  him  to  an  entertainment  to  which  ladies 
are  invited  without  including  his  wife  in  the  invitation. 

In  Passing  Up  and  Down  Stairs  the  lady,  if  she  be  not 
old  or  an  invalid,  will  perhaps  decline  assistance,  in  which 
•case  the  gentleman  will  precede  her  by  two  or  three  steps 
in  going  up,  and  will  keep  slightly  in  advance  of  her  in 
going  down. 

When  a  Lady  Accepts  Assistance,  the  gentleman  should 
offer  her  his  right  arm. 

In  Advancing  into  the  Drawing-room'to  pay  respects  to 
the  hostess,  it  is  no  longer  considered  necessary  for  the 
lady  to  lean  on  the  arm  of  her  escort.  She  may  precede 
the  gentleman  a  few  steps. 

The  Host  need  not  Assist  the  Hostess  in  receiving,  but 

he  should  remain  in  sight,  so  that  he  may  be  found  read¬ 
ily  by  any  one  inquiring  for  him. 

It  is  the  Duty  of  the  Host  to  look  after  all  the  ladies, 
seeing  that  each  receives  a  proper  share  of  attention 
and  that  there  be  no  “  wall-flowers  ”  doomed  to  lone¬ 
liness. 

The  Sons  in  the  Family  should  be  equally  watchful 
of  the  interests  of  the  guests,  dividing  their  time  among 
all,  without  any  show  of  favoritism. 

It  is  always  Safe  for  a  hostess  to  invite  one-fourth  more 
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guests  than  she  can  make  comfortable,  because  about  that 
proportion  of  the  number  invited  will  be  likely  to  send 
-regrets. 

Not  More  than  Three  Members  of  one  family  should 
accept  invitations  to  the  same  party. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  should  recognize  each  other  as 
soon  as  their  eyes  meet.  An  abstracted  air  in  either  is 
unpardonable. 

Gentlemen  who  are  Introduced  to  ladies  for  the  dance 
must  not  expect  recognition  afterward. 

St  is  not  Necessary  to  ask  a  lady’s  permission  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  gentleman  to  her  merely  for  a  dance. 

If  a  Young  Lady  is  in  Care  of  a  Chaperon,  the  gentle¬ 
man  must  address  his  invitation  to  the  latter,  instead  of 
to  the  young  lady  herself,  and  must  also  thank  the 
chaperon  for  the  pleasure  when  he  returns  the  young 
lady  to  her  side-. 

Gloves  in  a  Ball-room  are  a  necessity,  and  it  is  wise 
to  be  provided  with  an  additional  pair  for  fear  of  ac¬ 
cident. 

Never  Attempt  to  Step  Over  a  lady’s  train ;  always  walk 
around  it. 

Should  a  Gentleman  Step  on  a  Lady’s  Train,  he  must 
instantly  “  beg  pardon,”  and  if  he  has  torn  the  dress,  he 
should  offer  to  conduct  her  to  the  dressing-room. 

It  is  Ill-bred  to  eat  excessively  at  supper. 

If  a  Lady  is  Attended  by  a  chaperon,  the  escort  must 
attend  both  to  the  dining-room. 

At  a  “  Stand-up  Supper”  the  escort  must  see  that  the 
3ady  he  attends  is  served  before  he  himself  indulges. 

Whispering  behind  a  Fan  to  a  partner,  talking  too 
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much  or  too  loud,  and  talking  in  undertones,  are  all 
in  bad  taste. 

A  Lady  should  never  Cross  a  Ball-room  unattended,  nor 
should  she  leave  a  ball  unattended. 

Quadrilles  are  Walked  through  quietly,  not  danced. 

On  Entering  a  Drawing-room  at  a  private  party  or 
ball  the  visitor  bows  to  the  company.  At  a  public 
ball  the  entrance  is  not  noticed,  and  therefore  the  bow 
is  not  necessary. 

Gentlemen  wear  White  Kids  to  a  ball.  Both  ladies 
and  gentlemen  remove  kids  at  supper. 

When  a  Gentleman  Escorts  a  lady  home  from  a  ball, 
she  does  not  invite  him  to  enter,  but  the  gentleman 
should  call  on  her  during  the  next  day  or  evening. 

Criticism  of  Others  less  graceful  than  themselves  is 
never  indulged  in  by  well-bred  ladies  or  gentlemen,  nor 
will  they  countenance  such  rudeness  in  others. 


I 


; 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


personal  appearance  anti  Dress. 


The  General  Influence. 

jjp^  HE  influence  of  personal  appearance  is  an  un- 
disputed  power.  In  every  age  and  country 


VCL^m^l  a  fine  personal  appearance  and  an  attractive 
hi&l  bearing  have  wielded  an  acknowledged  su- 
* pS'  premacy  more  potent  than  argument  and  more 
eloquent  than  learning. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  every  one  that  he  make  himself 
as  attractive  as  possible  in  dress  and  general  appearance. 
Not  all  are  naturally  beautiful,  but  all  can  be  attractive ; 
and  no  one  has  a  right  to  despise  physical  beauty  or  to 
neglect  any  part  of  the  dress  or  toilet  that  shall  render 
him  repulsive  to  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.. 
From  our  earliest  years  we  recognize  the  power  of  per¬ 
sonal  appearance.  It  is  that  which  prompts  people  to 
assume  their  best  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  for  the 
French  are  not  alone  in  the  opinion  that  “we  receive  an 
unknown  person  according  to  his  dress — we  take  leave 
of  him  according  to  his  merit.” 

Beauty. 

Various  opinions  are  entertained  as  to  what  constitutes- 
beauty.  There  are  those  who  ascribe  it  to  the  features,, 
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the  general  outline  of  the  face,  the  expression  of  the 
countenance,  the  color  of  the  complexion.  Many  have 
resorted  to  the  use  of  cosmetics  in  order  to  restore  faded 
charms  or  to  supply  deficiencies  of  Nature.  The  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  eye  may  be  secured  for  a  time  by  the  use  of 
cologne-water,  lemon-juice,  or  belladonna;  the  faded  or 
sallow  complexion  may  be  hidden  under  applications  of 
dry  or  liquid  preparations ;  the  eyebrows  may  be  cray¬ 
oned  and  the  lips  carmined ;  but  all  these  are  coverings 
which,  instead  of  adding  beauty,  serve  only  in  a  meagre 
way  to  conceal  defects. 

Beauty  of  expression  may  be  secured  by  every  one 
without  resorting  to  any  miserable  counterfeits.  Good 
health  is  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  beautifier.  Pure 

o  o 

air,  good  food,  regularity  of  eating,  comfortable  dress, 
daily  baths,  and  systematic  occupation  are  the  essentials 
to  health,  strength,  grace,  and  beauty.  Free  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  produces  that  glow  of  health  which 
is  so  desirable,  and  which  no  external  application  can 
supplant. 

The  influence  of  beauty  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 
It  gives  an  advantage  to  its  possessor  at  first  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Beautiful  women  elicit  sympathy  more  readily 
than  do  those  who  are  homely,  not  because  men  listen, 
but  because  they  see.  The  influence  of  beauty  is  short¬ 
lived,  however,  if  it  be  mere  surface  attraction — if  it  be 
mere  flesh,  and  not  spirit.  After  an  acquaintance  with 
the  beautiful  individual  it  requires  beauty  of  intellect 
and  grace  of  heart  to  retain  the  power  that  was  first 
■exerted ;  if  these  be  wanting,  the  impression  of  a  merely 
beautiful  face  without  culture,  refinement,  and  all  the 
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graces  of  head  and  heart  to  give  soul  and  character  to 
the  beautiful  exterior,  will  be  but  transient. 

Habits  of  Cleanliness. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  be  cleanly  in  person 
and  in  dress.  The  health  of  the  individual  demands  it, 
as  well  as  the  feeling  of  self-respect  and  the  desire  to 
secure  and  retain  the  respect  of  others. 

The  teeth  should  receive  regular  attention  after  each 
meal,  the  gums  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  the 
teeth  free  from  foreign  substances.  The  teeth  should 
never  be  subjected  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
if  the  enamel  be  the  least  decayed  it  should  receive  the 
immediate  attention  of  a  skilled  dentist.  Nothing  so 
mars  the  influence  of  a  smile  as  defective  teeth.  Their 
appearance  detracts  from  the  most  eloquent  appeal  and 
weakens  the  most  endearing  expressions. 

The  nails  demand  almost  as  constant  attention  as  the 
teeth,  that  they  may  be  shapely  and  clean. 

The  hair  and  the  scalp  need  daily  attention  in  the 
matter  of  brushing,  without  any  application  of  oils, 
pomades,  lotions,  or  alkalis.  The  premature  loss  of  the 
hair  is  often  to  be  ascribed  to  the  excessive  use  of  liquid 
or  oily  preparations.  Bay-rum,  which  is  so  generally 
used  in  the  North,  would  not  be  used  on  the  head  by 
Southern  people,  for  they  claim  that  it  produces  pre¬ 
mature  gravness. 

Cleanliness  of  the  body ,  particularly  of  the  feet,  is 
a  matter  of  so  great  importance  that  it  dare  not  be 
neglected.  Poverty,  occupation,  nothing,  can  be  argued 
in  defence  of  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness.  Frequent 
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baths  and  change  of  clothing  are  imperative,  not  only 
from  hygienic  principles,  but  also  as  a  matter  of  common 
respectability. 


Well-dressed  People. 

The  less  gifted  by  Nature  in  feature  and  form,  the 
greater  the  necessity  that  the  manners  be  engaging  and 
the  dress  faultless.  To  be  in  good  taste,  dress  must  add 
to  the  beauty  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  the  eye  to  the 
individual,  and  not  to  the  dress  itself.  The  whole  dress 
must  harmonize,  and  must  be  adapted  to  the  color,  size, 
and  figure,  so  that  the  attention  of  the  observer  is  not 
attracted  to  the  details  of  the  toilet,  but  dwells  only  upon 
the  general  harmonious  effect.  That  dress  may  be  said 
to  be  most  perfect  which  is  most  appropriate. 

A  lady  of  good  taste  does  not  follow  every  whim  of 
fashion,  thus  making  a  guy  of  herself,  but  she  selects 
from  the  numerous  styles  what  is  most  becoming  to 
her  own  complexion  and  figure,  and  thus  makes  fashion 
a  subject  instead  of  a  queen. 

To  dress  with  taste  requires  no  little  knowledge  of 
harmony  in  color,  style,  and  adaptation.  It  is  not  the 
quantity  of  material  used  that  makes  a  dress  tasteful. 
Extremes  and  eccentricities  are  always  in  bad  taste,  and 
the  refined  and  cultured  mind  shrinks  from  anything 
in  dress  or  appearance  which  attracts  attention  or  courts 
notoriety. 

The  Influence  of  Dress  on  Children. 

Dress  has  an  important  influence  on  manners.  A 
child  that  is  well  dressed  will  behave  far  better  than 
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one  that  is  shabbily  dressed.  Mothers  and  nurses  have 
frequently  taken  advantage  of  this  knowledge,  and  when 
they  wished  to  secure  even  partial  good  behavior  on  the 
part  of  a  refractory  child,  they  dressed  him  in  his  best, 
and  thus  effected  in  a  quiet  way  what  precept  and  pun¬ 
ishment  may  have  failed  to  secure. 

Clothes  alone  do  not  make  the  lady  or  the  gentleman, 
but  they  go  a  great  distance  toward  making  a  favorable 
impression.  The  very  knowledge  of  being  well  and 
appropriately  dressed  gives  one  an  ease  of  manner  and 
an  unconsciousness  of  self  that  no  amount  of  self-control 
can  command  if  one  be  conscious  of  being  unsuitably  or 
shabbily  dressed.  There  is,  however,  a  vast  difference 
between  dressing  a  child  well  and  suitably,  and  dressing 
him  fashionably.  Little  children  are  often  tortured  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  dressed. 

A  foolish  mother’s  pride  and  fondness  for  display  often 
overbalance  her  love  and  good  sense.  Children  need  free¬ 
dom  of  action  in  all  their  movements.  The  limbs  must 
not  be  compressed  by  close-fitting  garments;  the  feet  must 
not  be  pinched  by  tight-fitting  shoes;  the  extremities  must 
not  be  exposed  to  changes  of  temperature.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
taken  notion  that  children  can  be  hardened  into  health 
and  endurance  by  exposure.  Only  those  survive  under 
such  treatment  who  are  naturally  of  a  rugged  consti¬ 
tution. 

The  tough  specimens  among  the  poorer  classes  who 
defy  cold  and  storm  and  grow  up  healthy  do  not  out¬ 
number  the  many  delicate  children  of  wealth  and  luxury 
that  are  nursed  by  care  into  health  and  long  life.  In  our 
climate,  so  variable  that  it  may  be  said  we  sometimes  ex- 
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perience  the  four  seasons  in  a  sifigle  day,  the  only  safe¬ 
guards  against  the  rigors  of  winter  will  be  found  in  warm 
outer  garments  and  in  comfortable,  appropriate  dress  at 
all  times. 


Rich  versus  Showy  Dress. 

When  position  and  means  permit,  it  is  always  admis¬ 
sible  to  dress  richly,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between, 
rich  and  showy  attire.  Persons  of  good  taste  and  sound 
judgment,  however  wealthy,  seek  a  uniformity  of  dress. 
They  do  not  appear  shabby  to-day  and  dressed  to  excess* 
to-morrow,  nor  do  they  appear  in  slatternly  attire  at 
home,  reserving  their  fine  dress  for  the  street  or  for 
company. 

Persons  who  do  not  dress  well  all  the  time  are  sure 
to  be  conscious  of  their  clothes  when  well  dressed,  and 
thus  make  themselves  conspicuous ;  but  persons  who* 
are  accustomed  to  being  well  dressed  forget  themselves 
and  their  attire  in  the  effort  to  be  agreeable  to  their 
friends. 

Many  persons  display  a  want  of  judgment  in  purchas¬ 
ing  material  that  looks  well  or  that  is  gaudy  in  appearance, 
without  regarding  the  texture  and  durability.  Such  per¬ 
sons  are  always  buying  new  articles  of  dress,  and  yet 
never  look  well  dressed. 

Adaptation  of  Dress. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  the  matter 
of  dress  is  adaptation.  No  matter  how  well  off  the  wearer 
may  be,  it  shows  a  want  of  taste  to  be  dressed  in  a  style 
inappropriate  to  the  occasion.  In  travel,  a  lady  of  good 
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taste  will  not  dress  in  a  manner  suitable  only  for  a  drawing¬ 
room,  with  a  display  of  jewelry  and  a  profusion  of  orna¬ 
ments.  A  correct  individual  taste,  guided  only  by  the 
caprices  of  fashion  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  wearer 
from  being  conspicuous  by  oddity,  will  decide  just 
what  should  be  worn  on  any  occasion. 

For  the  promenade  the  dress  may  be  rich  in  fabric, 
and  it  should  be  made  to  fit  neatly,  and  never  be  allowed 
to  look  shabby  or  crumpled.  The  entire  suit  should  be  in 
harmony,  both  in  quality  and  in  general  appearance.  One 
article  should  not  be  new  and  another  old,  and  every  de¬ 
tail  of  dress — gloves,  bonnet,  parasol — should  be  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  rest  of  the  suit.  A  costume  made  for 
the  drawing-room  or  the  carriage  should  never  be  worn 
on  the  promenade. 

Persons  who  have  not  been  accustomed  always  to  dress 
well  are  apt  to  dress  to  excess  on  inappropriate  occasions. 
Good  taste,  judgment,  and  experience  must  be  called  into 
exercise,  and  when  these  are  wanting  no  amount  of  money 
or  social  position  can  make  up  for  the  deficiency. 

Traveling  Costume. 

Taste  and  judgment  require  that  a  traveling  dress  be 
neat  and  plain,  adapted  to  the  inconveniences  of  travel. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  American  woman  is  rec¬ 
ognizable  at  home  or  abroad  by  her  elaborate  style  of 
dress  in  traveling.  Notwithstanding  this  broad  asser¬ 
tion,  the  typical  American  woman  of  refinement  and 
culture  is  noticeable  for  her  tidy  dress  and  cleanly  ap¬ 
pearance,  for  the  harmony  of  shade  and  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  the  entire  costume,  as  well  as  the  neat  and  tidy 
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appearance  of  all  her  traveling  paraphernalia,  from  the 
lunch-basket  to  the  Saratoga  trunk. 

The  color  selected  for  traveling  should  be  such  as 
will  not  be  conspicuous  and  will  not  suffer  from  con¬ 
tact  with  rain,  dust,  or  great  heat.  The  style  of  the 
dress  should  not  be  so  elaborate  as  to  conflict  with 
the  comfort  of  the  wearer  or  in  any  way  to  retard 
freedom  of  motion. 

When  starting  on  a  long  journey,  a  lady  should  pro¬ 
vide  herself  with  a  special  traveling  suit,  every  part  of 
which  will  be  in  perfect  harmony — tlie  gloves,  bonnet, 
dress,  and  wrap.  An  extra  wrap  in  winter  and  a  duster 
or  a  gossamer  in  summer  should  form  a  part  of  every 
traveler’s  wardrobe.  It  is  not  desirable  to  have 'many 
packages,  as  they  are  a  trouble  to  the  owner  and  an  an¬ 
noyance  to  fellow-travelers. 

A  large  trunk  is  less  trouble  than  a  number  of  smaller 
bundles,  because  the  trunk  can  be  “ checked;”  but  a 
satchel  is  an  indispensable  article,  and  should  contain 
a  change  of  collars  and  cuffs,  a  number  of  clean  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  a  change  of  gloves  and  stockings,  together 
with  all  the  necessary  toilet  articles,  so  that  if  the 
journey  be  extended,  or  if  the  trunk  be  miscarried, 
-or  if  it  be  necessary  to  stay  at  hotels  for  meals,  the 
traveler  may  always  present  a  cleanly  and  attractive 
appearance. 

In  taking  a  sea-voyage  be  guided  in  the  selection  of 
your  wardrobe  by  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  older 
travelers.  Burden  yourself  with  as  few  changes  of  dress 
as  possible.  Put  up  the  essentials  in  a  compact  form, 
.and  make  personal  comfort  your  first  consideration  in 
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~ihe  selection  of  articles  to  be  taken  along,  as  well  as 
in  the  manner  of  taking  them. 

A  flannel  dress  is  an  indispensable  garment  to  wear  on 
board  the  vessel,  as  is  also  a  comfortable  shawl,  which  is 
preferable  to  any  other  kind  of  wrap  to  be  worn  on  deck. 
Very  few  dresses  are  needed  if  they  be  of  substantial 
material.  Black  silk  is  the  most  suitable  for  all  occa¬ 
sions,  but  there  must  be  a  generous  supply  of  cuffs, 
collars,  handkerchiefs,  gloves,  and  the  smaller  articles 
•of  dress,  which  do  not  take  up  much  room,  but  which 
are  so  necessary  in  making  a  presentable  appearance. 

Very  few  stores  are  necessary :  a  supply  of  lemons,  a 
bottle  of  glycerine,  one  of  ammonia,  a  good  quality  of 
cologne,  may  all  be  found  of  use.  Pack  your  clothing 
in  a  flexible  valise  that  may  be  enlarged  to  accommodate 
new  purchases  if  necessary.  One  such  valise  and  a 
hand-satchel,  to  which  may  be  strapped  any  super¬ 
fluous  wrap,  is  all  the  baggage  that  you  will  need  to 
make  an  extended  European  tour. 

Dress  for  Gentlemen. 

Men  are  not  admired  for  their  personal  beauty. 
Strength  and  manlv  2;race  are  far  more  attractive  in 
man  than  is  regularity  of  feature.  It  is  quite  as  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  that  man’s  attire  be  faultless,  not  in  the 
extreme  of  fashion,  but  in  all  that  affects  personal  clean¬ 
liness — spotless  linen,  well-fitting  suit,  polished  boots, 
clean  finger-nails,  neatly-combed  hair,  fashionable  neck¬ 
tie,  and  a  becoming  hat. 

An  untidy  man  is  scarcely  less  disgusting  than  a  slov¬ 
enly  woman.  There  is  a  beautiful  mean  between  the 
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acknowledged  dandy  and  the  shabby  man.  No  man  of 
sense  can  be  transformed  into  a  fop,  nor  should  any  man 
of  good  character  degenerate  into  the  slouch.  Some  men 
of  very  practical  ideas  prefer  to  be  ill  dressed,  for  fear 
of  being  regarded  as  proud;  but  those  who  have  a  cor¬ 
rect  view  of  personal  appearance  regard #  it  only  as  a. 
courteous  acknowledgment  of  respect  for  our  friends,, 
and  a  desire  to  make  ourselves  agreeable  to  them.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  an  evidence  of  self-pride  to  make  the- 
endeavor  to  appear  well,  but  an  unselfish  desire  to  give- 
pleasure  to  others. 


Economy  in  Dress. 

Many  persons  do  not  buy  to  advantage  in  the  selection 
of  their  wardrobes.  It  is  not  well  to  leave  the  matter 
to  the  dressmaker,  the  milliner,  or  the  merchant,  for  they 
have  to  dispose  of  their  goods,  and  they  are  tempted  to 
make  up  the  materials  in  an  expensive  manner.  Com¬ 
plexion,  color,  and  size  should  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  selection  of  the  material,  as  well  as  in  the 
choice  of  style.  The  tall,  slender  person  looks  ridic¬ 
ulous  in  a  style  suited  only  the  short,  stout  figure. 

The  brunette  will  look  homely  in  the  handsomest  bon¬ 
net  if  it  be  one  suited  only  to  the  blonde.  Never  pur¬ 
chase  any  article  of  dress  that  is  not  suitable  to  the  age 
and  general  style  of  the  wearer  or  to  the  rest  of  the 
wearer’s  wardrobe.  Nothing,  for  instance,  looks  more 
out  of  place  than  cheap  laces  worn  on  rich  silks  or 
costly  laces  on  heavy  cashmeres. 

It  is  not  good  economy  to  buy  an  article  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  cheap.  The  best  in  quality  is  always  cheapest.. 
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Goods  that  do  not  bear  remodeling  are  never  cheap,  and 
the  economical  purchaser  always  takes  into  consideration 
the  necessity  of  remodeling. 

When  purchasing,  do  not  buy  things  that  strike  ther 
eve  singly ;  one  single  article  may  be  beautiful  in  itself,, 
but  if  it  do  not  suit  the  wearer’s  wardrobe  in  color  or 
style,  it  is  almost  worthless.  The  safest  plan  in  the 
exercise  of  economy  is  to  purchase  that  which  can  be 
worn  on  the  greatest  number  of  occasions.  A  black  silk 
dress  is  regarded  as  the  most  serviceable,  and  therefore 
the  most  economical.  It  can  be  worn  with  equal  pro¬ 
priety  at  church  or  party,  at  funeral  or  wedding,  with* 
hat,  gloves,  and  wrappings  of  every  hue;  it  is  always* 
in  fashion,  and  equally  adapted  to  every  season  of  the 
year. 


Dresses  for  Weddings. 

The  bridal  dress  varies  greatly  with  the  taste,  social 
standing,  and  wealth  of  the  contracting  parties.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  however,  there  are  certain  unvarying 
rules  that  distinguish  the  bridal  dress  from  any  other, 
and  which  are  rigidly  observed  by  leaders  of  fashion. 

The  most  desirable  color  is  white.  The  material  may 
vary  in  any  quality  from  lawn  or  muslin  to  silk  or  satin. 
The  veil,  an  essential  article,  must  be  long  and  full ;  it 
may  be  made  of  lace,  tulle,  or  illusion. 

The  flowers  worn  and  carried  by  the  bride  must  be 
white,  and,  if  possible,  must  be  orange-blossoms,  either 
natural  or  artificial.  No  jewelry  should  be  worn  unless 
it  consist  of  pearls  or  diamonds. 

The  dress  must  be  cut  high  in  the  neck  and  long  in 
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the  sleeves.  When  the  ceremony  is  private  the  bride 
is  generally  married  in  her  traveling  dress,  every  detail 
of  which  must  be  new  and  be  in  harmony,  avoiding 
everything  that  will  in  any  way  attract  attention  in 
.travel. 

The  dresses  of  the  bridesmaids  are  less  elaborate  than 
'that  of  the  bride,  but  they,  must  correspond  with  hers 
in  color  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  quality.  Nothing 
must  be  worn  by  a  bridesmaid  that  will  in  any  way 
^detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  bride. 

The  dress  for  a  groom  does  not  vary  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  black  except  where  a  traveling  suit  is  Avorn, 
the  cut,  tjie  quality,  and  even  the  color,  of  which  are 
not  imperative. 

Dresses  for  Mourning. 

Within  late  years  many  persons  of  culture  and  re- 
•  finement  have  broken  through  the  custom  of  wearing 
mourning,  and  have  preferred  to  wear  only  plain  colors. 

Etiquette  retires  that  a  widow  dress  in  crape  and 
bombazine,  with  crape  bonnet  and  heavy  crape  veil. 
This  style  should  be  worn  for  one  year  at  least,  after 
which,  if  desirable,  the  crape  may  be  removed,  although 
by  many  elderly  ladies  the  full  mourning  is  retained 
through  life. 

Purple  and  lavender  are  no  longer  used  as  lighter 
mourning. 

For  the  loss  of  parents  or  children  full  black  is 
worn  one  year,  and  then  is  relieved  by  dispensing  with 
the  crape  and  by  wearing  white  ruches  and  delicate 
illusion. 
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Suggestions  on  23rcss- 

Shoes  and  Gloves. — No  woman  is  well  dressed  whose 
feet  are  not  neatly  encased  or  whose  gloves  do  not  fit 
neatly. 

Material. — The  simplest  material  well  made  and  neatly 
fitted  is  in  better  taste  than  silks  ill  made  and  ill  fitted. 

Ornaments. — A  variety  of  ornaments  is  proper  when 
they  can  be  afforded,  but  there  is  no  better  evidence  of 
shoddy  tastes  than  an  attempt  to  put  one’s  ornaments  all 
on  the  one  dress. 

On  Changing  Dress. — One  should  never  keep  a  visitor 
waiting  while  changing  one’s  dress. 

Business-Women’s  Dress. — For  women  engaged  in 
business  the  dress  should  conform  to  fashion  sufficiently 
to  be  inconspicuous,  but  it  should  be  adapted  to  all  sorts 
of  weather,  and  the  material  should  be  serviceable  in 
texture  and  plain  in  color. 

Elaborate  Dresses. — Showy  and  elaborate  dresses, 
which  are  suitable  only  for  the  carriage  or  the  parlor, 
should  never  appear  on  the  promenade  or  on  shopping- 
expeditions. 

Over-Dressing. — Over-dressing  on  inappropriate  oc¬ 
casions  vitiates  all  taste  for  real  beauty  and  harmony, 
and  unfits  women  for  the  real,  every-day  duties  of  life. 
The  over-dressed  woman  abroad  is  generally  found  to 
be  the  slattern  at  home.  She  dresses  for  company,  but 
thinks  her  shabbiest  attire  good  enough  to  appear  in 
before  her  husband. 

Untidiness. — An  untidy,  ill-dressed,  shabby  man  is 
only  less  abhorred  than  a  slatternly  woman,  and  no  one 
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who  wishes  to  please  can  afford  to  neglect  the  least  of 
the  necessary  attentions  to  personal  appearance. 

Suitability  of  Dress. — A  brunette  should  not  dress  in 
silks  or  muslins  of  dark,  subdued  hues,  nor  should  a 
blonde  appear  in  rich,  deep  shades. 

Height. — Flounces,  puffs,  and  furbelows  are  absurd  on 
a  short,  stout  person,  and  equally  so  are  folds,  plaits,  and 
flat  trimmings  on  those  who  are  tall  and  thin. 

Serviceable  Dresses. — A  good  gingham  is  far  more 
serviceable  for  a  working-dress  than  is  a  calico,  but 
where  calico  is  used  only  fast  colors  in  good  quality 
are  economical. 

Children’s  Dresses. — Children’s  dresses  should  be  made 
■of  fabrics  in  small  figures  or  in  solid  colors. 

White  Dresses. — In  order  to  wear  white  a  woman 
must  be  young,  slight,  and  pretty.  The  contrast  of 
white  with  florid  faces  or  with  those  that  have  lost  the 
freshness  of  youth  is  hard  to  bear. 

Tall  Women  should  wear  plaids,  never  stripes. 

Shawls  are  graceful  as  wraps  only  on  tall,  slender 
persons. 

Small  Bonnets  and  large  faces  do  not  correspond,  nor 
do  small,  coquettish  hats  become  round,  full  faces. 

Dresses  to  be  Well  Made, — Every  article  of  dress 
should  be  well  made  and  perfect  in  fit.  Its  elegance 
depends  more  upon  these  two  points  than  on  its  cost¬ 
liness. 

Evening- Dress. — The  evening-dress  means  full  dress, 
and  it  is  appropriate  for  dinner,  evening  party,  opera,  or 
any  entertainment. 

The  Make-up. — Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
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selection  of  the  numberless  little  things  that  go  to 
make  up  a  complete  wardrobe,  and  upon  the  suitable¬ 
ness  of  which  so  much  depends. 

Shoes. — Never  wear  light  shoes  or  white  slippers  with 
dark  dresses. 

Bright-colored  Gloves  are  always  in  bad  taste,  and  sel¬ 
dom  match  with  anything  :  neutral  tints  are  more  delicate 
and  less  conspicuous. 

The  Dress  of  the  Hostess. — The  dress  most  suitable 
for  a  hostess  depends  entirely  upon  the  occasion  and 
the  social  standing  of  the  wearer.  A  plain  home-dress, 
neatly  made,  without  elaborate  trimmings  and  devoid 
of  superfluous  ornament,  is  the  proper  dress  on  all 
ordinary  occasions. 

A  Special  Reception- Day  requires  richer  dress  and 
laces  and  jewels  in  moderation. 

Special  Calling-Days,  such  as  New  Year’s,  require  an 
elaborate  toilet  on  the  part  of  the  lady  who  receives. 

A  Good  Rule  to  be  observed  at  entertainments  of  all 
kinds  is  that  the  hostess  dress  more  plainly  than  the 
guests. 

The  Dress  for  a  Ball  may  be  of  the  richest  material 
and  made  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  with  every  orna¬ 
mentation  of  laces,  gems,  and  flowers;  but  a  safe  rule  to 
observe  is,  “  Never  try  to  outdo  others.” 

Dress  in  Public  Places. — Custom  must  govern  the  mind 
of  the  wearer  in  determining  what  dress  is  most  appro¬ 
priate  in  public  places.  What  would  suit  in  one  locality 
would  be  out  of  place  in  another.  At  church  the  dress 
.may  be  rich  in  quality,  but  it  should  be  plain  in  style. 

Dress  at  Theatres,  etc. — For  the  theatre,  the  lecture, 
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or  the  concert  there  should  be  no  display  of  conspicuous- 
dress  ;  a  silk  dress  should  be  worn,  with  bonnet  and  gloves- 
to  harmonize,  and  a  handsome  shawl  or  cloak  that  can  be 
easily  laid  aside. 

The  Opera  requires  a  more  elaborate  dress — light  in 
color,  elegant  in  quality,  and  harmonizing  in  every  detail. 
Flowers,  laces,  feathers,  diamonds,  may  be  worn  in  pro¬ 
fusion.  Delicately-tinted  gloves  and  a  gorgeous  opera- 
cloak  are  by  many  deemed  indispensable  articles.  The 
bouquet,  handkerchief,  and  fan  must  not  be  neglected,  as 
they  are  a  very  important  feature  of  the  entire  costume. 

Dress  for  Traveling. — The  experienced  traveler  is  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  sensible  dress  that  he  wears,  adapted  to 
all  seasons  and  to  the  needs  of  travel,  as  also  by  the 
limited  number  of  packages.  One  satchel,  containing 
the  necessary  articles  of  the  toilet,  with  a  change  of  col¬ 
lars,  cuffs,  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  is  all  that  any  one  should 
carry.  It  is  better  to  take  a  trunk  in  all  cases  than  to 
burden  yourself  and  annoy  your  fellow-travelers  with 
your  multiplied  parcels. 

A  Wedding  Trousseau  should  be  selected  with  reference 
not  only  to  the  means  of  the  bride’s  father,  but  also  to  the 
means  of  the  future  husband  and  the  circle  of  society  she 
is  about  to  enter. 

Wedding  Dress. — The  most  approved  wedding  dress 
for  a  youthful  bride  is  white  silk,  a  veil  of  tulle  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  floor,  no  jewelry,  but  a  wealth  of  blush-rose& 
and  orange-blossoms;  these  latter  to  be  worn  only  during 
the  ceremony.  The  dress  may  vary  in  material  and  style- 
according  to  the  age  and  station  of  the  contracting  parties* 

The  Mourning  Veil. — It  is  customary  not  to  lift  the- 
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mourning  veil,  either  in  the  street  or  at  church,  during 
the  first  three  months  of  bereavement. 

Crape  on  the  Hat. — The  width  of  the  crape  on  the  hat 
of  a  gentleman  denotes  the  nearness' of  the  relationship 
to  the  deceased.  For  at  least  one  year  a  widower  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  wear  a  costume  of  black,  including  necktie  and 
gloves  and  black-bordered  handkerchief. 

The  author  of  Good  Society  makes  the  following  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  dress: 

“  As  a  work  of  art,  a  well-dressed  woman  is  a  study. 
Her  toilet  will  be  as  well  chosen  at  the  family  breakfast- 
table  as  at  a  court  ball.  If  she  loves  bright  colors,  and 
can  wear  them  with  impunity,  they  will  be  as  harmo¬ 
niously  arranged  as  an  artist  arranges  his  colors  on  the 
palette.  If  she  is  young,  her  dress  will  be  youthful ;  if 
she  is  old,  it  will  not  affect  simplicity.  She  will  always 
follow  rather  than  lead  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  rather 
follow  her  own  fashion  than  violate  good  taste  or  com¬ 
mon  sense. 

“  The  golden  rule  in  dress  is  to  avoid  extremes.  Do 
not  be  so  original  in  your  dress  as  to  be  peculiar,  and  do 
not  affect  fashions  that  are  radically  unbecoming  to  you. 
Ladies  who  are  neither  very  young  nor  very  striking  in 
appearance  cannot  do  better  than  wear  quiet  colors. 
Ladies  who  are  not  rich  can  always  appear  well  dressed 
with  a  little  care  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  ma¬ 
terials.  Whatever  the  texture  of  the  dress,  it  should  be 
made  by  the  very  best  dressmaker  you  can  afford.  As 
well  go  to  a  third-  or  fourth-rate  dentist,  music-master, 
or  doctor  as  go  to  a  third-  or  fourth-rate  dressmaker. 
The  dressmaker  is  a  woman’s  good  or  evil  genius. 
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“  Morning  dress  should  be  faultless  in  its  way.  For 
young  ladies,  married  or  unmarried,  nothing  is  prettier 
in  summer  than  white  or  very  light  morning  dresses  of 
washing  materials.  Light  dresses  must  be  exquisitely 
fresh  and  clean,  ribbons  fresh,  collars  and  cuffs  irre¬ 
proachable.  All  stuffs  are  to  be  rigidly  eschewed  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  the  very  finest  kind.  Morning  dress  for 
elderly  ladies  of  wealth  and  position  should  be  of  dark 
silk.  Jewelry,  hair  ornaments,  and  light  silk  dresses 
are  not  permissible  for  morning  wear. 

“  Walldng-dress  should  always  be  quiet.  Rich  walk¬ 
ing-dress  attracts  attention,  which  in  the  street  is  not 
desirable.  For  the  carriage  a  lady  may  dress  as  ele¬ 
gantly  as  she  pleases. 

“Elderly  ladies  should  always  dress  richly.  Any  thin 
old  lady  may  wear  delicate  colors,  whilst  a  stout,  florid 
person  looks  best  in  black  or  dark  gray.  For  young  as 
well  as  old  the  question  of  color  must,  however,  be  de¬ 
termined  by  complexion  and  figure.  Rich  colors  har¬ 
monize  with  rich  brunette  complexions  and  dark  hair ; 
delicate  colors  are  the  most  suitable  for  delicate  and 
fragile  styles  of  beauty. 

“  For  ball-dresses  light  and  thin  materials  are  worn  ; 
silk  dresses  are  not  suitable  for  dancing.  Black  and 
scarlet,  black  and  violet,  or  white,  are  worn  in  mourn¬ 
ing  ;  but  ladies  in  deep  mourning  should  not  go  to  balls 
at  all.  They  must  not  dance,  and  their  dark  dresses  look 
out  of  place  in  a  gay  assembly. 

“  At  dinner-parties,  unless  of  a  small,  friendly  kind, 
only  the  fullest  dress  is  appropriate.  Demi-toilet  can  be 
worn  at  unceremonious  dinners,  and  even  high  dresses  if 
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the  material  be  sufficiently  rich.  It  is  better  to  wear 
real  flowers  at  large  dinner-parties,  but  artificial  ones  at 
balls,  since  the  former  would  drop  and  fall  to  pieces 
with  the  heat  and  the  dancing. 

“  Much  jeweh'y  is  out  of  place  for  young  ladies  at  any 
time ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  as  much  propriety  to  be  ob¬ 
served  iu  the  wearing  of  jewelry  as  in  the  wearing  of 
dresses.  Diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  and  all  transparent 
precious  stones  belong  to  evening  dress,  and  should 
never  be  worn  before  dinner.  In  the  morning  one’s 
rings  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  one’s  jewelry 
limited  to  a  good  brooch,  gold  chain,  and  watch.  Dia¬ 
monds  and  pearls  are  as  much  out  of  place  during  the 
morning  as  a  low  dress  or  a  wreath. 

“It  is  well  to  remember  in  the  choice  of  jewelry  that 
mere  costliness  is  not  always  the  test  of  value,  and  that 
an  exquisite  work  of  art,  such  as  a  fine  intaglio  or  cameo, 
or  a  natural  rarity,  such  as  a  black  pearl,  is  a  possession 
more  distingut  than  a  large  brilliant,  which  any  one  who 
has  money  enough  can  buy  as  well  as  yourself.  Of  all 
precious  stones,  the  opal  is  the  most  lovely  and  least 
commonplace.  No  merely  vulgar  woman  purchases  an 
opal. 

u  Gloves ,  shoes ,  and  boots  must  always  be  faultless. 
Gloves  cannot  be  too  light  for  the  carriage  or  too 
dark  for  the  streets.  A  woman  with  ill-fitting  gloves 
cannot  be  said  to  be  well  dressed ;  while  to  wear  soiled 
gloves  at  your  friend’s  soiree  is  to  show  her  that  you 
think  lightly  of  herself  and  her  company. 

“Finally,  let  every  lady  remember  Dr.  Johnson’s  criti¬ 
cism  on  a  lady’s  dress:  ‘I  am  sure  she  was  well  dressed,’ 
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said  the  doctor,  ‘  for  I  do  not  remember  what  she  had 
on.’ ” 

The  same  author  makes  the  following  observations 
with  reference  to  a  gentleman’s  toilet: 

“The  author  of  Pelham  has  aptly  said  that  ‘a  gentle¬ 
man’s  coat  should  not  fit  too  well.’  There  is  great  truth 
and  subtlety  in  this  observation.  To  be  fitted  too  well  is 
to  look  like  a  tailor’s  dummy. 

“In  the  morning  wear  a  frock-coat,  and  trousers  of  a 
light  or  dark  color  as  befits  the  season.  When  in  the 
country  or  at  the  seaside  gray  or  shooting  costumes  are 
the  best. 

“In  the  evening ,  though  you  spend  it  alone  with  your 
family,  wear  a  black  dress-suit;  and  if  you  have  sons,, 
bring  them  up  to  do  the  same. 

“  It  is  the  observance  of  these  trifles  in  domestic  eti¬ 
quette  that  marks  the  true  gentleman. 

“For  evening  parties,  dinner-parties,  and  balls,  wear  a 
black  dress-coat,  black  trousers,  black  silk  or  cloth  waist¬ 
coat,  thin  patent-leather  boots,  a  white  cravat,  and  white 
kid  gloves.  Abjure  all  fopperies,  such  as  white  silk  lin¬ 
ings,  silk  collars,  etc. ;  above  all,  the  shirt  front  should  be 
plain.  At  small,  unceremonious  dinner-parties  gloves  are 
not  necessary,  but  when  worn  they  should  be  new  and  fit 
well.  Economy  in  gloves  is  an  insult  to  society. 

“  If  spectacles  are  necessary,  they  should  be  of  the 
best  and  lightest  make,  and  mounted  in  gold  or  blue 
steel.  For  weak  sight  blue  or  smoke-colored  glasses  are 
best ;  green  glasses  are  detestable. 

“A  gentleman  should  never  be  seen  in  the  street  with- 
out  gloves.  Worsted  or  cotton  gloves  are  not  permissible. 
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A.  man’s  clothes  should  always  be  well  brushed,  and  never 
threadbare  or  shabby.  No  gentleman  can  afford  to  wear 
shabby  clothes. 

“  For  the  country  or  a  foreign  tour  a  gentleman  will 
select  a  costume  of  some  light  woolen  material,  flannel 
shirts,  thick  boots,  and  everything  to  correspond.  Dan¬ 
dyism  is  never  more  out  of  place  than  on  a  glacier  or 
among  the  Norwegian  salmon-fisheries. 

“  There  are  three  things  one  should  consult  in  the 
matter  of  dress  if  one  would  always  appear  like  a  gen¬ 
tleman  :  viz.,  expense,  comfort,  and  society.  If  there  is 
one  thing  in  this  world  about  which  we  can  entertain  any 
degree  of  moral  certainty,  it  is  that  we  must  pay  our 
tailor’s  bills.  If,  therefore,  our  means  are  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  our  wants,  we  must  remember  the  old  proverb, 
‘Cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth,’  and  dress  as  well' 
as  you  possibly  can  upon  little  money.” 

!n  the  Selection  of  all  Dress  Material  let  adaptation  and 
harmony  be  your  guide  in  the  choice  of  both  material  and 
color.  So  much  of  the  general  appearance  depends  upon 
these  two  essentials  that  their  importance  becomes  signif¬ 
icant.  It  does  not  require  an  artist’s  nice  discrimination 
of  shade  and  knowledge  of  contrasts  and  harmonies  in 
order  to  appear  well;  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  not  given  the  subject  the  required  attention,  a  list 
of  shades  which  harmonize ,  and  which  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  together,  is  subjoined : 

Black  and  white. 

Black  and  buff. 

Black  and  pink. 

Black  and  cardinal. 
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Black  and  orange. 

Black  and  scarlet. 

Black  and  maize. 

Black  and  slate-color. 

Black  and  lila<*. 

Black  and  drub. 

Black,  yellow,  and  crimson. 

Blue  and  black. 

Blue  and  white. 

Blue  and  maize. 

Blue  and  chestnut. 

Blue  and  orange. 

Blue  and  salmon. 

Blue  and  straw-color. 

Blue  and  gold. 

Blue  and  drab. 

Blue  and  stone- color. 

Blue,  scarlet,  and  purple. 

Blue,  orange,  and  black. 

Blue,  orange,  and  green. 

Blue,  cardinal,  and  old  gold. 

Blue,  pink,  and  bronze-green. 

Blue,  brown,  crimson,  and  gold. 
Blue,  orange,  black,  and  white. 
Bronze  and  old  gold. 

Bronze,  cardinal,  and  peacock-blue. 
Bronze,  pink,  and  light  blue. 
Bronze,  black,  blue,  pink,  and  gold. 
Brown  and  cardinal. 

Brown  and  peacock-blue. 

Brown,  cardinal  and  yellow. 
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Cardinal  and  blue. 

Cardinal  and  old  gold. 

Cardinal,  brown,  and  black. 
Chocolate,  blue,  pink,  and  gold. 
Claret  and  old  gold. 

Crimson  and  orange. 

Crimson  and  gold. 

Crimson  and  drab. 

Crimson  and  purple. 

Crimson  and  maize. 

Ecru  and  light  blue. 

Ecru,  bronze,  and  peacock-blue. 
Garnet,  pink,  and  bronze. 

Gens  d’arme  and  old  gold. 

Gens  d’arme  and  myrtle. 

Gens  d’arme  and  cardinal. 

Gens  d’arme  and  bronze. 

Green  and  scarlet. 

Green  and  gold. 

Green  and  yellow. 

Green  and  orange. 

Green  and  cardinal. 

Green,  crimson,  blue,  and  gold. 
Lilac  and  cherry. 

Lilac  and  scarlet. 

Lilac  and  maize. 

Lilac  and  gold. 

Lilac  and  crimson. 

Lilac,  gold,  and  crimson. 

Lilac,  yellow,  scarlet,  and  white. 
Lilac,  scarlet,  black,  and  white. 
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Maroon,  yellow,  light  green,  and  silvery  gray. 
Myrtle  and  bronze. 

Myrtle  and  old  gold. 

Myrtle,  blue,  and  yellow. 

Mulberry  and  bronze. 

Mulberry  and  gold. 

Mulberry  and  old  gold. 

Mulberry  and  pearl. 

Mulberry,  bronze,  and  gold. 

Navy-blue  and  cardinal. 

Navy-blue,  light  blue,  and  gold. 

Navy-blue,  gens  d’arme,  and  pearl. 

Navy-blue,  maize,  cardinal,  and  yellow. 
Orange  and  chestnut. 

Orange,  red,  #nd  green. 

Orange,  blue,  and  crimson. 

Orange,  purple,  and  scarlet. 

Orange,  lilac,  crimson,  and  bronze. 
Peacock-blue  and  cardinal. 

Peacock-blue  and  old  gold. 

Peacock-blue  and  light  gold. 

Peacock-blue,  pearl,  gold,  and  cardinal. 

Purple  and  gold. 

Purple  and  maize. 

Purple  and  orange. 

Purple  and  blue. 

Purple,  scarlet,  and  gold. 

Purple,  scarlet,  and  white. 

Purple,  scarlet,  blue,  and  orange. 

Red  and  gold. 

Ked  and  white. 
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Keel  and  gray. 

Red,  orange,  and  green. 

Red,  yellow,  and  black. 

Ked,  gold,  black,  and  white. 
Sapphire  and  garnet. 

.Sapphire  and  blue. 

Sapphire  and  cardinal. 

Sapphire  and  old  gold. 

Sapphire  and  bronze. 

Sapphire  and  mulberry. 

Scarlet  and  orange. 

Scarlet  and  slate-color. 

Scarlet,  blue,  and  white. 

Scarlet,  blue,  and  yellow. 

Scarlet,  black,  and  white. 

Scarlet,  blue,  black,  and  yellow. 
Seal-brown,  gold,  and  cardinal. 
White  and  crimson. 

White  and  brown. 

W1  lite  and  cherry. 

Wh  ite  and  pink. 

White  and  scarlet. 

Yellow  and  red. 

Yellow  and  brown. 

Yellow  and  chestnut. 

Yellow  and  crimson. 

Yellow  and  black. 

Yellow  and  violet. 

Yellow,  purple,  and  crimson. 
Yellow,  cardinal,  and  peacock-blue. 
Yellow,  purple,  scarlet,  and  blue. 

16 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Bjmng. 

o  YEING  is  a  chemical  process  which  consists 
,  in  combining  a  certain  coloring-matter  with 

if  Jm  &  & 

fibres  of  cloth.  The  facility  with  which 
cloth  imbibes  a  dye  depends  upon  two 
^  circumstances — the  union  of  the  cloth  with 

the  dyestuff,  and  the  union  of  the  dyestuff 
or  dyeing  material  with  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  dis¬ 
solved. 

Wool  unites  with  almost  all  coloring-matters;  silk  in 
the  next  degree,  cotton  considerably  less,  and  linen  the 
least  of  all. 


Preparation  of  Dyes. 

To  Choose  Annotto. — It  ought  to  be  chosen  of  a 
flame-color,  brighter  in  the  interior  part  than  on  the- 
outside,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  good  consistence. 
The  paste  of  annotto  becomes  hard  in  Europe,  and 
it  loses  some  of  its  odor,  which  approaches  near  to 
that  of  violets. 

To  Obtain  a  Dye  from  Potato-tops. — Cut  off  tlie  tops 
when  in  flower  and  extract  the  juice  by  pressure.  Linen 
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or  woolen  immersed  in  this  liquor  forty-eight  hours  will 
take  a  brilliant  but  solid  and  permanent  yellow  color. 
If  the  cloth  be  afterward  plunged  in  a  blue  dye,  it  will 
acquire  a  beautiful  permanent  green  color.  As  to  the 
mode  of  execution,  the  cloth  should  pass  through  the 
hands  of  a  chemist  or  a  skillful  dyer  to  derive  all  the 
advantages  it  is  capable  of  furnishing. 

To  Prepare  Carmine. — Boil  one  ounce  troy  of  cochi¬ 
neal,  finely  powdered,  in  twelve  or  fourteen  pints  of  rain 
or  distilled  water  in  a  tin  or  copper  vessel  for  three- 
minutes;  then  add  twenty-five  grains  of  alum,  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  boiling  for  two  minutes  longer,  and  let  it  cool  > 
as  soon  as  it  is  only  blood  warm  draw  off  the  clear  liquor 
very  carefully  into  shallow  vessels,  and  put  them  aside, 
laying  a  sheet  of  paper  over  each  of  them  to  keep  out 
the  dust,  for  a  few  days,  by  which  time  the  carmine  will 
have  settled.  In  case  the  carmine  does  not  separate 
properly,  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  green  vitriol 
will  throw  it  down  immediately. 

The  water  being  drawn  off,  the  carmine  is  dried  in  a 
warm  stove.  The  first  coarse  sediment  serves  to  make 
Florence  lake ;  the  water  drawn  off  is  liquid  rouge. 

The  Choice  of  Dyes. 

“The  most  important  part  of  dyeing  is  the  choice  and 
application  of  mordants,  as  upon  them  the  permanency 
of  almost  every  dye  depends.  Mordants  must  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  some  liquid  that  has  a  weaker  union  with  the 
mordants  than  the  cloth  has,  and  the  cloth  must  then  be 
steeped  in  this  solution  so  as  to  become  saturated  with 
the  mordant.” 
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To  INIake  Colors  Hold. 

“  Browns  and  bines,  or  shades  from  them,  require  no 
preparation,  but  reds  and  yellows,  of  either  silk,  cotton, 
or  woolen,  require  a  preparation  to  make  them  receive 
the  dye  and  hold  it  fast  when  they  have  received  it. 
Alum  and  tartar,  boiled  together,  when  cold  form  a 
mastic  within  the  pores  of  the  substance  that  serves  to 
retain  the  dye  and  reflect  the  color  in  a  manner  trans¬ 
parently. 

“Almost  all  browns  are  deemed  fast  colors  without  any 
preparation,  the  dyeing  materials  containing  in  them¬ 
selves  a  sufficient  degree  of  astringent  quality  to  retain 
their  own  colors.  Many  reds  are  also  equally  holding, 
but  none  more  so  than  those  made  with  madder  on  wool¬ 
ens  prepared  with  alum  and  tartar.” 

To  Discharge  Colors. 

“Dyers  usually  put  colored  silks  from  which  the  color 
is  to  be  discharged  into  a  copper  vessel  in  which  half  a 
pound  or  a  pound  of  white  soap  has  been  dissolved. 
They  are  then  boiled  off,  and  when  the  vessel  begins  to 
be  too  full  of  color,  the  silks  are  taken  out  and  rinsed  in 
warm  water.  In  the  mean  time,  a  fresh  solution  of  soap 
is  to  be  added,  and  then  proceed  as  before  until  all  the 
-color  is  discharged. 

“For  those  colors  that  are  wanted  to  be  effectually 
discharged,  such  as  grays,  cinnamon,  etc.,  when  soap  is 
not  effective  tartar  must  be  used.  For  slate-colors, 
greenish  drabs,  olive  drabs,  etc.,  oil  of  vitriol  in  warm 
water  must  be  used.  A  small  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid  diluted  in  warm  water  must  be  used  to  discharge 
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some  fast  colors ;  the  goods  must  be  afterward  well1 
rinsed  in  both  warm  and  cold  water  to  prevent  any 
injury  to  the  fabric.” 

To  re-Dye  Garments. 

“  The  change  of  color  depends  upon  the  ingredients 
with  which  the  garments  have  been  previously  dyed. 
Sometimes,  when  garments  have  been  well  cleansed, 
more  dyeing  stuff  must  be  added,  which  will  afford 
the  color  intended,  and  sometimes  the  color  already  on 
the  cloth  must  be  discharged  and  the  articles  be  re¬ 
dyed. 

“All  colors  in  nature  will  dye  black,  whether  blue, 
yellow,  red,  or  brown,  and  black  will  always  dye  black 
again.  All  colors  will  take  the  same  color  again  that 
they  already  possess,  and  blues  can  be  made  green  or 
black,  green  may  be  made  brown,  and  brown  green. 
Every  color  on  re-dyeing  will  take  a  darker  shade 
than  it  had  at  first. 

“  A  black  may  be  dyed  a  maroon,  claret,  green,  or  a 
dark  brown ;  and  it  often  happens  that  black  is  dyed 
claret,  green,  or  dark  brown,  but  green  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  color  into  which  black  is  changed.” 

To  Carry  the  Color  into  tpie  Body  of  the 
Cloth. 

“  Make  the  moistened  cloth  pass  between  rollers  placed 
within  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  dye-vat,  so  that  the 
web,  passing  from  one  windlass  through  the  dye-vat, 
and  being  strongly  compressed  by  the  rollers  in  its 
passage  to  another  windlass,  all  the  remaining  water  is 
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driven  out,  and  is  replaced  by  the  coloring  liquid,  so  as 
to  receive  color  into  its  very  centre.  The  winding  should 
be  continued  backward  and  forward  from  one  windlass 
to  the  other,  and  through  the  rolling-press,  till  the  dye 
is  of  sufficient  intensity.” 

To  Dye  Silks. 

To  Alum  Silks. — Silk  should  be  alumed  cold;  if  it  is 
alumed  hot,  it  is  deprived  of  much  of  its  lustre.  The 
alum-liquor  should  always  be  strong  for  silks,  as  they 
take  the  dye  more  readily  afterward. 

To  Dye  Silk  Blue. — Silk  is  dyed  blue  by  a  ferment  of 
six  parts  of  bran,  six  of  indigo,  six  of  potassa,  and  one 
-of  madder.  To  dye  it  a  dark  blue  it  must  previously 
receive  what  is  called  a  ground-color;  a  red  dyestuff 
•called  archil  is  often  used  for  this  purpose. 

To  Dye  Silk  Yellow. — Silk  may  be  dyed  different 
■shades  of  yellow  either  by  weld  or  by  quercitron-bark, 
but  the  latter  is  the  cheaper.  The  proportion  should  be 
one  or  two  parts  of  bark  to  twelve  parts  of  silk,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  shade  desired.  The  bark,  tied  up  in  a  bag, 
should  be  put  into  the  dyeing  vessel  while  the  water 
which  it  contains  is  cold.  When  the  water  reaches  a 
temperature  of  one  hundred  degrees,  the  silk,  having 
been  previously  alumed,  should  be  dipped  in,  and  the 
process  be  continued  till  the  silk  assumes  the  wished-for 
color.  When  the  shade  is  required  to  be  intense,  a  little 
chalk  or  pearlash  should  be  added  toward  the  end  of 
the  operation. 

To  Dye  Silk  Red. — Silk  is  usually  dved  red  with 
cochineal  or  carthamus,  and  sometimes  Brazil-wood. 
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Archil  is  employed  to  give  silk  a  bloom,  but  it  is 
scarcely  ever  used  by  itself  unless  the  color  wanted 
is  lilac. 

li  o  Dye  Silk  Crimson. — Silk  may  be  dyed  crimson  by 
steeping  it  in  a  solution  of  alum,  and  then  dyeing  in  the 
usual  way  in  a  cochineal  bath. 

1  he  colors  known  as  poppy ,  cherry ,  rose ,  and  flesh- 
color  are  usually  given  to  silk  by  means  of  carthamus. 
The  process  consists  in  keeping  the  silk  as  long  as  it 
extracts  any  color  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  carthamus 
into  which  as  much  lemon-juice  has  been  poured  as  gives 
to  the  solution  a  fine  cherrv-red  color. 

J 

To  Dye  Silk  Scarlet. — It  is  difficult  to  dye  silk  a  full 
scarlet.  A  color  approaching  to  scarlet  may  be  given  to 
silk  by  first  dyeing  it  in  crimson,  then  dyeing  it  with 
carthamus,  and  lastly  yellow,  without  heat. 

To  Bye  Silk  Black. — Silk  is  dyed  black  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  are  woolens.  It  is  capable  of  com¬ 
bining  with  a  great  deal  of  tan  ;  the  quantity  given  is 
varied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  artist  by  allowing  the  silk 
to  remain  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  in  the  decoction. 

To  Dye  Silk  Orange. — Silk  is  dyed  orange  by  means 
of  carthamus;  a  cinnamon-color  by  logwood,  Brazil¬ 
wood,  and  fustic  mixed  together. 

To  Dye  Silk  Brown. — Fill  the  vessel  with  rain-water, 
and  when  it  boils  gently  put  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  chipped  fustic,  two  ounces  of  madder,  one  ounce  of 
sumac,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cam-wood;  if  not  required 
to  be  a  reddish-brown,  the  cam-wood  may  be  omitted. 
These  should  boil  until  the  ingredients  are  well  incorpo¬ 
rated.  The  vessel  must  then  be  cooled  down  by  pour- 
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ing  in  cold  water.  The  goods  may  then  be  put  in> 
and  simmered  gently  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour. 
If  the  color  should  appear  to  want  darkening,  it  may 
be  done  by  putting  in  a  small  piece  of  green  copperas. 
Rinse  the  goods  in  two  or  three  waters  and  hang  up 
to  dry. 

To  Dye  Silk  Fawn-color  Drabs. — Boil  an  ounce  of 
fustic,  half  an  ounce  of  alder-bark,  and  two  drachms 
of  archil.  From  one  to  four  drachms  of  the  best  crop 
madder  must  be  added  to  a  very  small  quantity  of  old 
black  liquor  if  the  color  be  required  darker. 

To  Dye  Silk  Lilac. — For  every  pound  of  silk  take 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  archil,  and  mix  it  well  with  the 
liquor ;  make  it  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  dip  the  silk 
quickly,  then  let  it  cool,  and  wash  it  in  rain-water,  and 
a  fine  half-violet  or  lilac,  more  or  less  full,  will  be- 
obtained. 

To  Dye  Silk  Stockings  Flesh-color. — Wash  the  stock¬ 
ings  thoroughly  clean  in  soap  and  wTater,  then  rinse 
them  in  hot  water.  In  the  mean  time,  pour  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  purple  archil  into  a  wash-basin  half  full 
of  hot  water.  Put  the  stockings  in  this  dye-water, 
and  when  of  the  shade  called  half-violet  or  lilac  take 
them  from  the  dye-water  and  slightly  rinse  them  in 
cold  water;  when  they  become  dry  hang  them  up  in 
a  close  room  where  sulphur  is  burnt;  when  they  are 
evenly  bleached  to  the  shade,  of  flesh-color  desired,  take 
them  from  the  sulphuring-room  and  finish  them  by 
rubbing  the  right  side  with  a  clean  flannel.  Satins  and 
silks  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

To  Dye  Silk  Stockings  Black. — These  are  dyed  like  all 
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other  silks,  excepting  that  they  must  be  steeped  a  day  or 
two  in  black  liquor  before  they  are  put  into  the  black- 
silk  dye.  At  first  they  will  look  like  an  iron  gray;  but 
to  finish  and  black  them  they  must  be  put  on  wooden 
legs,  laid  on  a  table  and  rubbed  with  an  oily  rubber  or 
some  flannel  upon  which  is  oil  of  olives;  and  the  more 
they  are  rubbed  the  better.  Each  pair  of  stockings 
will  require  at  least  a  half  tablespoonful  of  oil  and  a 
half  hour’s  rubbing  to  finish  them  well.  Sweet  oil 
is  the  best  in  this  process,  as  it  leaves  no  disagreeable- 
smell. 

To  Dye  Silk  Old-Gold  Color  . — Take  green  horseradish 
leaves  and  steep  them  in  water  until  a  strong  dye  is  secured. 
Dip  the  silk  into  this  dye,  and  let  it  remain  until  it  has 
taken  the  color  thoroughly;  then  wash  in  soft- water  soap¬ 
suds.  Iron  the  goods  while  they  are  yet  damp,  being 
careful  to  lay  a  cloth  over  the  silk. 

To  Dye  Silk  -Green. — For  one  pound  of  goods  take 
eight  ounces  of  yellow  oak-bark,  and  boil  in  water  one 
half  hour;  pour  off  the  liquor  from  the  bark  and  add  to 
it  six  ounces  of  alum  ;  then  let  the  mixture  stand  until  it 
is  cold.  First  color  the  goods  a  light  blue,  dry  and  wash, 
and  then  immerse  in  the  alum-and-bark  dye.  If  the 
color  does  not  take  well,  warm  the  dye  slightly  and 
repeat  the  process. 

To  Dye  Silk  Sky-blue. — Make  a  solution  of  two  ounces 
of  blue  vitriol  and  one  gallon  of  water.  Immerse  the 
goods  in  this  solution  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  pass- 
them  through  lime-water.  This  is  said  to  make  a  durable- 
sky-blue. 
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To  Dye  Woolens. 

To  Dye  Woolens  Blue. — Dissolve  one  part  of  indigo 
in  four  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  to  this 
solution  add  one  part  of  dry  carbonate  of  potassa,  and 
then  dilute  it  with  eight  times  its  weight  of  water.  The 
•cloth  must  be  boiled  for  an  hour  in  a  solution  consisting 
of  five  parts  of  alum  and  three  of  tartar  for  every  thirty- 
two  parts  by  weight  of  cloth.  It  is  then  to  be  thrown  into 
a  water-bath  previously  prepared  containing  a  greater  or 
smaller  proportion  of  diluted  sulphate  of  indigo,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  shade  which  the  cloth  is  intended  to  receive. 
It  must  be  boiled  in  this  bath  until  it  has  acquired  the 
wished-for  color. 

To  Dye  Woolens  Yellow. — Wool  may  be  dyed  yellow 
-by  the  following  process :  Let  the  stuff*  be  boiled  for  an 
hour  or  more  in  a  little  more  than  one-sixth  its  weight 
•of  alum  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  as  a  mor¬ 
dant.  It  is  then  to  be  plunged,  without  being  rinsed,  into 
a  bath  of  warm  water  containing  as  much  quercitron-bark 
■as  equals  the  weight  of  the  alum  employed  as  a  mordant. 
The  cloth  is  to  be  passed  through  the  boiling  liquid  till 
it  has  acquired  the  intended  color.  Then  a  quantity  of 
<dean  powdered  chalk  equal  to  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  cloth  is  to  be  stirred  in,  and  the  operation 
of  dyeing  continued  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  longer.  By 
this  method  a  deep  and  lively  yellow  is  secured. 

For  very  bright  orange  or  golden  yellow  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the  oxide  of  tin  as  a  mordant.  For  producing 
bright  golden  yellow  some  alum  must  be  added  along  with 
the  tin.  To  give  the  yellow  a  delicate  green  shade  tartar 
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must  be  added  in  different  proportions  according  to  the 
shade. 

To  Dye  Woolens  Red. — Coarse  woolen  stuffs  may  be 
dyed  red  with  madder  or  archil,  but  fine  cloth  is  almost 
exclusively  dyed  with  cochineal,  though  the  color  which 
it  receives  from  kermes  is  much  more  durable.  Brazil¬ 
-wood  does  not  impart  a  permanent  color  to  woolen  goods. 

To  Dye  Woolens  Crimson. — Woolen  is  dyed  crimson 
by  first  impregnating  it  with  alumina  by  means  of  an 
alum  bath,  and  then  boiling  it  in  a  decoction  of  cochi¬ 
neal  till  it  has  acquired  the  wished-for  color.  The 
crimson  is  said  to  be  finer  if  the  tin  mordant  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  alum ;  indeed,  it  is  usual  with  dyers  to  add 
a  little  nitro-muriate  of  tin  when  they  want  fine  crimsons. 

For  paler  crimsons  madder  is  substituted  for  one-half 
the  cochineal. 

To  Dye  Woolens  Scarlet. — Wool  may  be  dyed  scarlet 
by  first  boiling  it  in  a  solution  of  murio-sulphate  of  tin, 
then  dyeing  it  pale  yellow  with  quercitron-bark,  and  after¬ 
ward  crimson  with  cochineal,  scarlet  being  a  color  com¬ 
posed  of  crimson  mixed  with  a  little  yellow. 

To  Dye  Woolens  Black. — Wool  is  dyed  black  by  the 
following  process:  The  material  is  boiled  for  two  hours 
in  a  decoction  of  nutgalls,  and  afterward  kept  for  two 
hours  more  in  a  bath  composed  of  logwood  and  sulphate 
of  iron,  the  liquid  being  retained  during  the  whole  time 
at  a  scalding,  but  not  a  boiling,  heat.  During  the  opera¬ 
tion  the  fabric  must  be  frequently  exposed  to  the  air, 
because  the  green  oxide  of  iron,  of  which  the  sulphate 
is  composed,  must  be  converted  into  red  oxide  by  ab¬ 
sorbing  oxygen  before  the  cloth  can  acquire  the  proper 
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color.  The  usual  proportions  are  five  parts  of  nutgallsr 
five  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  thirty  of  logwood  for  every 
hundred  of  cloth.  A  little  acetate  of  copper  may  be 
added  to  the  sulphate  of  iron  to  improve  the  color. 

To  Dye  Woolens  Brown. — Woolen  goods  may  be  dyed 
brown  by  steeping  them  in  a  decoction  of  walnut-hulls 
until  they  acquire  the  desired  color.  The  depth  of  the- 
shade  is  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  decoction. 

To  Dye  Woolens  Green. — Woolens  are  usually  dyed 
green  by  giving  them  first  a  blue  color,  aud  afterward 
dyeing  them  yellow.  Any  of  the  usual  processes  for 
dyeing  blue  and  yellow  may  be  followed,  care  being 
taken  to  proportion  the  depth  of  the  shade  to  that  of 
the  green  required. 

To  Dye  Woolens  Violet. — The  goods  are  first  dyed 
blue,  and  afterward  scarlet,  in  the  usual  manner ;  the 
same  plan  is  followed  for  dyeing  purple  and  lilac. 

To  Dye  Woolens  Olive,  Orange,  and  Cinnamon. — 
When  blue  is  combined  with  red  and  yellow,  the  re¬ 
sulting  color  is  olive.  Wool  may  be  dyed  orange  by 
first  dyeing  it  scarlet,  and  then  yellow.  When  it  is 
first  dyed  with  madder  the  resulting  color  is  cinnamon. 

To  Dye  Gray,  Drab,  or  Dark  Brown. — If  cloth  is 
previously  combined  with  brown  oxide  of  iron,  and 
afterward  dyed  yellow  with  quercitron-bark,  the  results 
will  be  drabs  of  different  shades  according  to  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  mordant  employed.  The  drab  may  be  deep¬ 
ened  by  mixing  a  little  sumac  with  the  bark. 

To  Dye  Wool  a  Permanent  Blue. — Take  four  ounces 
of  the  best  indigo,  reduce  it  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
add  twelve  pounds  in  the  grease ;  put  the  whole  into  a 
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-copper  vessel  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  wool  to  be 
-dyed.  As  soon  as  the  requisite  color  is  obtained,  let  the 
wool  be  well  washed,  and  then  dried.  The  liquor  re¬ 
maining  may  be  again  used  to  produce  lighter  blues. 

To  Dye  Black  Cloth  Green. — Clean  the  cloth  well  with 
bullock’s  gall  and  water,  and  rinse  in  warm  water;  then 
till  a  copper  with  rain-water  and  make  it  boiling  hot, 
and  take  from  one  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
fustic;  put  it  in  the  vessel  and  boil  it  twenty  minutes; 
then  add  a  lump  of  alum  of  the  size  of  a  walnut.  When 
this  is  dissolved  in  the  vessel,  put  in  the  cloth  and  boil  it 
twenty  minutes;  then  take  it  out  and  add  a  small  wine¬ 
glass,  three-fourths  full,  of  chemic  blue,  and  boil  again 
from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  and  the  cloth  will  be  a 
beautiful  dark  green ;  finally  wash  out  and  dry. 

To  Dye  Woolens  Pink. — For  three  pounds  of  goods 
take  three  ounces  of  alum;  boil  and  steep  the  goods  in 
the  alum  solution  for  an  hour;  then  add  to  the  dye  four 
ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  and  one  ounce  of  well-pulver¬ 
ized  cochineal ;  boil  thoroughly,  and  dip  the  goods  until 
the  color  is  secured. 

To  Dye  Woolens  Wine-color. — For  five  pounds  of 
goods  take  two  pounds  of  cam-wood,  which  dissolve  in 
water ;  boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  immerse  the 
goods  for  half  an  hour ;  then  boil  again,  and  immerse 
the  goods  another  half  hour.  Darken  with  blue  vitriol, 
one  and  a  half  ounces;  if  not  dark  enough,  add  one- 
half  ounce  of  copperas. 

To  Dye  Woolen  a  Salmon-color. — For  each  pound  of 
goods  take  one-fourth  pound  of  annotto  and  one-fourth 
pound  of  soap.  Rinse  the  goods  in  warm  water.  Put 
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the  goods  with  the  soap  and  annotto  in  warm  water,  and 
boil  one  half  hour.  The  shade  will  vary  according  to 
the  quantity  of  annotto  used. 

To  Dye  Cotton  and  Linen. 

To  Dye  Cotton  and  Linen  Blue. — Cotton  and  linen 
may  be  dyed  blue  by  a  solution  of  one  part  of  indigo, 
one  part  of  green  sulphate  of  iron,  and  two  parts  of 
quicklime. 

To  Dye  Cotton  and  Linen  Yellow. — The  mordant 
should  be  acetate  of  alumina,  prepared  by  dissolving 
one  part  of  acetate  of  lead  and  three  parts  of  alum  in 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  This  solution  should  be 
be  heated  to  the  temperature  of  a  hundred  degrees ;  the 
cloth  should  then  be  soaked  in  it  for  two  hours,  and 
then  wrung  out  and  dried.  The  process  may  be  re¬ 
peated,  and  then  the  cloth  be  barely  wetted  with  lime- 
water;  and  if  the  yellow  is  desired  to  be  bright,  all 
parts  of  the  operation  should  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times. 

To  Dye  Cotton  and  Linen  Red. — Cotton  and  linen  are 
dyed  red  with  madder.  The  process  was  borrowed  from 
the  East;  hence  the  color  is  often  called  “ Turkey  red.” 
The  cloth  is  first  impregnated  with  oil,  then  with  nut- 
galls,  and  lastly  with  alum.  It  is  then  boiled  for  an 
hour  in  a  decoction  of  madder,  which  is  commonly 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  blood.  After  the  cloth  is 
dyed  it  is  plunged  into  soda  lye  in  order  to  brighten 
the  color.  The  red  given  by  this  process  is  very  per¬ 
manent,  and  when  the  process  is  properly  conducted  the 
color  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
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To  Dyo  Cotton  Scarlet. — Cotton  may  be  dyed  scarlet 
by  means  of  murio-sulphate  of  tin,  cochineal,  and  quer- 
citron-bark,  used  as  for  silk,  but  the  color  fades  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  it  is  regarded  ns  of  little  value. 

To  Dye  Cotton  and  Linen  Black. — The  cloth  should  be 
previously  dyed  blue,  and  then  be  steeped  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  decoction  of  nutgalls.  A  bath  is  pre¬ 
pared  containing  acetate  of  iron,  formed  by  saturating 
acetous  acid  with  brown  oxide  of  iron.  The  cloth  is  put 
into  this  bath  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  worked  with 
the  hand  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  wrung  out  and 
aired ;  then  worked  in  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  bath, 
and  again  aired.  These  alternate  processes  are  repeated 
till  the  desired  color  is  secured.  A  decoction  of  alder- 
bark  is  usually  mixed  with  the  liquor  containing  the 
nutgalls. 

To  Dye  Cotton  and  Linen  Cinnamon-color. — Cotton 
and  linen  may  receive  a  color  by  means  of  weld  and 
madder,  and  an  olive-color  by  being  passed  through  a 
blue,  a  yellow,  and  then  a  madder  bath. 

To  Dye  Cotton  Black. — Take  a  quantity  of  Malacca 
nuts,  and  boil  them  in  water  in  close  earthen  vessels 
with  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  During  the  boiling  a 
whitish  substance,  formed  from  the  mucilage  and  oil  of 
the  nuts,  will  rise  to  the  surface ;  this  must  be  taken  off 
and  be  preserved.  The  cloth  intended  to  be  dyed  must 
be  printed  with  this  scum,  and  then  dyed,  after  which 
let  it  be  passed  through  lime-water,  when  the  printed 
figures  will  be  changed  to  a  full  and  permanent  black. 

Another  Method. — For  five  pounds  of  goods  take  three 
pounds  of  sumac.  Of  this  make  a  decoction,  and  steep 
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the  goods  for  twelve  hours ;  then  immerse  in  lime-water 
one  half  hour ;  take  them  from  the  lime-water  and  let 
them  drip  for  an  hour,  when  they  should  be  placed  in 
the  lime-water  again  for  fifteen  minutes.  Make  a  new 
dye  with  two  and  a  half  pounds  logwood  boiled  an  hour, 
and  dip  again  three  hours ;  add  two  ounces  bichromate 
of  potash  to  the  logwood  dye,  and  immerse  the  goods  an 
hour.  Wash  in  clear  cold  water  and  dry  in  the  shade. 
This  is  said  to  give  a  good  permanent  black. 

To  Dye  Cotton  Green. — Steep  the  goods  in  a  homemade 
blue,  and  keep  them  there  until  they  have  taken  enough 
blue  to  give  them  a  shade  of  green  as  dark  as  may  be 
required.  Make  a  dye  with  three  pounds  of  fustic  and 
three  ounces  logwood  to  each  pound  of  goods  by  boiling 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  an  hour.  When  suf¬ 
ficiently  cool,  so  as  not  to  scald,  put  the  goods  in  the  dye 
and  let  them  remain  for  an  hour;  then  take  out  and 
drain  thoroughly.  Dissolve  and  add  to  the  dye  a  half 
ounce  blue  vitriol  for  each  pound  of  cotton,  and  steep 
another  hour.  Wring  out,  and  dry  in  the  shade.  By 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  quantity  of  logwood  and 
fustic  different  shades  of  green  may  .be  secured. 

Miscellaneous  Kecipes  for  Dyeing. 

To  Dye  Straw  and  Chip  Bonnets  Black. — Chip  hats, 
being  composed  of  the  shavings  of  wood,  are  stained  black 
in  various  ways.  One  of  the  most  common  processes  is 
to  boil  them  in  strong  logwood  liquor  three  or  four  hours. 
They  are  often  taken  out  to  cool  in  the  air,  and  now  and 
then  a  small  quantity  of  copperas  is  added  to  the  liquor. 
The  kettle  in  which  they  are  dyed  may  be  set  aside  and 
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the  bonnets  remain  in  it  all  night.  The  next  morning 
they  are  taken  out,  dried  in  the  air,  and  brushed  with  a 
-soft  brush.  Lastly,  a  sponge  is  dipped  in  oil  and  squeezed 
almost  to  dryness;  with  this  the  bonnets  are  rubbed  both 
inside  and  outside,  and  then  sent  to  the  blockers  to  be 
blocked. 

To  Dye  Bonnets  Brown. — Take  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  Brazil-wood,  sumac-bark,  madder,  and  copperas,  and 
‘darken  according  to  the  shade  required. 

To  Remove  the  Stains  of  Light  Colors  from  the  Hands. 
— Wash  the  hands  in  soap  and  water  in  which  some  pearl- 
ash  has  been  dissolved. 

To  Dye  Bristles  or  Feathers  Green. — Take  one  ounce 
•each  of  verdigris  and  verditer,  and  one  pint  of  gum- 
water;  mix  these  well,  and  dip  the  bristles  or  feathers, 
they  having  been  first  soaked  in  hot  water. 

To  Dye  Feathers  Red. — Take  an  ounce  of  Brazil-wood 
in  powder,  half  an  ounce  of  alum,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  vermilion,  and  a  pint  of  vinegar;  boil  them  to  a 
moderate  consistency,  and  dip  the  bristles  or  feathers 
into  the  said  mixture,  they  having  been  first  soaked 
in  hot  water. 

To  Color  Horse-hair. — Steep  in  water  wherein  a  small 
quantity  of  turpentine  has  been  boiled  for  the  space  of 
two  hours;  then,  having  prepared  the  colors  very  hot, 
boil  the  hair  therein,  and  any  color,  black  excepted,  will 
take.  Black  will  take  only  on  a  dark  red,  a  dark  blue, 
etc. 

To  Dye  Gloves. — Take  the  color  suitable  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  ;  if  dark,  take  Spanish  brown  and  black  earth  ; 
if  lighter,  yellow  and  whiting;  and  so  on  with  other 
17 
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colors ;  mix  them  over  a  moderate  fire ;  daub  the  gloves- 
with  the  color,  wet,  and  let  them  hang  till  they  are  dry  * 
then  beat  out  the  superfluity  of  the  color,  with  a  stretching- 
stick  reducing  them  to  their  proper  shape. 

To  Dye  White  Kid  Gloves  Purple. — Boil  four  ounces- 
of  logwood  and  two  ounces  of  roche  alum  in  three  pints 
of  soft  water  until  half  has  evaporated.  Let  the  liquor 
cool  after  straining.  Let  the  gloves  be  rubbed  over  with 
a  brush  dipped  in  the  mixture,  and  when  they  have  dried 
repeat  the  process.  Twice  is  sufficient  unless  the  color 
is  to  be  very  dark.  When  dry,  rub  off  the  loose  dye 
with  a  coarse  cloth ;  beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
rub  it  over  the  leather  with  a  sponge.  The  dye  will 
stain  the  hands,  but  wetting  them  with  vinegar  before 
they  are  washed  will  dissolve  the  dye. 

Patent  Dyes. 

Modern  science  has  done  so  much  to  perfect  and  ren¬ 
der  easy  the  processes  of  dyeing  by  the  preparation  of 
household  dyes  of  all  colors,  shades,  and  tints  that  very 
few  pursue  the  old  methods  as  suggested  by  our  early 
chemists ;  the  recipes  here  given  have  reference  main¬ 
ly  to  the  old  processes,  as  still  preferred  by  some  house¬ 
keepers. 

The  patent  dyes  which  are  now  so  extensively  applied 
are  accompanied  by  instructions  for  their  use ;  these  dyes 
may  be  obtained  from  all  reliable  druggists  and  dealers 
in  dyes,  and  in  general  they  will  be  found  more  effect¬ 
ive  and  more  reliable  than  the  usual  homemade  prep¬ 
arations. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
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Observance  of  the  Toilet. 


HE  details  of  the  toilet  may  be  regarded  by 
a  great  many  as  superfluous,  but  since  the 
care  of  every  part  of  the  body  is  necessary 
to  the  health,  development,  and  appearance 
of  the  whole,  it  is  desirable  that  every  detail  of 
the  toilet  be  scrupulously  observed.  Neatness  of 
person  is  indicative  of  good  breeding.  It  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  pride,  but  rather  a  matter  of  principle,  to  be 
scrupulously  neat  and  clean  in  the  care  of  the  body 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  every  article  of  dress. 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  in  a  physical  as  well 
as  in  a  moral  sense,  and  its  opposite,  untidiness,  obscures 
the  brightest  talents,  is  an  obstacle  to  social  privileges, 
and  gives  coloring  to  the  entire  life  of  the  individual. 


A  Lady’s  Toilet. 

Cleanliness  is  health,  and  health  is  beauty,  which 
quality  is  conceded  to  woman  as  her  right  and  privilege, 
and  to  secure  which,  therefore,  it  becomes  her  duty  to  do 
all  in  her  power  in  accordance  with  good  taste  and  sound 
judgment. 
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Early  rising  is  a  much-abused  theme,  as  well  as  a 
much-abused  habit;  but  notwithstanding  this,  experience 
proves  that  nothing  so  conduces  to  the  preservation  of 
-health,  freshness,  and  young  looks  as  does  the  habit  of 
•retiring  early  and  rising  early;  not  only  does  it  improve 
the  health  and  personal  appearance,  but  it  also  adds 
strength  and  power  to  the  mental  faculties.  Late 
hours  at  night  and  in  the  morning  have  a  tendency 
to  spoil  the  temper,  ruin  the  health,  and  destroy  the 
complexion ;  all  of  which  can  be  prevented  by  a  care¬ 
ful  observance  of  the  old-time  maxim. 

The  bath  follows  next  in  importance,  as  it  does  in  the 
natural  order  of  things.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  frequent  use  of  the  bath,  not  for 
the  sake  of  cleanliness  only,  but  also  as  a  matter  of 
health  and  as  a  consequent  beautifier.  There  need  not 
be  a  necessity  to  bathe  in  order  to  become  clean,  but 
because  there  is  a  desire  to  remain  clean.  Once  a  day 
is  not  too  often  for  a  person  in  good  health  to  bathe,  and 
mo  excuse  can  be  offered  for  not  indulging  in  a  sponge- 
bath  at  least,  if  no  other  facilities  be  at  command. 

The  shower-bath  is  to  be  recommended  only  to  those 
of  robust  constitutions,  as  none  others  can  endure  the 
shock  that  is  given  to  the  system  by  this  kind  of  bath. 

The  warm-water  bath  is  necessary  only  for  cleansing 
purposes,  and  it  should  rarely  be  indulged  in,  as  it  has 
a  tendency  to  weaken  the  physical  powers. 

The  cold-water  bath  is  used  by  a  great  many  persons 
immediately  upon  rising,  and  becomes  so  strong  a  habit 
that  to  neglect  it  is  to  render  the  entire  day  uncomfort¬ 
able  and  unenjoyable. 
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The  tepid  bath  is  regarded  as  the  safest  for  general  use 
and  by  all  persons;  it  refreshes  as  well  as  cleanses,  and 
the  system  suffers  no  such  enervating  influences  as  are 
experienced  after  the  use  of  a  hot  bath.  To  secure 
desirable  results,  it  is  not  necessary  to  remain  long  in 
the  bath  or  to  allow  the  body  to  be  long  exposed  to 
changes  of  temperature;  two  or  three  minutes  are  re¬ 
garded  as  sufficient  time  for  a  daily  bath. 

Eminent  French  physicians  recommend  the  sun-bath 
and  the  air-bath,  but  as  yet  these  have  been  treated  prin¬ 
cipally  as  cures  in  extreme  cases  of  chronic  disease,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  ever  be  employed  for  any 
other  purpose. 

Sea-bathing  is  recommended  whenever  practicable.  Its 
virtue  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  as  much  in  the  motion  of 
the  waves,  the  exhilaration  of  spirits  occasioned  by  the 
novelty  of  the  situationj  as  in  the  water  and  the  bath 
itself.  Many  persons,  disliking  the  promiscuousness  of 
the  surf-bath,  prefer  the  warm  sea- water  in  private  bath¬ 
tubs,  and  find  this  quite  as  beneficial,  though  less  exhila¬ 
rating.  In  all  cases  of  water-baths  it  is  desirable  to  wet 
the  top  of  the  head  first,  in  order  to  prevent  a  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head. 

Whatever  bath  is  indulged  in,  it  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  a  vigorous  rubbing  of  every  part 
of  the  body.  The  healthy  action  of  the  skin  requires 
that  perfect  circulation  be  established  in  this  way,  and 
much  of  the  virtue  of  the  bath  will  be  lost  if  this  rub¬ 
bing  process  be  neglected. 

A  flesh-brush  should  be  found  in  the  possession  of  every 
one,  and  it  should  be  applied  to  every  portion  of  the  body 
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before  retiring  at  night.  Even  the  face  should  receive  a 
gentle  application  of  the  brush.  Nothing  improves  the 
-complexion  .like  the  daily  use  of  the  flesh-brush,  but  be¬ 
yond  its  efficacy  as  a  beautifier  it  produces  a  healthy  action 
cf  the  skin,  prevents  cutaneous  diseases,  and  relieves  the 
sensation  of  dullness  and  numbness  by  securing  a  steady 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

Wholesome  food,  regular  habits,  and  cleanliness  are  ne¬ 
cessary  to  keep  the  skin  clear  from  sallowness,  blotches, 
moth-patches,  and  eruptions.  Tight-lacing  is  said  to  be 
■destructive  to  a  clear  complexion,  inasmuch  as  it  pre¬ 
vents  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  is  essential 
to  a  healthful  condition  of  the  skin  and  to  its  attractive 
^appearance.  Whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  imperfect 
complexion,  cosmetics  and  washes  will  not  improve,  but 
will  only  temporarily  conceal,  defeating  at  last  the  ends 
which  they  are  supposed  to  secure. 

Other  imperfections  of  the  skin,  such  as  freckles, 
moles,  and  warts,  are  mainly  surface  irregularities,  and 
they  may  in  most  cases  be  removed.  Freckles  require 
care  to  avoid  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  when  they  are 
merely  the  result  of  exposure  to  the  summer  air  and 
sun,  they  may  be  removed  by  applications  of  butter¬ 
milk  morning  and  evening  or  by  applying  diluted 
lemon-juice  to  the  part  affected,  just  before  retiring. 
Nitrate  of  silver  carefully  applied  to  a  mole  will  eat 
it  away  and  cause  it  to  disappear.  Warts  are  often 
successfully  removed  by  applying  common  washing-soda 
moistened  to  the  consistency  of  a  paste,  and  allowing  it 
to.  remain  on  for  some  time. 

Tetter  is  a  disease  of  the  blood,  caused  usually  by  im- 
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proper  diet,  and  requires  the  cause  to  be  removed  in  order 
to  remove  the  effect. 

Tan  and  sunburn  may  be  prevented  in  a  great  measure 
by  wearing  a  veil  whenever  exposed  to  the  winds  of 
March  and  April,  and  by  wearing  a  broad-brimmed 
hat  whenever  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun ; 
but  when  this  precaution  has  been  neglected,  the  effects 
of  the  wind  and  the  sun  may  be  removed  by  bathing  the 
exposed  parts  with  a  weak  solution  of  muriatic  acid 
before  retiring. 

When  the  hands  and  the  lips  are  chapped  by  the  wind, 
they  may  be  cured  by  a  single  application  of  an  oint¬ 
ment  composed  of  one  part  rosin  melted  in  two  parts 
mutton  tallow.  Glycerine  and  cold  cream  are  also  rec¬ 
ommended,  but  they  do  not  cure  all  skins  alike. 

The  skin,  as  well  as  the  complexion,  may  be  greatly 
benefited  and  beautified  by  regular  nightly  sponge-baths 
of  alcohol.  If  this  practice  be  observed  faithfully, 
wrinkles  will  never  make  their  appearance,  flesh- 
worms  will  have  no  opportunity  to  disfigure  the  nose, 
and  the  skin  will  always  be  clear  and  smooth. 

[Nothing  so  mars  the  appearance  of  a  person  as  a  skin 
covered  with  pimples  and  other  defects.  Strive  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  appearance,  rather  than  to  conceal  their  pres¬ 
ence  ;  take  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  avoid  the 
eating  of  pork  or  other  unwholesome  food,  do  not  neglect 
frequent  and  regular  bathing,  and  you  will  have  little 
need  of  cosmetics,  lotions,  or  rouges. 

Modern  styles  of  wearing  the  hair  have  a  tendency  to 
conceal  the  brow,  so  that  it  is  in  many  cases  impossible 
to  form  a  conception  of  its  outline  and  expression.  The 
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brow  has  often  been  called  godlike;  and  properly  so,  for 
no  feature  of  the  face  is  expressive  of  so  much  nobility 
of  character  or  of  so  great  expansion  of  intellect  and 
breadth  of  culture  as  is  indicated  by  a  well -formed  brow. 
No  effort  should  be  made  to  conceal  the  forehead  or  to 
change  the  natural  expression  of  the  eyebrows.  They 
may  be  carefully  brushed  in  the  direction  in  which  Na¬ 
ture  designed  them  to  grow,  but  in  no  case  should  they 
be  dyed. 

The  eyelash  is  regarded  as  beautiful  when  long  and 
full.  This  growth  may  be  secured  by  clipping  the 
edges  of  the  lash,  but  it  must  be  done  in  infancy,  and 
then  only  at  long  intervals  and  with  great  care.  The- 
expression  of  the  eye  does  not  depend  upon  any  external 
charm  of  color  or  shape,  but  upon  the  expression  which 
comes  from  within,  and  which  is  independent  of  all  arts- 
of  the  toilet.  Coloring  the  eyelashes  is  vulgar,  because 
it  is  conspicuous. 

School-girls  have  been  known  to  put  cologne  or  lemon- 
juice  or  belladonna  on  the  ball  of  the  eye  to  give  it  a 
sparkling  appearance;  this  is  a  dangerous  practice,  and 
should  be  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms. 

Another  equally  culpable  practice  is  the  effort  to  throw 
expression  into  the  eye  by  muscular  action  of  the  eye¬ 
ball.  This  is  vulgarly  known  as  “  ogling,”  and  often 
results  in  cross-eyes,  wall-eyes,  or  some  other  defect 
equally  disagreeable. 

The  beautiful  expression  of  eye  so  much  coveted  comes 
from  a  pure  mind,  a  clear  conscience,  an  intelligent  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  beautiful ;  if  these  be  wanting,  no  ex¬ 
ternal  efforts  can  supply  the  deficiency.  The  appearance- 
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of  the  eye  is  often  marred  by  abuse  of  the  organ. 
Reading  in  the  cars  or  in  an  imperfect  light,  taxing 
the  sight  by  working  in  bright  colors,  exposure  to  in¬ 
tense  cold,  to  the  reflection  of  bright  light,  to  dust, 
wind,  or  the  heat  of  a  glowing  fire, — all  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  weaken  the  eyes  and  impair  the  sight,  and  in 
some  cases  permanently  to  destroy  it. 

Inflammation  of  the  eyelid  mars  the  beauty  of  the  eye. 
This  may  be  removed  in  many  cases  by  an  application 
of  cold  cream,  glycerine,  or  Pond’s  Extract. 

A  northern  exposure  affords  the  most  pleasing  light 
for  work,  and  is  least  trying  to  the  sight.  In  all  cases 
the  light  should  fall  over  the  left  shoulder  of  the 
worker.  Do  not  wear  glasses  unless  there  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  it,  and  only  then  when  they  have  been  adapted 
to  the  eye  by  an  experienced  oculist. 

The  mouth  is  said  to  be  the  most  expressive  feature  of 
the  face,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  poets  claim  the 
eyes  as  the  windows  of  the  soul.  The  mouth  is  capable 
of  expressing  greater  varieties  of  emotion  than  are  the 
eyes,  but  in  order  to  be  expressive  the  mouth  must  be 
well-shaped,  the  lips  full  and  well-formed,  the  teeth 
sound,  white,  and  regular.  Habit  has  much  to  do  with 
the  natural  shape  of  the  mouth  :  a  sour,  morose  dispo¬ 
sition  will  show  itself  in  every  expression  of  the  mouth 
a  sneering,  fault-finding  temper  will  be  displayed  in 
every  curve  of  the  lips  ;  and  in  a  similar  way  a  cheery, 
sunny  nature  will  wear  a  happy,  radiant  smile  in  the 
rounding  of  the  full  lips  that  will  foretell  the  words  of 
sympathy  and  love  before  they  are  uttered.  If  the 
health  be  good  and  the  circulation  active,  the  lips  will 
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be  naturally  red,  without  the  application  of  the  car¬ 
mine-brush. 

The  teeth  require  constant  and  special  attention.  It  is 
said  that  Americans  ruin  their  teeth  by  subjecting  them 
to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  hot  dinners  with  iced 
drinks  are  indulged  in  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Americans  can  boast  of  no 
better  teeth  than  can  the  Mexicans,  who  ruin  theirs  with 
cigarette-smoking,  or  the  Spaniards,  who  abuse  theirs  bv 
the  constant  practice  of  eating  sugar.  We  should  avoid 
very  hot  and  very  sweet  things.  Remove  all  foreign 
substances  from  the  mouth  immediately  after  eating  and 
before  retiring.  A  soft  tooth-brush  should  alwavs  be 
used  on  natural  teeth.  A  hard  brush  is  likely  to  score 
the  gums,  which  should  be  kept  sound  in  flesh  and  pink 
in  color.  To  preserve  the  gums  from  disease  it  is  well 
to  use  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  myrrh  in  the  water 
used  to  brush  the  teeth.  Avoid  quackeries  in  the  shape 
of  tooth-powder ;  water  or  the  occasional  use  of  castile 
soap  is  better  than  anything  else,  or  if  powder  be  used, 
let  it  be  a  simple  preparation  of  common  chalk. 

A  pure,  sweet  breath  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
health  and  the  soundness  of  the  teeth.  When  the  stom¬ 
ach  is  affected,  or  in  cases  of  throat  and  lung  affection  or 
cf  nasal  catarrh,  the  breath  becomes  offensive.  In  all  such 
cases  whatever  removes  the  cause  removes  the  effect,  but 
as  a  local  remedy  it  is  recommended  to  take  a  quarter  of 
n  teaspoonful  of  ammonia  in  a  half-glass  of  water  every 
night  and  morning.  This  is  said  to  sweeten  the  breath 
and  prevent  the  decay  of  the  teeth. 

The  hair  requires  daily  attention,  not  only  in  the  ar- 
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rangement  of  it,  but  also  in  the  care  of  it,  which  should  be 
of  the  simplest  and  most  inartificial  kind.  Fine,  glossy- 
hair  is  to  be  secured  only  by  frequent  brushing.  A 
moderately  hard  brush  should  be  used  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  irritate  the  scalp  or  to  break 
off’  the  hair  by  pulling  at  the  roots.  The  brush  should 
be  kept  clean  by  washing  it  frequently  in  ammonia- 
water  or  in  a  solution  of  common  baking  soda. 

The  scalp  should  be  kept  free  from  dust  and  oil,  for 
which  purpose  apply  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up  light¬ 
ly  ;  after  covering  every  part  of  the  scalp  and  rubbing  it 
thoroughly,  wash  the  egg  from  the  hair  with  tepid  water, 
rinse  and  dry  thoroughly,  fanning  the  hair  until  all 
dampness  has  disappeared ;  then  brush  the  hair  until 
it  becomes  soft  and  glossy.  If  this  plan  be  faithfully 
followed,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  any  oils  or 
pomades.  Avoid  the  use  of  all  perfumes  for  the  hair; 
they  are  both  harmful  and  vulgar.  Cologne,  bay-rum, 
and  similar  preparations  are  to  be  guarded  agaiust,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  render  the  hair  brittle  and  are  too  severe 
for  the  scalp  unless  greatly  diluted. 

Never  attempt  to  change  the  color  of  the  hair  by  the 
use  of  any  fashionable  dyes  and  fluids.  Good  taste  and 
good  sense  denounce  the  practice  in  every  instance,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  where  the  hair  turns  gray  or  changes  its 
normal  color  in  patches;  in  such  case  it  may  be  excus¬ 
able,  but  even  then  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  any  prep¬ 
aration  unless  recommended  by  a  reliable  chemist.  The 
use  of  hair-dyes  has  in  many  cases  affected  the  hearing, 
the  sight,  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  the  brain. 

The  manner  of  dressing  the  hair  should  be  determined 
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by  the  good  taste  of  the  wearer.  It  is  a  slavish  observ¬ 
ance  of  fashion  to  vary  the  style  of  dressing  the  hair 
every  time  Dame  Fashion  dictates  a  change.  The  shape 
of  the  head  and  of  the  face,  the  length  of  the  neck,  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  forehead, — are  all  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hair.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  wearing  the  hair  is  often  necessitated  by  a  certain 
style  of  hat  or  bonnet,  but  the  woman  of  taste  will  bo 
as  independent  in  the  choice  of  her  bonnet  as  she  is  in 
the  arrangement  of  hair  best  suited  to  her  peculiar  stylo 
and  requirement,  so  that  in  either  case  a  lady  of  refine¬ 
ment  will  select  that  only  which  best  suits  herself,  leav¬ 
ing  the  extremes  of  style  for  those  who  seek  to  be  con- 
spicuous. 

Baldness  indicates  a  diseased  condition  of  the  scalp, 
often  arising  from  keeping  the  head  too  warm,  but  more 
frequently  it  is  the  result  of  wearing  the  hair  too  tight 
or  of  dressing  it  with  mixtures  of  all  kinds.  A  gentle 
friction  daily  applied  to  the  scalp  often  induces  a  healthy 
growth  of  the  hair  which  lotions  fail  to  secure. 

The  hands  and  the  finger-nails  require  considerable 
attention.  Within  late  years  the  care  of  the  finger-nails- 
has  become  quite  an  art,  giving  rise  to  a  regular  calling.. 
A  beautiful  hand  is  not  necessarily  small,  nor  is  one  that 
performs  no  manual  labor ;  but  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
shapeliness,  for  the  regular  growth  and  cleanliness  of 
the  finger-nails,  for  the  pliability  of  muscle,  the  delicacy 
of  touch,  the  warmth  of  grasp. 

A  perfectly-shaped  hand ,  with  tapering  fingers,  is  a 
mark  of  beauty  that  is  rarely  seen,  which  is  owing  ta 
carelessness  of  treatment  rather  than  to  defect  on  the: 
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part  of  Nature.  The  hands  should  be  protected  as  much 
iis  possible  from  wind,  cold  water,  coal-dust,  fruit-stains, 
and  everything  else  that  has  a  tendency  to  roughen  or 
discolor  the  skin.  Glycerine  should  be  kept  in  a  con¬ 
venient  place,  and  applied  while  washing  the  hands,  just 
as  soap  is  used.  If  this  plan  does  not  prevent  them 
from  chapping,  cold  cream  or  mutton  tallow  should  be 
-applied  before  retiring,  and  old  kid  gloves  should  be 
worn  to  soften  the  skin. 

The  finger-nails  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  which 
is  best  done  by  using  some  blunt  instrument,  as  a  knife 
•or  a  pair  of  scissors  is  liable,  to  break  the  skin  under¬ 
neath  the  nail.  To  remove  the  superfluous  skin  at  the 
root  of  the  nail  never  apply  any  sharp  instrument,  but 
when  the  hands  are  moist  from  washing  press  the  skin 
from  the  surface  of  the  nail  with  a  towel,  and  it  will 
soon  cease  to  appear.  The  habit  of  biting  the  finger¬ 
nails  is  one  to  be  deplored,  not  only  for  the  distasteful 
habit  in  itself,  but  also  because  it  disfigures  the  whole 
hand,  making  the  nails  unsightly  in  shape  and  difficult 
to  clean.  Parents  and  teachers  cannot  be  too  watchful  in 
their  efforts  to  break  up  this  disgusting  habit. 

Moist  hands  are  at  all  times  indicative  of  a  want  of 
exercise,  of  general  circulation  of  the  blood,  of  frequent 
baths,  and  of  healthful  food. 

When  the  hands  become  tanned  by  exposure  to  sun  or 
wind  they  should  be  washed  in  lime-water  or  in  diluted 
lemon-juice. 

The  same  attention  that  is  given  to  the  hands  should, 
if  possible,  be  given  to  the  feet.  Many  persons  who  are 
fastidious  about  the  care  of  their  hands  neglect  to  wash 
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their  feet  oftener  than  once  a  week.  Neatness,  as  well  as 
healthful  ness,  requires  at  least  one  bath  a  day  for  the 
feet,  and  when  they  perspire  freely  they  should  be 
bathed  several  times  a  day. 

Moist  feet  i  ndicate  a  want  of  thorough  circulation,  and 
the  cause,  if  possible,  should  be  removed.  A  local  remedy 
may  be  found  in  a  wash  made  of  a  pint  of  water  and 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  concentrated  solution  of  chloride 
of  soda,  or  in  a  frequent  application  of  diluted  ammonia,, 
with  frequent  changes  of  stockings.  The  secret  of  health 
is  to  keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry  and  the  head  cool.  If 
the  feet  become  damp  by  exposure,  they  should  be  bathed 
at  once  in  tepid  water  and  rubbed  briskly  to  create  a  vig¬ 
orous  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  feet  are  greatly  disfigured  by  the  growth  of  corns- 
and  other  excrescences.  The  nails  should  be  pared  weekly y 
and  always  straight  across,  so  as  to  prevent  the  nails  from 
growing  in  at  the  side.  Callous  places  and  soft  corns  may 
be  removed  by  the  frequent  application  of  carbolic  acid. 
Hard  corns  need  the  special  treatment  of  the  chiropodist 
or  the  application  of  a  corn  solvent  that  will  extract  the 
germ  of  the  corn  and  thus  arrest  its  growth. 

Bunions  can  be  removed  only  by  applications  of  an 
absorbent,  such  as  iodine.  Besides  marring  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  feet,  the  presence  of  bunions  and  corns  in¬ 
terferes  greatly  with  the  comfort  and  happiness,  as  well 
as  the  health,  of  the  person  afflicted.  Much  of  the  dis¬ 
comfort  caused  by  these  excrescences  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  modern  style  of  shoes,  the  soles  of  which  are  narrow 
and  the  heels  high,  giving  undue  pressure  to  the  foot  and 
throwing  it  into  an  unnatural  position.  Those  who  walk 
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or  stand  much  will  find  great  comfort  in  the  modern  in¬ 
vention  called  “  common-sense  shoes,”  which  are  broad 
in  the  sole  and  low  in  the  heel,  and  therefore  conform 
more  nearly  to  the  natural  shape  and  poise  of  the  foot. 
Shoes  that  are  too  large  are  undesirable,  inasmuch  as 
they  cause  friction  with  every  motion  of  the  foot;  and 
this  is  one  chief  cause  of  the  appearance  of  soft  corns 
and  callous  places.  A  well-shaped,  well-fitted  shoe  is 
as  desirable  as  a  well-made,  close-fitting  glove,  and  adds 
not  a  little  to  the  appearance  of  the  entire  wardrobe. 

A  Gentleman’s  Toilet. 

Necessity  of  the  Bath. — Man’s  beauty  consists  in  a 
fine  physique,  good  stature,  muscular  strength, — all  of 
which,  except  stature,  may  be  secured  by  frequent  and 
vigorous  bathing.  Those  who  live  in  the  open  air  and 
are  accustomed  to  daily  exercise  may  with  impunity  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  shower-bath,  but  the  sedentary  man  has  not 
sufficient  vigor  of  constitution  to  enable  him  to  bear  the 
shock  given  to  the  system  by  a  cold  shower-bath. 

The  sponge-batli  in  tepid  water  is  always  convenient, 
and  is  the  only  resource  where  the  bath-tub  is  impos¬ 
sible  ;  and  no  excuse  of  employment  can  be  offered  for 
neglecting  a  daily  bath  of  this  kind  all  the  year  round. 
All  that  has  been  said  about  the  vigorous  rubbing  of  the 
body  after  bathing,  and  also  of  the  use  of  the  flesh-brush, 
applies  equally  well  here. 

Faithful  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  skin  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  health,  to  proper  development  of  the  body, 
and  to  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the  entire  physique. 

The  care  of  the  teeth  cannot  be  too  rigidly  guarded. 
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The  health  and  comfort,  as  well  as  the  appearance,  of 
the  individual  require  that  the  teeth  be  made  a  special 
care,  not  only  after  meals  and  before  retiring,  but,  if 
he  be  a  smoker,  the  mouth  also  should  be  rinsed  im¬ 
mediately  after  smoking,  so  that  the  teeth  do  not  become 
discolored  or  the  breath  be  made  offensive.  The  habit  of 
using  tobacco  would  not  be  regarded  as  so  objectionable 
by  others  if  smokers  had  more  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
those  who  do  not  use  tobacco.  It  is  the  offensive  use  of 
tobacco  at  objectionable  times  and  in  disgusting  ways  that 
calls  forth  criticism. 

The  beard  may  be  worn  full  or  in  any  style  that  best 
suits  the  shape  of  the  face.  Many  prefer  the  full  beard, 
because  it  is  regarded  as  more  manly;  others  grow  a  full 
beard  so  that  they  need  not  shave  often;  but  allowing 
the  beard  to  grow  full  should  not  obviate  all  care  of 
it.  On  the  contrary,  the  beard  should  be  carefully  and 
frequently  washed,  well  trimmed,  and  well  combed,  and 
kept  scrupulously  clean  by  the  regular  use  of  a  stiff  hair¬ 
brush. 

Any  extreme  of  style ,  such  as  a  patriarchal  beard,  or  a 
long,  heavy  mustache  or  one  brought  to  a  needle-point 
like  that  of  a  French  dancing-master’s,  makes  the 
wearer  conspicuous  and  subject  to  criticism.  The  safe 
rule  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  is  to  avoid  ex¬ 
tremes. 

The  care  of  the  hair  is  a  matter  of  no  little  moment. 
Because  a  man  wears  his  hair  short  is  no  reason  why  the 
scalp  and  the  hair  should  not  receive  careful  attention. 
No  oils  or  pomades  should  ever  be  used.  Thorough 
brushing  for  a  half  hour  every  day  will  secure  that 
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glossiness  of  the  hair  which  is  its  natural  condition. 
If  there  be  an  excess  of  oil,  or  if  dust  and  dandruff 
accumulate  on  the  head,  they  may  easily  be  removed  by 
using  diluted  ammonia  or  the  yellow  of  an  egg  beaten 
up.  After  saturating  the  scalp  with  the  alkali,  it  is 
necessary  to  rinse  it  well  with  tepid  water,  and  then 
dry  thoroughly.  Vigorous  brushing  will  quickly  re¬ 
store  it  to  its  natural  softness  and  gloss.  Long  hair 
should  never  be  worn  by  men ;  only  musicians,  artists, 
and  aesthetes  in  general  indulge  in  such  eccentricities; 
and  whatever  appearance  savors  of  effeminacy  at  any 
time  detracts  from  true  manliness  and  dignity  of 
character. 

The  care  of  the  hands ,  as  far  as  cleanliness  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  just  as  important  for  a  gentleman  as  it  is  for 
a  lady,  although  a  gentleman  is  not  supposed  to  be  so 
fastidious  as  a  lady  as  regards  the  whiteness  and  softness 
of  the  hands.  The  faithful  use  of  the  nail-brush  is 
imperative,  and  the  nails  should  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean  and  shapely.  Nails  as  worn  by  some  men  are 
vulgar-looking. 

No  gentleman  can  be  too  careful  about  the  appearance 
of  his  feet.  A  man’s  feet  are  so  conspicuous  that  if  they 
are  not  well  clad  they  detract  from  his  entire  appearance. 
Cleanliness  of  the  feet  is  a  duty  to  others  as  well  as  to 
one’s  self.  Frequent  baths  are  necessary ;  a  bath  should 
be  taken  at  least  once  a  day  or  as  often  as  a  change  of 
stockings  is  made.  Men’s  shoes  and  boots  should  always 
be  large  and  comfortable  in  both  style  and  make.  A 
small,  close-fitting  shoe  seems  to  have  in  it  the  element 
of  effeminacy,  and  it  in  a  measure  detracts  from  that 
18 
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substantial  appearance  that  is  looked  for  in  every  part 
of  a  man’s  attire. 

A  gentleman  should  be  so  well  dressed  that  his  dress 
is  not  observed  at  all,  but  seems  to  be  secondary  to  the 
man.  Perfect  simplicity  is  perfect  elegance,  and  this  is 
nowhere  so  well  evinced  as  in  a  gentleman’s  appearance. 
All  kinds  of  displays  should  be  avoided.  A  man’s 
jewelry  should  be  worn  quite  as  much  for  use  as  for 
ornament.  He  should  not  indulge  in  trinkets  nor  in 
elaborate  studs  and  sleeve-buttons,  and,  above  all,  his 
jewelry,  whatever  it  be,  should  be  of  good  material. 

No  really  well-bred  man  desires  to  follow  every  new 
cut  on  the  fashion-plate;  very  young  men  are  sometimes 
guilty  of  this  folly. 

The  shirt  should  always  be  white,  except  when  the 
wearer  is  engaged  in  any  kind  of  work  for  which  colored 
flannel  would  be  better  adapted,  but  even  then  white  cuffs 
and  collars  should  be  worn.  Very  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  colored  shirts  of  a  modest  pattern  and  delicate  color 
may  be  worn,  but  they  are  excusable  then  only. 

The  hat  is  perhaps  the  most  important  article  of  a 
gentleman’s  wardrobe.  No  other  article  adds  so  much 
to  the  general  appearance  of  the  costume,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  nothing  detracts  so  much  as  a  shabby  hat.  In 
the  selection  of  a  hat,  age,  position,  stature,  shape  of 
head  and  face,  must  all  be  taken  into  consideration, 
for  the  reason  that  all  have  a  bearing  on  the  choice 
that  is  made. 

Most  men  rebel  at  the  necessity  of  wearing  gloves ,  vet 
good  authority  says  that  no  gentleman  should  ever  be 
seen  on  the  street  without  gloves.  The  use  of  gloves  is 
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not  an  evidence  of  dandyism,  but  a  requirement  of  cus¬ 
tom,  and  differs  essentially  from  an  inclination  to  fop¬ 
pery,  which  seeks  to  follow  every  new  dictation  of 
fashion. 


jruggcsticms  on  tljc  Eoiltt. 

Cleanliness  next  to  Godliness. — Untidiness  is  unpar¬ 
donable,  as  a  neglect  to  self  and  an  offense  to  others.  It 
obscures  the  brightest  talents  and  renders  ignoble  the* 
greatest  virtues. 

Early  Rising  is  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  health 
and  youth,  and  even  to  the  development  of  the  mental! 
faculties. 

The  Bath  is  the  first  requisite  to  health  and  cleanli¬ 
ness.  Cold  water  does  not  cleanse  so  much  as  it  in¬ 
vigorates  and  refreshes. 

The  Tepid  Bath  should  vary  in  temperature  from 
eighty-five  degrees  to  ninety-five  degrees.  This  both 
refreshes  and  cleanses.  For  cleansing  purposes  alone 
the  water  should  be  of  from  ninety-six  to  one  hundred 
degrees  in  temperature.  A  bath  of  this  temperature 
should  be  indulged  in  but  rarely. 

The  Teeth  should  be  made  an  especial  care  by  frequent 
cleansing,  by  protecting  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
by  refraining  from  biting  hard  substances,  by  frequent 
visits  to  the  dentist. 

The  Condition  of  the  Skin,  with  its  numerous  pores, 
has  a  wonderful  influence  upon  the  health.  It  must  be 
kept  clean,  free  from  eruptions,  from  cosmetics,  and  from 
accumulated  secretions  of  any  kind. 
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The  Nails  are  supposed  to  indicate  birth,  character,  and 
blood.  They  are  sure  to  indicate  habits  of  cleanliness 
and  of  untidiness,  and  they  therefore  require  daily  at¬ 
tention,  to  be  kept  free  from  dirt,  improper  growth,  and 
want  of  shapeliness. 

The  Hair. — Any  affectation  in  the  style  of  wearing  the 
.hair  is  objectionable,  and  should  be  left  to  the  extremists, 
Avho  indulge  either  in  the  prison-cut  or  in  that  of  the  so- 
called  aesthete. 

The  Scalp  should  be  kept  free  from  accumulations  of 
'dust  and  dandruff,  not  by  using  a  fine  comb,  which  irri¬ 
tates  the  scalp,  but  by  frequent  and  vigorous  brushing. 

The  Whiskers. — Few  men  look  well  without  whiskers. 
Whiskers  should,  if  possible,  be  worn  by  all,  but  always 
an  such  a  style  as  best  suits  the  individual’s  face,  without 
regarding  any  prevailing  custom  or  any  affectation  in  the 
way  of  cutting  them. 

The  Moustache  is  a  natural  ornament  to  a  man’s  face. 
Extremes  may  be  indulged  in,  both  in  the  manner  of 
growing  the  moustache  and  in  the  way  of  dressing  it. 
The  moustache  should  be  neat,  and  not  so  dense  as  to 
•cover  the  mouth,  nor  should  it  be  trained  into  a  needle¬ 
point  by  frequent  waxing  and  twisting. 

The  Feet  should  be  neatly  dressed  at  all  times  in 
well-fitting  shoes.  A  good,  substantial  mind  seems  to 
show  itself  in  the  choice  of  a  good  shoe  or  boot.  An 
extremist  in  the  matter  of  shoes  is  sure  to  be  wanting 
in  some  of  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  manly 
character. 

The  Dress. — A  man’s  dress  should  always  be  a  part 
of  himself,  but  it  should  never  be  so  conspicuous  as  to 
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make  the  individual  of  secondary  importance.  The 
color  and  quality  of  the  material,  the  style  of  the 
make,  the  adaptation  to  the  individual’s  position,  the 
appropriateness  to  the  occasion  when  worn,  are  consid¬ 
erations  that  mark  the  well-dressed  man. 

Ornaments. — No  true  gentleman  seeks  distinction  in 
the  size  and  color  of  his  necktie  or  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  trinkets  he  wears.  The  jewelry  worn  by 
a  man  must  be  for  use  only,  never  for  ornament. 

Spectacles. — The  habit  of  wearing  spectacles  has  be¬ 
come  so  common  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  those 
who  wear  them  as  an  affectation  from  those  who  wear 
them  as  a  necessity.  At  the  seashore,  on  the  ocean,  or 
when  exposed  to  strong  light  or  high  winds,  colored 
glasses  are  desirable,  but  under  no  circumstances  should 
green  glasses  be  worn.  When  glasses  are  worn  con¬ 
stantly,  they  should  be  of  the  best  and  lightest  make, 
mounted  either  in  gold  or  in  light  steel. 

Gloves. — Newr  and  neat-fitting  gloves  should  be  worn 
by  gentlemen  whenever  they  appear  on  the  street.  Many 
persons  denounce  the  wearing  of  gloves  because  it  savors 
of  dandyism,  but  this  is  a  misapprehension  of  a  most 
important  requirement  of  good  manners. 

Eccentricities. — Intellectual  workers,  artists,  and  men 
of  letters  sometimes  affect  indifference  to  dress  for  the 
sake  of  being  odd.  The  style  and  manner  of  dress 
adopted  by  such  persons  render  them  more  conspicuous 
than  they  would  be  were  they  to  follow  at  a  more  mod¬ 
erate  distance  the  dictates  of  fashion.  No  one  is  justifi¬ 
able  in  making  himself  an  object  of  remark  by  affecting 
contempt  for  the  customs  of  others. 
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Recipes  for  tije  &otlct. 

The  following  recipes,  though  old  and  familiar  to 
many,  may  be  found  useful  here : 

The  Complexion. — White  castile  soap  with  tepid  water 
should  be  applied  to  the  face  'with  a  piece  of  flannel,  so 
that  every  part  of  the  surface  is  equally  touched,  and  then 
the  soap  should  be  carefully  removed  with  clean  water. 
This  should  be  done  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  every 
morning  the  face  should  be  gently  rubbed  with  the 
flannel  until  the  skin  shows  a  healthy  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

Complexion  Wash. — Add  one  ounce  of  powdered  gum- 
benzoin  to  a  pint  of  whiskey;  add  enough  of  this  to  water 
in  washing  to  make  it  milky,  and  wash  hands  and  face, 
allowing  the  mixture  to  dry  on  the  skin  without  wiping 
it  off. 

Sunburn. — Milk  of  almonds,  which  may  be  obtained 
at  any  drug-store,  is  a  good  remedy  for  the  effects  of  the 
sun  on  the  face. 

Burnett  Powder  for  the  Face. — Five  cents’  worth  of 
bay-rum,  five  cents’  worth  of  magnesia  snowflake,  five 
cents’  worth  of  bergamot,  and  five  cents’  worth  of  oil  of 
lemon,  mixed  in  a  pint  bottle  and  filled  up  with  rain¬ 
water,  make  an  excellent  liquid  prepararation  for  the  face. 
Unlike  most  other  preparations,  it  is  perfectly  harmless. 

For  Rough  Skin. — Take  equal  parts  of  the  seed  of  the 
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melon,  pumpkin,  gourd,  and  cucumber,  pounded  until 
they  are  reduced  to  powder ;  add  to  this  sufficient  fresh 
oream  to  dilute  the  flour,  and  then  add  milk  enough  to 
reduce  the  whole  to  a  thin  paste.  Add  a  little  musk 
and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  lemon.  Anoint  the  face  with 
this;  leave  it  on  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  or  over  night 
if  desirable,  and  wash  off  with  warm  water.  Bright¬ 
ness  and  clearness  of  complexion  are  secured  by  this 
application. 

To  Remove  Tan. — Take  half  a  pint  of  new  milk,  one- 
fourth  of  an  ounce  of  lemon-juice,  half  an  ounce  of 
brandy.  Boil  the  mixture,  keeping  it  clear  from  scum. 
To  be  applied  night  and  morning. 

Queen  Bess’s  Complexion  Wash. — To  make  this  wash, 
put  in  a  bottle  one  drachm  of  powdered  benzoin-gum, 
•one  drachm  oil  of  nutmeg,  six  drops  of  orange-blossom 
tea,  one  pint  sherry  wine.  Bathe  the  face  morning  and 
night.  Freckles  and  flesh-worms  are  removed  by  the  use 
of  this  preparation. 

To  Remove  Freckles. — Grate  horseradish-root  into 
milk,  and  apply  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Another  Remedy  for  Freckles. — Take  half  a  pint  of 
milk,  to  which  has  been  added  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  a 
tablespoonful  of  brandy,  and  a  drachm  of  rock-alum; 
•skim  well  and  apply  when  convenient. 

For  a  Clear  Complexion. — Take  three  ounces  of  ground 
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barley  and  the  white  of  one  egg.  Mix  to  a  paste,  spread 
thickly  on  the  cheeks,  nose,  and  forehead  before  going  to 
bed,  allowing  the  paste  to  remain  on  all  night,  protected 
by  a  handkerchief.  In  the  morning  wash  off  with  warm 
water,  first  softening  the  paste  with  a  wet  sponge.  Re¬ 
peat  this  process  nightly  for  two  or  three  weeks.  When 
exposed  to  the  weather  protect  the  skin  by  rubbing  it 
with  cold  cream. 

To  Remove  “  Mask.” — The  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
known  as  mask  may  be  removed  by  a  wTash  made  of 
thirty  grains  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  eight  ounces  of 
rose-water. 

To  Soften  a  Rough  Skin. — Apply  glycerine  or  cold 
cream  at  night,  and  wash  in  the  morning  with  fine  car¬ 
bolic  soap.  Or  rub  the  face,  throat,  hands,  and  arms- 
with  cold  cream  or  almond  oil  before  going  out  into 
the  air. 

Prickly  Heat  and  Hives. — When  the  skin  is  roughen¬ 
ed  from  either  of  these  causes  it  may  be  relieved  by 
applying  a  mixture  of  one  ounce  of  glycerine,  half 
an  ounce  of  rosemary-water,  and  twenty  drops  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid. 

To  Remove  Pimples. — When  pimples  are  caused  hy 
impure  blood  induced  by  fat  meats,  rich  food,  and  infre¬ 
quent  bathing,  they  may  be  removed  by  using  a  wasli 
consisting  of  thirty -six  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,, 
one  drachm  of  glycerine,  one  ounce  of  spermaceti  oint- 
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nient.  Rub  on  the  face ;  let  it  remain  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  wipe  off  with  a  soft  cloth. 

To  Remove  Sallowness. — Take  half  an  ounce  each  of 
spruce,  hemlock,  and  sarsaparilla  bark,  dandelion,  bur¬ 
dock,  and  yellow  dock ;  place  in  a  gallon  of  water  and 
boil  half  an  hour;  then  strain  while  hot,  and  add  ten 
drops  of  oil  of  spruce  and  sassafras  mixed.  When  cold, 
add  half  a  pound  of  brown  sugar  and  half  a  cup  of 
veast.  Let  the  mixture  stand  twelve  hours  in  a  jar 
covered  tight,  and  then  bottle.  Use  this  as  an  iced 
drink. 

To  Secure  Freshness  of  the  Skin. — Use  a  tepid  water 
bath  in  which  bran  has  been  stirred,  followed  by  long- 
continued  friction,  till  the  flesh  fairly  shines.  This 
keeps  the  blood  at  the  surface  and  freshens  the  skin. 

Hepatic  Spots. — These  spots,  sometimes  known  as 
moth  or  morphew ,  cannot  be  reached  by  cosmetics.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  remove  the  cause  by  taking  a  large 
pill  of  taraxacum  three  or  four  nights  a  week,  con¬ 
tinued  sometimes  for  months.  Success  will  come  at 
last,  though  sometimes  it  requires  a  long  time  before 
there  is  any  visible  sign  of  improvement.  Pastries, 
puddings,  and  fried  food  of  any  kind  should  not  be 
used,  but  all  kinds  of  seedy  fruits — tomatoes,  figs,  etc. 
— and  light  broiled  meats  may  be  indulged  in. 

To  Cure  Rough  or  Chapped  Hands. — Mix  Indian  meal 
and  vinegar  together  thick  ;  rub  the  hands  long  and  well 
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with  this  mixture.  Dry  the  hands  near  the  fire  without 
washing,  and  when  dry  rub  with  glycerine. 

How  to  Use  Glycerine. — Keep  a  bottle  of  glycerine 
near  where  you  are  accustomed  to  wash  your  hands, 
and  while  the  hands  are  yet  wet  pour  a  few  drops  of 
glycerine  on  them,  and  rub  thoroughly;  then  dry  lightly 
without  washing  off  the  glycerine. 

To  Soften  the  Hands. — Take  fine  white  sand  and  hot 
soapsuds,  in  which  wash  the  hands  thoroughly  for  at 
least  five  minutes  at  a  time.  After  rinsing  and  drying 
the  hands  they  should  be  dusted  with  corn  meal  and 
then  rubbed  with  cold  cream.  The  same  sand  can  be 
used  repeatedly  by  pouring  the  water  away  after  each 
washing  and  allowing  the  sand  to  dry  until  needed 
again.  This  process,  if  properly  continued,  will  soften 
the  hands  after  doing  any  kind  of  rough  work. 

To  Remove  Stains. — Stains  of  ink  or  vegetables  may 
be  removed  by  washing  the  spots  in  a  weak  solution 
-of  acid. 

To  Give  Color  to  the  Nails. — Soften  the  nails  by  wash¬ 
ing  them  thoroughly  with  soap.  Then  rub  them  with 
equal  parts  of  cinnabar  and  emery,  followed  with  oil 
of  bitter  almonds. 

To  Remove  White  Specks  from  the  Nails. — White 
specks  on  the  nails  may  be  removed  by  melting  equal 
parts  of  pitch  and  turpentine  in  a  small  cup;  add  to 
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It  vinegar  and  powdered  sulphur.  Apply  this  to  the 
nails  and  the  specks  will  disappear.  Pitch  and  myrrh, 
melted  together,  will  when  applied  secure  the  same 
result. 

To  Whiten  the  Hands. — Take  one  ounce  of  myrrh, 
four  ounces  of  honey,  two  ounces  of  yellow  wax,  six 
ounces  of  rose-water;  mix  the  whole  by  heating  together 
the  wax,  the  rose-water,  and  the  honey  in  a  dish  over 
boiling  water,  and  add  the  myrrh  while  the  mixture  is 
hot.  Before  retiring  rub  this  thickly  over  the  hands, 
and  put  on  gloves.  A  mask  for  the  face  may  also  be 
made  of  this  preparation. 

Another  Recipe  to  Whiten  the  Hands. — Take  two 
ounces  of  fine  hard  soap,  and  dissolve  it  in  two  ounces 
of  lemon-juice;  add  one  ounce  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
and  one  ounce  oil  of  tartar;  mix  until  the  preparation 
resembles  soap,  and  wash  the  hands  with  it.  If  the 
hands  be  chapped  or  scratched,  this  preparation  should 
not  be  used,  as  it  is  rather  severe. 

Another  Recipe  for  Curing  Chapped  Hands. — Take 
three  ounces  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  one  ounce  sperm¬ 
aceti,  and  half  an  ounce  of  rice  flour;  melt  and  mix 
these  over  a  slow  fire,  stirring  until  they  are  cold,  and 
then  add  a  few  drops  of  rose  oil.  This  will  not  hurt  the 
hands  if  they  happen  to  be  scratched  or  chapped. 

Another  Recipe  for  Chapped  Hands. — A  simple  remedy 
for  chapped  hands,  face,  and  lips  may  be  made  by  adding 
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ten  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  one  ounce  of  glycerine,  and 
applying  to  the  hands  freely  at  night. 

Another  Recipe  to  Whiten  the  Hands. — White  hands 
may  be  secured  by  wearing  at  night  large  mittens  of 
cloth  filled  with  wet  bran  or  oatmeal  and  tied  loosely  at 
the  wrists.  This  may  be  repeated  every  night,  and  the 
hands  be  kept  soft  and  white  even  while  doing  house¬ 
work  every  day. 

Another  Recipe  for  Softening  the  Hands. — Take  half  a 
pound  of  soft  soap,  one  gill  of  salad  oil,  an  ounce  of  mut¬ 
ton  tallow,  and  boil  them  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 
After  the  boiling  has  ceased,  and  before  the  mixture  is 
cold,  add  one  gill  of  spirits  of  wine  and  a  grain  of 
musk.  Anoint  the  hands,  draw  on  gloves,  and  let  them 
remain  till  morning. 

For  Cleaning  the  Teeth  and  Gums. — Take  one  ounce 
of  myrrh  in  fine  powder,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  honey,, 
and  a  little  green  sage  in  very  fine  powder;  mix  them 
well  together,  and  wet  the  teeth  and  gums  with  a  little 
of  the  mixture  every  night  and  morning. 

To  Beautify  the  Teeth. — Dissolve  two  ounces  of  borax 
in  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  before  it  is  cold  add 
one  teaspoonful  of  spirit  of  camphor;  bottle  the  mixture,, 
and  use  one  teaspoonful  of  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
tepid  water. 


A  Remedy  for  Black  Teeth. — Take  equal  parts  of 
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cream  of  tartar  and  salt ;  pulverize  and  mix  well ; 
Avash  the  teeth  in  the  morning  and  rub  them  with 
the  powder. 

Brushing  the  Teeth. — For  natural  teeth  always  use  a 
soft  brush ;  dip  it  in  water,  rub  it  over  with  good  white 
castile  soap,  and  then  dip  it  in  prepared  chalk  before 
applying  it  to  the  teeth. 

To  Sweeten  the  Breath. — A  sweet  breath  often  depends 
on  the  health  and  upon  the  careful  brushing  of  the  teeth 
after  each  meal.  Dissolve  a  piece  of  licorice  as  large  as 
a  pea  in  the  mouth  after  using  the  tooth-brush.  Licorice 
corrects  any  disagreeable  odor  that  may  arise  from  indi¬ 
gestion. 

Another  Method  of  Sweetening  the  Breath. — A  quarter 
•of  a  teaspoonful  of  ammonia  in  a  half-glass  of  water, 
taken  every  night  and  every  morning,  is  said  to  neutral¬ 
ize  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  more  readily  than  soda 
nr  magnesia.  It  also  prevents  decay  of  the  teeth  and 
sweetens  the  breath. 

Another  Method  of  Purifying  the  Breath. — Mix  seven 
drachms  of  chlorate  of  lime,  three  drachms  of  vanilla 
sugar,  five  drachms  gum  arabic:  make  a  stiff  paste 
with  the  addition  of  warm  water,  and  roll  and  cut 
into  lozenges. 


To  Secure  Sound  Gums. — A  gargle  for  the  mouth 
which  restores  gums  to  soundness  is  made  of  one  ounce 
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coarsely-powdered  Peruvian  bark  steeped  in  half  a  pint 
of  brandy  for  a  fortnight.  Gargle  the  mouth  twice  a 
day  with  a  teaspoonful  of  this  tincture,  diluted  with  the 
same  quantity  of  rain-water. 

To  Preserve  the  Teeth. — Chew  a  bit  of  orris-root,  or 
wash  the  mouth  with  a  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  take  a  bit 
of  myrrh  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut,  or  a  piece  of  burnt 
alum  at  night. 

A  Dentifrice. — The  ashes  of  bread  thoroughly  burned,, 
not  charred  only,  is  a  good  dentifrice. 

A  Preventive  of  Toothache. — Use  flowers  of  sulphur 
as  a  tooth-powder  every  night,  rubbing  the  teeth  and 
gums  with  a  moderately  stiff  brush.  This  preserves- 
the  teeth  and  does  not  communicate  any  odor  to  the 
mouth. 

To  Cleanse  the  Hair. — Beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
with  a  pint  of  soft  water,  applying  it  warm ;  rub  well,, 
and  afterward  rinse  with  clean  soft  water. 

To  Keep  Hair  in  Curl. — Take  a  few  quince-seeds,  boil 
them  in  water,  and  add  perfume  if  desirable.  Wet 
the  hair  with  this,  and  it  will  keep  in  curl  longer  than 
by  using  any  other  preparation. 

To  Clean  Hair-brushes. — Put  a  tablespoonful  of  am¬ 
monia  into  tepid  water ;  then  wash  the  bristles  thorough¬ 
ly,  riuse  in  pure  water,  and  dry  by  laying  the  brush  with 
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the  bristle  side  down.  Soda  may  be  used  instead  of  am¬ 
monia,  with  the  same  result. 

A  Hair  Tonic. — Take  one  ounce  of  the  best  castor  oil, 
two  ounces  of  French  brandy,  two  ounces  of  bay-rum; 
mix,  and  scent  with  rose  geranium. 

To  Restore  Hair  Removed  by  Sickness. — Hair  re¬ 
moved  by  sickness  may  sometimes  be  restored  by 
washing  the  scalp  twice  a  day  with  a  strong  decoction 
of  sage- leaves. 


To  Prevent  the  Hair  from  Falling  Out. — Keep  the 
head  cool  bv  using  sage-tea  in  which  a  little  borax 
has  been  dissolved.  Apply  this  with  a  small  sponge 
to  every  part  of  the  head  whenever  the  hair  is 
dressed. 

A  Preparation  for  Promoting  the  Growth  of  the  Hair. 

— One  part  glycerine  and  three  parts  arnica  applied 
to  the  hair  will  render  it  soft  and  give  it  a  vigorous 
growth. 


To  Restore  Neglected  Hair. — Neglected  hair  may  be 
restored  by  cutting  it  to  an  even  length,  and  washing  it 
nightly  with  soft  water  to  which  ammonia  has  been 
added  in  the  proportion  of  three  tablespoonfuls  to  a 
basin  of  water. 

Fine  Combs  an  Injury. — Fine  combs  are  an  injury  to 
the  hair,  and  should  never  be  used  except  in  an  emer- 
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gency.  A  semi-weekly  wash  with  ammonia  or  pure 
soap,  followed  by  a  vigorous  brushing,  is  much  better. 

Pomades  and  Oils. — These  are  disgusting,  and  should 
never  be  used  except  to  prevent  injury  to  the  hair  when 
we  £0  into  salt  water.  Glycerine  and  ammonia  make  a 
delicate  dressing  for  the  hair — one  which  most  nearly  re¬ 
sembles  its  natural  gloss,  and  one  which  will  not  soil  the 
nicest  bonnet. 

Surplus  Hair. — Surplus  hair  on  the  forehead  or  the 
neck  may  be  destroyed  by  using  the  juice  of  milk-thistle 
mixed  with  sweet  oil.  A  solution  of  muriatic  acid  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  sable  pencil  destroys  the  hair,  and  bathing 
with  strong  camphor  or  with  ammonia  will  prevent  its 
growing.  If  the  hair  grows  on  the  upper  lip,  bathe 
in  strong  camphor,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  hair  will 
die  out. 

A  Harmless  Hair- Dye. — Boil  equal  parts  of  vinegar, 
lemon-juice,  and  powdered  litharge  for  half  an  hour 
over  a  slow  fire  in  a  porcelain-lined  kettle.  Wet  the 
hair  with  this,  and  in  a  short  time  it  will  turn  black. 

French  Hair- Dye. — Melt  together  in  a  bowl  set  in 
boiling  water  four  ounces  white  wax  and  nine  ounces 
olive  oil*  stirring  in  when  melted  two  ounces  burnt  cork 
in  powder.  This  makes  a  beautiful  black,  lifelike  color. 
To  make  it  have  a  brown  tint,  steep  an  ounce  of  walnut- 
bark  tied  in  muslin  in  the  olive  oil  for  one  week  before 
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A  Simple  Hair-Dye. — The  water  in  which  potatoes  have 
been  boiled  with  the  skins  on  is  said  to  form  a  speedy 
and  harmless  dye  for  the  hair  and  the  eyebrows.  Every 
part  of  the  hair  should  be  made  wet,  and  be  allowed  to 
dry  thoroughly  before  it  is  “  put  up.”  Persevere  in 
this  application  until  a  change  is  visible.  The  liquid 
is  perfectly  harmless,  and  may  be  used  with  impunity. 

Hair  Restoratives. — A  strong  tincture  for  the  hair  is 
made  by  adding  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  mace  to  a 
pint  of  deodorized  alcohol.  Pour  a  spoonful  or  two  into 
a  saucer ;  dip  a  small  stiff  brush  into  this,  and  brush  the 
hair  smartly,  rubbing  the  tincture  well  into  the  scalp. 
On  bald  spots,  if  the  hair  will  start  at  all,  it  may  be 
stimulated  by  friction  with  a  piece  of  flannel  till  the 
skin  looks  red,  and  then  rubbing  the  tincture  into  the 
scalp.  This  process  should  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times  a  day  for  weeks.  When  the  hair  begins  to  ap¬ 
pear,  apply  the  tincture  only  once  a  day  until  the 
growth  is  fully  established. 

To  Restore  Color  to  the  Hair. — When  the  hair  loses 
color  it  may  be  restored  by  bathing  the  head  in  a  weak 
solution  of  ammonia,  washing  the  beard  with  a  crash 
mitten,  and  brushing  the  hair  thoroughly  while  wet. 
A  strong  solution  of  rock-salt  sometimes  restores  gray 
hair. 

A  Wash  for  Baldness. — A  stimulating  wash  for  the  hair 
is  made  from  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  sulphate  of  qui¬ 
nine  and  an  aromatic  tincture. 

19 
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To  Color  Eyelashes  and  Eyebrows. — When  the  eye¬ 
lashes  and  eyebrows  are  too  light  in  color,  they  may  be- 
darkened  by  using  a  decoction  of  the  juice  of  the  outer 
shells  of  the  walnut.  It  may  be  made  in  season, 
and  kept  bottled  the  year  round.  Apply  with  a  small 
pencil  hair-brush. 

Red  Hair. — It  is  a  mistake  to  put  oil  on  red  hair  to 
darken  the  color.  Eat  plenty  of  beef  to  give  iron  to- 
the  system ;  expose  the  hair  to  the  sunlight,  and  its 
influence  on  the  iron  of  the  blood  will  darken  the 
hair  naturally. 

Gray  Hair. — When  hair  has  become  prematurely  gray 
the  natural  color  may  be  restored  by  using  one  ounce  of 
tincture  of  acetate  of  iron,  one  pint  of  water,  half  an 
ounce  of  glycerine,  five  grains  sulphuret  of  potassium.. 
Mix,  and  let  the  bottle  stand  open  until  the  smell  of 
potassium  has  disappeared  ;  then  add  a  few  drops  of 
attar  of  roses.  Hub  a  little  of  this  mixture  into  the- 
hair  daily,  and  it  will  restore  the  hair  and  benefit  the- 
health. 

Exposure  to  salt  water  sometimes  turns  hair  gray.  To 
prevent  this,  use  a  pure  vegetable  oil.  Cold  cream  is 
also  better  than  glycerine. 

Hair- Brushes. — These  should  be  of  the  best  quality, 
and  should  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  dust  and  oils. 
Daily  brushing  of  the  hair  is  imperative,  not  only  when 
dressing  the  hair,  but  also  before  retiring  to  remove  dust 
that  may  have  accumulated  during  the  day. 
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Hair  Powder. — This  is  made  of  powdered  starch,  sifted?1 
through  muslin,  and  perfumed  with  oil  of  roses  in  the-- 
proportion  of  twelve  drops  to  the  pound. 

Bandoline. — This  may  be  prepared  in  several  ways. 

It  may  be  made  of  Iceland  moss,  by  boiling  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  a  little  rectified 
spirits  added  so  as  to  make  it  keep. 

Or  simmer  an  ounce  of  quince-seed  in  a  quart  of 
water  for  forty  minutes;  strain,  cool,  add  a  few  drops  - 
of  perfume,  and  bottle,  keeping  the  bottle  well  corked.. 

Or  take  gum-tragacanth  one  and  a  half  drachms,., 
half  a  pint  of  water,  rectified  spirits  (mixed  with  am 
equal  quantity  of  water)  three  ounces,  and  a  little  per-^ 
fume.  Let  the  mixture  stand  for  a  day  or  two,  them 
strain. 

The  Feet. — It  is  well  to  soak  the  feet  at  least  twice  a 
week  for  fifteen  minutes  in  hot  water,  dashing  them  with 
cold  water  as  they  are  taken  out.  This  keeps  them  healthy 
and  elastic. 

Chilblains. — Bathing  the  feet  frequently  in  a  strong 
solution  of  alum  will  prevent  chilblains.  Guard  against 
sitting  with  the  feet  near  the  fire,  especially  when  they 
are  cold.  If  a  chilblain  break,  dress  it  with  a  plaster 
made  of  equal  parts  of  lard  and  beeswax,  to  which  has 
been  added  one-half  the  quantity  of  turpentine. 

Blisters  on  Feet. — A  remedy  for  blisters  on  the  feet 
caused  by  walking  is  the  application  of  glycerine,  or 
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bathing  in  whiskey.  Woolen  hose  are  regarded  as  a 
preventive. 

Corns. — These  do  not  always  come  from  wearing 
tight  shoes.  It  is  best  to  wear  a  snugly-fitting  shoe, 
so  that  there  be  no  pressure  on  any  particular  point, 
and  that  there  be  no  friction  caused  by  a  shoe  that 
is  too  loose.  Turpentine  may  be  used  for  corns  and 
bunions.  A  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  will  heal 
^soft  corns. 

Cure  for  Hard  Corns. — Make  a  salve  of  nightshade- 
Iberries  boiled  in  hog’s  lard.  Or  take  one  teaspoonful  of 
tar,  one  teaspoonful  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  and  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  saltpetre ;  warm  the  whole  together.  Spread 
the  mixture  on  leather  the  size  of  the  corns,  and  in  two 
days  they  will  be  drawn  out. 

Ingrowing  Nails. — Put  a  little  tallow  in  a  spoon  and 
heat  it;  when  very  hot  put  it  on  the  sore  or  granulation. 
The  pain  and  tenderness  will  at  once  be  relieved.  The 
hotter  the  tallow  the  less  will  be  the  pain  when  applied, 
:and  the  more  speedy  the  cure.  In  cases  of  granulation 
it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  application  several  times. 


iUtscrllanrous  Urriprs. 

To  Cure  Warts. — Wash  with  water  saturated  with 
common  washing  soda,  and  let  it  dry  without  wiping. 
Repeat  the  application  frequently  until  the  warts  dis¬ 
appear. 
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To  Remove  Flesh- Worms. — Black  specks  on  the  nose' 
and  forehead  disfigure  the  face.  These  may  be  removed 
by  washing  thoroughly  in  tepid  water,  rubbing  with  a 
towel,  and  applying  with  a  soft  flannel  cloth  a  lotion 
made  of  three  ounces  of  cologne  and  half  an  ounce  of 
liquor  of  potash. 

To  Remove  Fruit-Stains. — Wash  the  hands  without 
soap,  and  then  hold  the  stained  part  over  the  smoke  of 
burning  matches  or  sulphur. 

To  Cure  Chapped  Lips. — Take  oil  of  roses  four  ounces> 
white  wax  one  ounce,  spermaceti  one  and  a  half  ounces. 
Melt  these  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  stir  with  a  wooden  spoon. 
Keep  in  a  glass  or  a  china  cup. 

Mosquito- Bites. — These  may  be  instantly  relieved  by 
touching  them  with  a  solution  composed  of  fifty  drops 
of  carbolic  acid  to  an  ounce  of  glycerine.  If  the  smell 
is  offensive,  two  or  three  drops  of  the  attar  of  roses  will 
disguise  the  smell.  This  preparation,  if  put  on  the  face 
and  hands,  will  repel  the  attacks  of  mosquitoes,  no  matter 
how  much  one  may  be  exposed  to  them. 

To  Relieve  Prickly  Heat. — Nothing  is  better  for  re¬ 
lieving  the  irritated  parts  than  bathing  them  with  a 
solution  of  one  teaspoonful  of  common  carbolic  acid 
in  a  pint  of  rose-water.  Care  must  be  taken  that  this- 
wash  does  not  get  into  the  eyes,  as  it  is  very  irritating. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  healing  lotions  known  to  med¬ 
ical  skill. 
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Rose-Water. — This  may  be  made  as  follows :  Take 
Iialf  an  ounce  of  powdered  white  sugar  and  two  drachms 
of  magnesia;  with  these  mix  twelve  drops  of  attar  of 
.roses ;  add  a  quart  of  water  and  two  ounces  of  alcohol ; 
^mix  gradually  and  filter  through  blotting-paper. 

Ox- Marrow  Pomade. — To  make  this  take  twelve  ounces 
of  beef-marrow  and  two  ounces  of  yellow  wax.  Melt 
these  together,  and  when  sufficiently  cool  perfume  the 
anixture  with  the  essential  oil  of  almonds. 

Cold  Cream. — To  make  cold  cream  take  one  ounce  of 
white  wax,  one  ounce  of  spermaceti,  one  ounce  of  mutton 
tallow,  two  ounces  (sweet)  almond  oil,  twelve  drops  attar 
•of  roses;  mix  all  slowly  together  in  an  earthen  vessel ; 
pour  into  a  soup-plate  or  a  bowl,  and  beat  with  a  silver 
fork  until  the  mixture  is  perfectly  white  and  light ;  then 
while  it  is  still  warm  put  into  small  earthen  pots  and 
oover. 

Soft  Pomatum. — Take  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  almond 
oil,  two  ounces  of  castor  oil,  three  drachms  of  beeswax, 
twenty  drops  of  oil  of  lavender,  forty  drops  of  oil  of 
burgundy ;  melt  slowly  together  the  almond  and  the 
castor  oil  with  the  beeswax,  and  stir  until  cool ;  then 
add  the  oil  of  burgundy  and  lavender.  Mix  them  all 
well  together,  put  into  small  jars,  and  cover  close. 

Camphor  Ice. — To  make  camphor  ice  tahe  one  ounce 
of  white  wax,  two  of  spermaceti,  and  one  of  gum-cam¬ 
phor  well  pulverized.  Put  all  in  a  tin  cup  and  nearly 
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-cover  with  olive  oil ;  put  it  on  the  stove,  and  let  it  sim¬ 
mer  for  fifteen  minutes,  but  not  boil. 

Cologne  Water. — Cologne  water  may  be  made  by  tak¬ 
ing  one  quart  of  alcohol,  three  drachms  oil  of  lavender, 
one  drachm  oil  of  rosemary,  three  drachms  oil  of  berga¬ 
mot,  three  drachms  essence  of  lemon,  three  drops  oil  of 
•cinnamon. 


©cneral  ?i)ousdjc)li  l%ectpcs. 

To  Clean  Jewelry. — Gold  ornaments  are  best  kept 
bright  and  clean  with  soap  and  warm  water,  with  which 
they  should  be  well  scrubbed,  using  a  soft  nail-brush  for 
the  purpose.  The  articles  may  be  dried  in  sawdust,  in  a 
bed  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  let  them  lie  before  the  fire 
for  a  time. 

To  Remove  a  Tight  Ring. — Take  a  piece  of  com¬ 
mon  twfine;  soap  it  well,  and  wind  it  round  the  fin¬ 
ger  as  tight  as  it  can  be  borne.  One  end  of  the  twine 
•should  be  pushed  underneath  the  ring,  and  then,  by 
unwinding  the  twine,  the  ring  will  come  off  without 
any  pain. 

To  Loosen  Stoppers. — Let  a  drop  of  pure  oil  flow 
around  the  stopper  and  stand  the  bottle  a  foot  or  two 
from  the  fire.  The  stopper  can  then  be  removed  by 
giving  it  a  smart  tap  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  break  it. 
If  this  is  not  effectual,  use  a  fresh  drop  of  oil,  and  re¬ 
peat  the  prooess  until  the  stopper  yields. 
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To  Remove  Tar. — In  order  to  remove  tar  from  the- 
hands  or  the  clothing  rub  them  well  with  clean  lardr 
and  afterward  wash  them  with  soap  and  warm  water. 

To  Prevent  Discoloration  Caused  by  Bruising. — Apply 

a  cloth  wrung  out  of  very  hot  water,  and  renew  fre¬ 
quently  until  the  pain  ceases. 

Putting  away  Furs  for  the  Summer. — Pack  them  se¬ 
curely  in  paper  flour-sacks  and  tie  them  up  well.. 
Woolen  clothes  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

To  Restore  Burned  Kid  Shoes. — Spread  soft  soap  upon 
them  while  they  are  hot.  When  cold  wash  it  off,  and 
the  leather  will  not  draw  up  and  crack. 

To  Take  Grease  out  of  Silk. — Mix  two  ounces  of  es¬ 
sence  of  lemon  and  one  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine. 
Rub  the  spot  with  a  linen  rag  dipped  in  the  above¬ 
composition. 

To  Remove  Acid-Stains  from  Silk. — Apply  spirits  of 
hartshorn  with  a  soft  rag. 

To  Take  Ink-Spots  out  of  Linen. — Dip  the  stained; 
part  in  melted  tallow,  and  throw  into  the  wash. 

To  Clean  Kid  Boots. — Mix  the  white  of  egg  and  ink 
in  a  bottle.  Apply  to  the  kid  with  a  piece  of  sponge, 
and  rub  dry  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  If  the  kid  is 
likely  to  crack,  add  a  few  drops  of  sweet  oil. 
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To  Clean  Kid  Gloves. — Put  the  gloves  on,  and  then 
wash  your  hands  in  a  basin  of  turpentine.  Take  off 
the  gloves  and  hang  them  up  where  there  is  a  good 
current  of  air,  which  will  drive  off  the  smell  of  the 
turpentine. 

To  Clean  Valenciennes  Lace. — Wash  as  you  would  any 
fine  fabric.  The  care  required  is  in  the  starching.  Boil 
the  starch  thick,  blue  a  little,  then  rub  it  in  the  lace 
thoroughly ;  clap  the  lace  between  the  hands ;  patiently 
pull,  pick,  and  straighten  every  scallop  and  thread  until 
it  is  in  perfect  shape  and  is  thoroughly  dry ;  then  press  it 
on  the  wrong  side. 


To  Clean  Black  Lace  Veils. — Pass  them  through  a 
warm  liquor  of  oxgall  and  water,  after  which  rinse 
them  in  cold  water;  then  take  a  small  piece  of  glue 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  pour  boiling  water  on  the  glue, 
and  when  it  is  dissolved  pass  the  veil  through  the  water 
and  clap  between  the  hands.  Pin  the  veil  on  something 
to  dry,  being  careful  to  keep  the  edges  straight  and 
even. 

To  Renovate  Black  Silk. — Sponge  it  with  clear,  strong 
cold  tea;  shake  it  out  and  hang  it  up  to  dry  or  iron  it 
while  damp. 

Another  Way  to  Renovate  Black  Silk. — Rip  out  the 

seams,  rub  the  silk  with  a  piece  of  crape,  then  put  it  in 
cold  water  twenty -four  hours ;  iron  it  on  the  wrong  side 
with  a  hot  iron.  Be  careful  never  to  wring  silk. 
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To  Wash  Lace  Ruchings. — Wash  in  the  hands  with 
warm  soapsuds,  rinse  thoroughly,  and  starch  in  thick 
starch;  then  place  between  dry  cloths,  roll  up,  and  put 
away  to  dry.  Open  each  row  with  the  fingers  and 
pull  out  smoothly,  dipping  the  fingers  in  clean  water 
to  dampen  the  lace.  After  straightening  the  outer 
edge  of  each  row  of  the  ruche,  the  binding  may  be 
pressed  with  a  hot  iron. 

If  the  ruches  be  very  much  soiled,  soak  in  warm 
water  for  two  or  three  hours  before  the  washing  process 
takes  place.  If  the  blonde  or  net  has  become  yellow,  it 
can  be  bleached  by  hanging  it  in  the  sun  or  letting  it  lie 
out  over  night  in  the  dew. 

To  Wash  Thread  Lace. — Cover  a  bottle  with  white 
flannel ;  baste  the  lace  carefully  on  the  flannel  and  rub 
it  with  white  soap;  place  the  bottle  in  a  jar  filled  with 
warm  soapsuds  and  let  it  remain  two  or  three  days, 
changing  the  water  several  times,  and  on  washing-day 
boil  it  along  with  the  finest  white  clothes.  Rinse  in 
plenty  of  cold  water,  wrap  a  soft  dry  towel  around  the 
lace,  and  place  it  in  the  sunshine;  when  dry  pick  out  the 
lace  with  the  fingers,  but  do  not  starch  it. 

To  Renovate  Silk. — Take  an  old  kid  glove — dark- 
colored  if  the  silk  be  dark,  light-colored  if  the  silk  be 
light;  tear  the  glove  in  pieces;  put  these  into  a  tin  cup 
and  cover  with  water.  Set  the  cup  on  a  stove,  and  let 
the  water  simmer  until  the  kid  can  be  pulled  into  shreds; 
then  take  a  cloth  or  a  sponge,  dip  it  in  the  water,  rub  it 
over  the  silk,  and  iron  immediately.  This  process  will 
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cleanse  and  stiffen  old  silk  and  give  it  the  appearance 
of  new. 

To  Clean  Black  Dresses. — Take  two  tablespoon  fills 
of  ammonia  to  one  half-gallon  of  water.  Take  a  piece 
of  black  cloth  and  sponge  the  dress  off  with  the  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  afterward  with  clean  water. 

To  Clean  Alpaca. — Put  the  goods  into  a  boiler  half 
filled  with  cold  rain-water,  and  let  them  be  boiled  for 
three  minutes.  Have  ready  a  pail  of  very  dark  indigo- 
water.  Wring  the  goods  out  of  the  boiling  water,  and 
place  them  in  the  indigo-water.  Let  them  remain  there 
one  half-hour,  then  wring  them  out,  and  iron  while  damp. 

To  Make  Sticking-Plaster. — Stretch  a  piece  of  black 
silk  on  a  wooden  frame  and  apply  dissolved  isinglass  to 
one  side  of  it  with  a  brush.  Let  it  dry,  repeat  the  pro¬ 
cess,  and  then  cover  with  a  strong  tincture  of  balsam  of 
Peru. 

To  Make  Shoes  Waterproof. — Take  neatsfoot  oil,  and 
dissolve  in  it  caoutchouc,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a 
kind  of  varnish ;  rub  this  on  your  boots  or  shoes.  The 
oil  must  be  placed  where  it  is  warm,  and  the  caoutchouc 
put  into  it  in  parings.  It  will  take  several  days  to  dis¬ 
solve. 

A  Cure  for  Felon. — Take  a  pint  of  common  soft  soap 
and  stir  in  it  air-slaked  lime  till  it  is  of  the  consistency 
•of  glazier’s  putty.  Make  a  leather  thimble,  fill  it  with 
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this  composition,  and  insert  the  finger  therein.  Change 
the  composition  once  in  twenty  minutes ;  it  is  said  to  be 
a  certain  cure. 

A  Cure  for  Croup. — A  piece  of  fresh  lard  as  large  as  a 
butternut  is  rubbed  up  with  sugar  in  the  same  way  that 
butter  and  sugar  are  prepared  for  the  dressing  of  pud¬ 
dings;  divide  this  into  three  parts,  and  give  at  intervals 
of  twenty  minutes.  It  will  relieve  any  case  of  croup  that 
lias  not  already  progressed  to  the  fatal  point. 

A  Remedy  for  Cough  and  Cold. — Take  three  eggs  and 
four  lemons;  slice  the  lemons  and  crush  the  eggs;  add 
half  a  pound  of  rock-candv  and  two  ounces  of  olive  oil. 
A  teaspoonful  of  this  should  be  given  three  or  four  times 
a  day. 

Protection  Against  Moths. — A  small  piece  of  paper  or 
linen  moistened  with  turpentine  and  put  into  the  ward¬ 
robe  or  drawers  for  a  single  day,  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  is  a  sufficient  preventive  against  moths. 
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Ivitmtg  antt  Ortbtng. 

Riding. 

I  DING  as  an  accomplishment  has  almost 
become  a  lost  art.  It  is  still  practiced  on 
hygienic  principles  by  some,  but  on  the 
same  principles  it  is  equally  denounced  by 
rs.  Like  music,  the  art  of  riding  requires 
§3  one  begin  early  and  practice  frequently.  It 

•cannot  be  taught  by  precept  or  theory,  but,  like  swim¬ 
ming,  it  requires  personal  effort.  There  are  schools 
for  riding,  it  is  true,  but  to  become  proficient  on  horse¬ 
back  it  is  desirable  to  practice  as  much  as  possible  on 
the  road. 


A  Riding-Habit. 

A  lady’s  riding-habit  should  never  be  showy  or 
extreme  in  color  or  in  style,  but  should  be  simple, 
close-fitting,  and  plain  in  color.  Dark  habits  are 
always  preferable  to  light.  The  gloves  must  be  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  in  quality  and  fit,  and  the  hat  should 
modestly  conform  to  the  prevailing  fashion.  Only  in 
the  choice  of  her  whip  may  a  lady  indulge  her  love  of 
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extravagance  or  display  in  the  choice  of  a  jeweled  or  a 
daintily-carved  handle. 

The  Duties  of  an  Escort. 

When  contemplating  a  ride  with  a  lady,  the  escort: 
must  first  select  a  desirable  horse,  unless  the  lady  prefer 
to  use  her  own.  He  must  then  see  that  the  horse  is  prop¬ 
erly  saddled  and  bridled,  never  trusting  to  the  carelessness 
of  a  groom  or  a  livery-servant.  The  gentleman  is  for  the 
time  being  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  lady,  and  he 
must  take  this  into  consideration  in  the  choice  of  the 
horse,  the  gait  at  which  to  ride,  and  the  distance  to  be 
traveled.  He  must  remember,  too,  that  to  the  lady,  en¬ 
cumbered  as  she  is  by  a  long  riding-habit  and  required  by 
custom  to  take  a  position  which  is  at  the  best  only  an  in¬ 
secure  seat,  the  exercise  is  perilous  even  for  the  best  of 
riders.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  few  women  know' 
where  the  real  danger  lies,  and  are  therefore  reckless 
riders  when  there  is  danger,  and  timid  where  no  danger 
exists,  and  the  escort  will  then  understand  something 
of  the  responsibility  he  assumes  when  inviting  a  lady 
to  ride. 

Assisting  a  Lady  to  Mount. 

This  service  does  not  belong  to  the  groom,  but  always 
to  the  escort.  The  lady  places  herself  on  the  left  side  of 
the  horse,  with  her  face  to  the  horse’s  head,  her  right 
hand  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  her  left  grasp¬ 
ing  the  skirt  of  her  riding-habit.  The  gentleman  faces 
her,  standing  at  the  horse’s  shoulder,  and  offers  his  right 
hand,  into  which  she  puts  her  right  foot  and  springs  into 
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the  saddle  with  the  impulse  afforded  her  by  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  lifting  her  weight  when  the  force  of  her  spring 
has  brought  her  to  an  erect  position.  He  then  puts 
her  left  foot  into  the  stirrup,  adjusts  the  skirt  of  her 
habit,  and  is  ready  to  mount  his  own  horse. 

The  Escort’s  Manner  of  Mounting. 

A  man  should  be  able  to  mount  on  either  side  of  the 
horse  if  neccessary.  He  usually  places  his  left  foot  in 
the  stirrup,  his  left  hand  on  the  saddle,  and  swings 
himself  up,  throwing  his  right  leg  over  the  horse’s 
back.  Nothing  is  more  ungraceful  than  to  see  a  man 
climb  with  both  hands  into  his  saddle. 

The  Position  on  the  Horse. 

A  firm,  light  seat  is  learned  only  by  constant  practice. 
Aim  to  sit  upright,  but  not  stiffly,  and  well  back  in  the 
saddle.  Try  to  keep  the  knees  pressed  well  in  against 
the  sides  of  the  saddle  and  the  feet  parallel  with  the 
horse’s  body,  turning  the  toes  in  rather  than  out.  The 
foot  should  be  about  halfway  in  the  stirrup.  The  great 
essential  in  the  art  of  riding  is  plenty  of  confidence. 

Courtesies  of  the  Road. 

The  gentleman  must  ride  upon  the  lady’s  right,  even 
when  he  accompanies  more  than  one  lady.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  offer  all  the  courtesies  of  the  road,  yielding  the 
best  and  shadiest  side  of  the  road  to  the  lady  or  the 
elderly  gentleman  with  whom  he  is  riding.  He  must 
open  all  the  gates,  pay  all  the  tolls,  and  perform  cheer¬ 
fully  and  gallantly  all  the  duties  of  an  escort. 
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Assisting  the  Lady  to  Dismount. 

After  the  ride  the  gentleman  must  assist  the  lady  to 
dismount  from  her  horse.  As  soon  as  she  has  freed  her 
knee  from  the  pommel,  and  is  certain  that  her  habit  is 
freed  from  the  saddle,  the  escort  takes  her  left  hand  in 
his  right  and  gives  his  left  hand  as  a  step  for  her  foot, 
which  has  just  been  disengaged  from  the  stirrup.  He 
lowers  his  hand  gently  until  she  reaches  the  ground  with 
her  right  foot,  without  springing  from  the  saddle. 

The  well-bred  lady  is  recognized  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  dismounts  from  a  horse  or  steps  from  a  car¬ 
riage,  and  the  well-bred  man  is  recognized  by  the 
tenderness  with  which  he  assists  a  lady,  that  she  be 
not  compelled  to  use  her  own  physical  effort.  The 
care  thus  exercised  should  be  regarded  an  essential  to 
health,  as  well  as  a  requirement  of  fashion. 

Driving. 

One  of  the  principal  recreations  of  the  American 
people  is  driving.  The  skillful  driver  understands  his 
horse  well,  and  will  use  him  well  in  driving,  in  feeding, 
and  when  resting.  The  art  of  driving  is  simple  enough, 
but  it  requires  practice  to  drive  well.  It  is  necessary  to 
turn  corners  skillfully,  and  to  know  how  to  regulate  the 
speed. 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  temper  of  the  horse  or 
how  to  hold  the  lines,  but  the  driver  should  also  under¬ 
stand  the  management  of  the  harness,  the  most  trifling 
disarrangement  of  which  often  results  most  disastrously ; 
no  one,  therefore,  should  presume  to  handle  the  reins 
who  cannot  harness  and  unharness  a  horse  if  necessary. 
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Seating  in  a  Carriage. 

The  choice  seat  in  a  carriage  fs  always  the  rear  seat, 
facing  the  horses.  This  should  be  occupied  by  the  lady, 
the  gentleman  sitting  on  the  seat  facing.  On  no  occa¬ 
sion  must  the  escort  sit  beside  the  lady  unless  he  be  her 
husband,  her  father,  or  her  brother.  The  right-hand 
side  of  the  rear  seat  is  regarded  as  the  seat  of  honor, 
which  in  all  cases  belongs  to  the  hostess,  and  which  she 
must  never  be  expected  to  resign.  If  the  hostess  be  not 
riding,  this  position  may  be  assigned  to  the  lady  next  in 
honor. 

Entering  a  Carriage. 

To  enter  a  carriage  gracefully  is  a  simple  but  very 
important  accomplishment.  Character  and  breeding  are 
often  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  a  person  en¬ 
ters  or  steps  from  a  carriage.  If  there  is  but  one  step, 
and  you  desire  to  sit  facing  the  horses,  put  your  left  foot 
on  the  step  and  enter  the  carriage  with  your  right  foot 
in  such  a  way  that  you  can  at  once  take  your  seat  with¬ 
out  partially  turning  around. 

If  you  intend  to  sit  with  your  back  to  the  horses,  re¬ 
verse  the  process  of  entering.  Care  should  be  taken  by 
the  lady  to  gather  her  skirts  out  of  harm’s  way,  and  by 
the  gentleman  that  he  do  not  tread  on  them  or  fasten 
them  in  with  the  door. 

Conduct  on  the  Drive. 

When  a  gentleman  handles  the  lines  himself,  he  should 
not  devote  all  his  attention  to  the  horses,  neglecting  to 
converse  with  the  lady,  whom  he  is  in  duty  bound  to 
entertain.  Neither  should  he  become  so  absorbed  in 
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conversation  that  he  neglect  watching  the  road,  the 
horses,  and  the  manner  of  driving. 

It  is  ill  bred  for  a  gentleman  to  display  his  fast  horse, 
or  his  ability  to  handle  the  reins  when  a  lady  is  outdriv¬ 
ing  with  him ;  he  must  in  all  cases  consider  her  comfort 
and  pleasure. 

No  gentleman  will  smoke  while  driving  with  a  lady, 
no  matter  if  she  do  not  object ;  he  must  not  even  ask 
her  permission,  knowing  well  that  she  will  not  object,, 
even  though  it  be  disagreeable  to  her. 

The  hour,  the  length  of  the  drive,  the  place,  must  all 
be  submitted  to  the  wish  of  the  lady ;  if  she  have  no 
preference,  the  gentleman  may  exercise  his  own  judg¬ 
ment.  While  driving,  the  lady  is  in  a  measure  at  the: 
mercy  of  the  gentleman ;  at  least  she  is  under  Ins  care, 
and  under  no  consideration  will  a  true  gentleman  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  by  making  a  proposal  of  mar¬ 
riage  or  in  any  way  placing  the  lady  in  an  embarrass¬ 
ing  situation  while  she  is  not  free  to  act  as  her  nature 
prompts  or  as  his  conduct  merits. 

Confidence  in  the  Driver. 

Confidence  in  the  driver  is  necessary  if  you  wish  to  en¬ 
joy  the  drive.  Gentlemen  are  very  sensitive  about  their 
manner  of  driving,  and  to  manifest  any  fear  or  speak  to 
the  horse  or  touch  the  reins  while  another  is  driving  is 
considered  unpardonable. 

Even  when  there  is  real  danger  try  to  remain  passive, 
for  often  the  horses  become  more  restive  or  the  driver 
loses  his  self-control  when  those  in  the  carriage  scream 
or  in  any  way  give  evidence  of  alarm. 
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Alighting  from  the  Carriage. 

When  the  drive  is  ended  the  gentleman  should  alight 
first,  in  order  to  assist  the  lady.  A  well-bred  lady  man¬ 
ages  to  descend  from  a  carriage  without  stepping  on  her 
dress  or  stumbling  or  jumping  to  the  ground,  but,  lift¬ 
ing  her  dress  sufficiently  to  give  her  foot  play,  she  steps 
quickly  and  gracefully  down,  resting  her  hand  lightly 
but  firmly  in  the  hand  of  the  escort. 


Suggestions  on  Uitring  antr  SJrtbmg. 

In  Inviting  a  Lady  to  Ride,  if  the  lady  has  no  horse' 
and  does  not  name  one  that  she  is  accustomed  to  ride, 
the  gentleman  must  himself  select  a  horse  that  he  knows 
is  safe  and  accustomed  to  carry  ladies. 

The  Escort  must  be  punctual  to  time,  as  it  is  not 
agreeable  for  a  lady  to  sit  for  any  length  of  time  in  a 
riding-habit. 

The  Gentleman  should  examine  and  test  every  strap, 
to  see  that  all  are  properly  fastened. 

When  Riding  with  Two  Ladies  the  escort  must  ride  to 
the  right  of  both,  unless  his  services  be  especially  re¬ 
quired,  when  he  may  ride  between  them. 

A  Gentleman  must  never  Touch  a  Lady’s  Horse  except 
in  case  of  real  need,  but  he  should  be  watchful  and  ready 
to  render  assistance  at  any  moment. 

If  there  is  an  Advantage  on  Either  Side,  a  preference 
of  shade  or  a  freedom  from  dust,  he  may  ride  on  the  left, 
or  even  behind  her. 

In  Riding  with  an  Elderly  Gentleman  the  younger 
should  give  all  the  courtesies  of  the  road — the  best 
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side,  the  choice  of  speed  or  direction,  and  the  best 
horse. 

In  Leaving  a  Carriage  the  gentleman  alights  first;  even 
if  a  footman  open  the  door,  the  escort  does  not  allow 
him  to  assist  the  ladies  to  alight. 

All  Orders  from  the  Ladies  to  the  coachman  must  be 
'•conveyed  by  the  escort. 

In  Driving  Out  with  a  Lady  the  gentleman  must  take 
care  that  the  buggy  or  the  carriage  is  placed  so  that  the 
lady  may  get  in  easily  without  soiling  her  garments. 

A  Gentleman  Cannot  be  too  Careful  in  providing  cush¬ 
ions,  blankets,  rugs,  and  dusters  to  keep  off  cold,  mud, 
and  dust. 

In  Driving  with  a  Gentleman  Friend  it  is  polite  to  offer 
him  the  reins,  but  this  courteous  offer  should  never  be 
accepted  unless  as  a  relief  to  the  host  when  on  a  long 
drive. 

It  is  an  Insult  for  a  Gentleman  when  riding  with  a  lady 
to  put  his  arm  on  the  back  of  the  seat,  and  any  well-bred 
lady  will  immediately  resent  the  advance. 

When  a  Seat  in  the  Carriage  of  a  Gentleman  Friend  is 
'Offered,  it  is  polite  to  ask  him  to  be  seated  first,  but  if 
he  persists  in  offering  you  the  preference,  accept  the 
courtesy  and  precede  him. 

Should  the  Lady  leave  the  Carriage,  and  the  gentleman 
remain  to  await  her  return,  he  must,  of  course,  alight  to 
assist  her  out  and  again  to  assist  her  in. 


LAWN  TENNIS 
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Sim  uscmcnts. 

Y  common  consent,  the  necessity  of  having 
amusements  of  some  kind  is  acknowledged* 
The  mind  must  have  relaxation  of  some  kind, 
and  those  amusements  and  recreations  are 
most  desirable  and  most  restful  that  lead  the 
mind  into  an  entirely  different  channel  from 
that  required  by  the  regular  employment  or  the  busi¬ 
ness-life  of  the  individual.  The  theatre  or  the  opera 
affords  this  variety  for  those  who  have  the  opportunity 
and  the  means  to  attend.  Less  expensive  and  equally 
gratifying,  perhaps,  are  the  numerous  varieties  of  social 
games  adapted  to  all  seasons  of  the  year,  including  both 
out-door  and  in-door  amusements. 


Out-door  Amusements. 

Prominent  among  the  out-door  games  are  base-ball, 
croquet,  archery,  lawn-tennis,  aud  yachting.  These 
afford  every  variety  of  muscular  development,  all  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
the  opportunity  to  display  acts  of  courtesy  to  ladies- 
and  visitors,  and  at  the  same  time  they  secure  health¬ 
fulness  to  the  body  and  relaxation  to  the  mind. 
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Base-Ball. 

This  has  become  the  national  game  of  America,  and 
as  such  it  has  its  rules  and  requirements,  its  code  of 
honor,  its  peculiar  dress,  its  mystic  number  nines,  its 
successes  and  defeats.  It  is  a  vigorous  game,  and  dan¬ 
gerous  in  the  extreme,  for  its  advocates  may  readily  be 
known  by  disjointed  fingers  and  crushed  hands  or 
bruised  faces.  It  is  a  selfish  game,  since  it  is  wholly 
unsuitable  for  any  to  enjoy  except  the  sturdiest  youth. 

Lawn-Tennis. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  popular  game  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  has  been  revived,  and  af¬ 
fords  to  the  youth  of  the  nineteenth  century  all  the  grace 
■of  action  and  agility  of  movement  that  were  secured 
hundreds  of  years  ago  in  the  athletic  sports  of  the 
ancients,  and  which  rendered  them  so  remarkable  for 
health  of  body  and  suppleness  of  limb. 

The  requisites  for  playing  lawn-tennis  are  inexpensive, 
and  the  game  is  not  complicated ;  besides  that,  it  may  be 
played  during  either  summer  or  winter,  which  commends 
the  game  to  popular  favor,  aside  from  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  game  itself. 

Croquet. 

No  game  has  held  the  precedence  for  so  long  a  time 
as  has  croquet.  It  is  graceful  without  being  vigorous, 
absorbing  without  being  complicated,  and  is  extreme¬ 
ly  social,  since  it  affords  all  necessary  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  those  gallantries  that  make  social  life 
so  pleasing  and  unselfish.  The  old  and  the  young 
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alike  enjoy  its  influences  and  are  benefited  by  its 
practice. 


Archery. 

This  fashionable  game  has  lately  become  very  popular. 
It  possesses  a  peculiar  charm  that  fascinates  while  it 
benefits.  The  picturesque  costume  of  gold  and  Lincoln 
green  adds  not  a  little  to  the  novelty  and  charm  of  the 
game.  Archery  is  full  of  action,  and  in  this  particular 
it  has  an  advantage, over  croquet;  it  cultivates  an  erect¬ 
ness  of  the  form  and  an  elasticity  of  movement  not  re¬ 
quired  in  less  active  games.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  history 
connected  with  the  game  of  archery  which  in  itself  has 
a  tendency  to  make  the  game  invigorating,  for  to  those 
who  acquaint  themselves  with  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  with  the  bow  there  will  be  an  impulse  to 
win  new  laurels  and  to  perform  even  more  wonderful 
feats  of  strength  and  agility  than  have  ever  filled  the 
pages  of  historic  lore. 

Yachting  and  Boating. 

No  summer  amusement  has  greater  attractions  to  some 
than  any  experience  on  the  water,  whether  it  be  sailing, 
rowing,  or  fishing.  The  most  popular,  perhaps,  of  these 
amusements  is  that  of  boating,  as  there  is  more  danger 
in  sailing,  and  greater  experience  and  patience  are 
required  for  fishing. 

No  gentleman  should  invite  ladies  to  a  boat-ride 
unless  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  oars, 
and  no  gentleman  should  remain  long  in  ignorance,  since 
the  knowledge  is  so  easily  acquired.  The  use  of  the 
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oars,  when  not  too  violently  indulged  in,  is  a  healthful 
recreation,  and  particularly  desirable  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  arms;  but  the 
exercise  should  be  moderate  and  as  frequent  as  possible, 
that  the  muscles  may  not  be  stiffened  by  too  vigorous- 
action  or  the  back  be  strained  by  long-continued 
effort. 


Skating. 

The  wintry  season  affords  that  most  delightful  a& 
well  as  graceful  recreation,  skating.  All  that  has  been 
argued  against  dancing  may  be  argued  in  favor  of 
skating.  There  are  no  heated  rooms,  there  is  no  im¬ 
proper  dressing,  no  necessity  for  the  assistance  of  a 
partner— on  the  contrary,  individual  effort  is  the  most 
desirable.  The  skates  are  now  made  so  nearly  perfect 
that  there  need  be  no  dangerous  results  from  tight  straps 
or  imperfect  screws.  Like  every  other  amusement,  how¬ 
ever,  skating  may  be  indulged  in  to  excess,  or  there  may 
be  imprudence  in  dressing,  in  resting,  or  in  cooling  off, 
— all  of  which  may  impair  the  health,  but  for  which  the 
amusement  of  skating  should  not  be  denounced. 

In-door  Amusements. 

The  variety  of  in-door  amusements  is  even  greater 
than  that  of  the  out-door  amusements.  Many  persons 
are  of  so  nervous  a  temperament  that  they  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  to  rest  in-doors  without  being  occupied  at  something. 
Others  who  are  not  good  conversationists  resort  to  games 
to  fill  up  the  otherwise  awkward  gaps.  In  a  promiscuous 
party,  where  not  all  are  like-minded  or  of  sympathetic- 
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tastes  and  habits,  it  is  almost  imperative  to  introduce 
some  game  that  will,  at  least  for  the  time,  draw  together 
the  uncongenial.  The  most  popular  of  these  games,  per¬ 
haps  because  the  most  convenient,  is  that  of  cards.  Chess,, 
backgammon,  and  checkers  will  always  be  held  in  favor, 
but  they  are  less  convenient  to  play  at  all  times  and  less 
desirable,  inasmuch  as  very  few  can  engage  in  the  same 
game  at  a  time. 


Cards. 

Cards  are  so  generally  used  in  society  that  it  is  de¬ 
sirable,  unless  one  entertains  religious  scruples  on  the 
subject,  to  have  at  least  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
various  games,  so  that  he  may  contribute  to  the  pleasure 
of  others  if  it  be  necessary.  It  is  better  at  all  times  to 
sacrifice  personal  feelings  than  to  be  regarded  as  selfish 
and  impolite.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  host  and  host¬ 
ess  to  suggest  cards  as  a  means  of  amusement  for  their 
guests.  The  latter  should  never  in  any  case  call  for 
them. 

It  is  best,  perhaps,  in  large  assemblies,  to  provide  the 
tables  and  the  cards,  allowing  the  guests  to  play  or  not 
as  they  choose.  The  conscientious  scruples  of  others 
should  always  be  regarded,  and  no  one  should  be  urged 
to  engage  in  any  game  if  he  manifest  an  unwillingness 
to  participate.  While  the  game  is  in  progress  it  is  rude 
to  your  antagonists  and  unfair  to  your  partner  to  keep 
up  a  conversation  that  will  in  any  way  detract  from  the 
attention  that  should  be  given  to  the  game. 

T Vhist,  the  scientific  game  of  cards,  is  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  requires  silence  and  close  attention,  and  in 
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this  respect  resembles  chess,  which  is  also  a  scientific 
game. 


Other  Games. 

Besides  cards  and  the  other  games  heretofore  mentioned, 
there  are  innumerable  games  of  less  general  use  which 
have  been  very  popular  for  a  time,  but  which  have  been 
displaced  by  something  later  and  newer.  To  this  list 
belong  the  different  games  of  Authors,  Logomachy,  and 
all  the  endless  varieties  of  minor  games.  The  game  of 
Authors  is  edifying  as  well  as  entertaining,  and  has 
assisted  many  a  student  of  literature  in  grouping  more 
definitely  in  the  mind  the  various  authors  and  their 
works,  which  are  impressed  and  recalled  by  the  laws 
of  association.  The  different  varieties  of  word-spelling 
are  now  meeting  with  favor,  particularly  with  those  who 
entertain  conscientious  scruples  with  regard  to  euchre 
and  whist.  These  spelling-games  are  made  very  in¬ 
teresting,  and  no  doubt  serve  not  only  to  increase  the 
vocabulary,  but  to  impress  on  the  mind  the  proper 
method  of  spelling. 

Suggestions  on  amusements. 

Any  Violation  of  the  rules  of  a  game  are  violations  of 
etiquette. 

To  Talk  on  Subjects  that  Interrupt  the  game  is  rude, 
particularly  if  an  outsider  engages  one  or  more  of  the 
players  in  conversation. 

Married  Ladies  and  elderly  persons  have  the  preference 
at  card-tables  over  single  ladies  or  voung  men. 
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No  One  is  ever  Required  to  Play  any  game,  as  many 
persons  have  conscientious  scruples  which  must  be  re¬ 
spected. 

Husband  and  Wife,  or  others  that  are  familiar  with 
each  other’s  methods  of  playing,  should  never  be  part¬ 
ners  in  a  game. 

Any  Appearance  of  an  Understanding  between  partners 
is  extremely  ill-bred. 

To  Finger  the  Cards  as  they  are  being  dealt  is  rude. 
They  must  not  be  touched  till  the  proper  time  for  taking 
up  the  hand. 

It  is  Better  not  to  Play  at  all  than  to  play  with  an  air 
of  abstraction,  to  the  annoyance  of  your  partners  and  others. 

It  is  Rude  to  Propose  Card-playing  in  the  house  of 
another. 

It  is  not  Kind  to  Refuse  to  Play  when  a  game  cannot 
be  made  up  without  you. 

New  Cards  should  be  provided  on  every  occasion. 

Never  Violate  the  Rules  of  a  game,  and  by  all  means 
never  be  guilty  of  cheating. 

If  you  Detect  Another  Guilty  of  the  afore-mentioned 
breaches  of  etiquette,  point  out  the  error  quietly  or  let 
it  pass  unnoticed. 

Do  not  become  Excited  over  a  game  or  lose  your 
temper ;  it  is  better  to  abstain  from  playing  than  be 
guilty  of  an  exhibition  of  temper. 

Do  not  Hurry  any  One  that  is  playing.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  some  persons  to  be  deliberate  in  order  to  do 
their  best. 

The  Rules  of  Etiquette  with  regard  to  cards  apply 
equally  well  to  all  other  games  of  skill  or  of  chance. 
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JUavrtagc  (Etiquette. 

HE  circumstances  under  which  marriages  are 
contracted  are  so  varied  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  suggest  any  course  of  pro- 
cedure  that  will  apply  to  a  great  number 
of  cases :  the  most  popular  and  the  most  cere¬ 
monious  only  will  be  referred  to  here  as  a  guide 
by  which  others  may  be  regulated. 


After  the  Engagement. 

After  the  young  lady’s  consent  has  been  secured,  the 
young  gentleman  should  call  upon  the  parents  of  the 
young  lady  and  in  a  very  practical,  straightforward 
manner  state  his  errand,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a 
statement  of  his  business  prospects  without  exaggeration 
or  misrepresentation.  This  call,  which  is  necessarily  of 
a  very  practical  nature,  is  an  imperative  duty  which  the 
young  man  who  is  desirous  of  being  married  should 
under  no  circumstances  neglect. 

“  What  is  worth  having  is  worth  asking  for,”  as 
well  in  a  proposal  of  marriage  as  in  less  important 
affairs. 

The  following  is  taken  from  an  English  author  on 
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the  subject  of  marriage-settlements,  but  it  is  equally 
applicable  in  our  own  country  and  generation : 

“During  the  arrangement  of  pecuniary  matters  a 
young  lady  should  endeavor  to  understand  what  is 
going  on,  receiving  it  in  a  right  spirit.  If  she  has  a 
fortune,  she  should  in  all  points  left  to  her  be  generous 
and  confiding,  at  the  same  time  prudent.  Many  a  man, 
she  should  remember,  may  abound  in  excellent  qualities, 
and  yet  be  improvident.  He  may  mean  to  do  well,  yet 
have  a  passion  for  building ;  he  may  be  the  very  soul  of 
good-nature,  yet  fond  of  the  gaming-table  ;  he  may  have 
no  wrong  propensities  of  that  sort,  and  yet  have  a  con¬ 
fused  notion  of  accounts,  and  be  one  of  those  men  who 
muddle  away  a  great  deal  of  money  no  one  knows  how ; 
or  he  may  be  a  too  strict  economist,  a  man  who  takes  too 
good  care  of  the  pence,  till  he  tries  your  very  life  out 
about  an  extra  queen’s  head ;  or  he  may  be  facile  and 
weakly  good-natured,  and  have  a  friend  who  preys  on 
him  and  for  whom  he  is  disposed  to  become  security. 
Finally,  the  beloved  Charles  Henry  or  Reginald  may 
have  none  of  these  propensities,  but  may  chance  to  be 
an  honest  merchant  or  a  tradesman  with  all  his  floating 
capital  in  business,  and  a  consequent  risk  of  being  one 
•day  rich,  the  next  a  pauper. 

“  Upon  every  account,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  for  a 
young  lady  to  have  a  settlement  on  her,  and  she  should 
not,  from  a  weak  spirit  of  romance,  oppose  her  friends 
who  advise  it,  since  it  is  for  her  husband’s  advantage  as 
well  as  her  own.  By  making  a  settlement  there  is  always 
a  fund  which  caunot  be  touched — a  something,  however 
small,  as  a  provision  for  a  wife  and  children ;  and 
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whether  she  have  fortune  or  not,  this  ought  to  be 
made.  An  allowance  for  dress  should  also  be  arranged,, 
and  this  should  be  administered  in  such  a  way  that  a 
wife  should  not  have  to  ask  for  it  at  inconvenient 
hours,  and  thus  irritate  her  husband.” 

The  Wedding  Trousseau. 

Custom  decrees  that  the  last  weeks  of  the  engagement 
be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  wedding  outfit,  the 
superintendence  of  which  often  incurs  no  little  care  and 
annoyance ;  for  when  carried  to  the  extreme,  as  in  many 
cases,  the  trousseau  consists  of  a  supply  of  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  sufficient  for  the  use  of  many  years. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  time  and  money  is 
expended  simply  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  custom,, 
for  the  more  elaborate  the  trousseau  the  grander  the 
event  is  considered,  until  the  importance  of  the  affair 
is  in  a  measure  reckoned  by  the  number  and  variety  of 
garments  owned  by  the  bride ;  and,  to  add  to  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  custom,  the  trousseau  is  often  placed  on 
exhibition  with  the  bridal  gifts. 

The  Wedding  Day. 

In  order  that  everything  may  pass  off  smoothly  on 
this  all-important  day,  it  is  necessary  that  persons  be 
selected  to  superintend  the  various  duties  who  have 
experience  and  presence  of  mind.  No  excuse  except 
extreme  illness  should  prevent  the  bridesmaids  and 
groomsmen  from  officiating.  If  the  ceremony  be  per¬ 
formed  at  church,  a  master  of  ceremonies  should  be 
appointed  who  will  attend  to  all  the  minor  details. 
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such  as  spreading  the  carpet  from  the  carriage-drive 
to  the  church-entrance,  superintending  the  church 
decoration  if  there  be  any,  and  in  every  way  en¬ 
deavoring  to  secure  the  comfort  of  all  and  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  entire  proceeding. 

A  Plain  Ceremony  at  Church. 

Many  persons  dislike  the  display  attending  a  fashion¬ 
able  church- wedding,  and  prefer  to  dispense  with  brides¬ 
maids  and  ushers;  in  which  case,  the  members  of  the 
bride’s  family  having  proceeded  to  the  church,  the  bride 
follows,  accompanied  by  her  mother.  They  are  met  at 
the  church-entrance  by  the  bridegroom,  who  gives  his 
arm  to  the  mother  and  conducts  her  to  the  altar,  the 
mother  taking  her  position  on  the  left.  The  bride  is 
conducted  by  her  father  to  the  foot  of  the  altar-steps, 
where  the  bridegroom  is  waiting  to  receive  her.  The 
father  having  taken  his  position  on  the  left,  the  relatives 
follow  in  order,  those  of  the  bridegroom  standing  on  the 
right  and  those  of  the  bride  standing  on  the  left  of  the 
bridal  party. 

The  bride  and  groom  kneel  for  a  moment  at  the  altar, 
and  then  the  bride  removes  the  glove  from  her  left  hand, 
that  the  ring  may  be  placed  on  her  finger,  and  the  bride- 
groom  removes  his  right-hand  glove,  that  he  may  bestow 
the  ring.  The  marriage-service  then  begins.  This  service 
is  slightly  varied  to  suit  the  different  church  forms,  the 
ring,  however,  being  employed  in  nearly  all  marriage 
ceremonies.  The  father,  or  a  near  relative  assuming 
his  position,  gives  the  bride  away,  merely  bowing  in¬ 
stead  of  formally  placing  the  hand  of  the  bride  in  that 
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of  the  minister.  No  emotion  should  be  exhibited  by  any 
of  the  guests,  and  perfect  self-possession  should  be  man¬ 
ifested  by  the  contracting  parties.  After  the  ceremony 
the  parents  of  the  bride  speak  to  her  first;  after  them 
the  parents  of  the  groom.  Upon  leaving  the  church 
the  bride  and  groom  go  first,  then  the  near  relatives  and 
friends,  and  after  them  the  other  guests. 

A  Fashionable  Church- Wedding. 

The  New  York  Home  Journal  gives  the  following 
-  directions  for  conducting  the  marriage  ceremony  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  New  York  requirements  of  etiquette: 

“  When  the  bridal  party  has  arranged  itself  for  en¬ 
trance,  the  ushers,  in  pairs,  march  slowly  up  to  the 
altar  and  turn  to  the  right,  keeping  step  to  the  organ 
music.  Behind  them  follows  the  groom,  alone.  When 
he  reaches  the  altar  he  turns,  faces  the  aisle,  and  watches 
intently  for  the  coming  of  his  bride.  Of  course  he  does 
not  permit  his  attention  to  be  distracted  from  the  object 
of  present  paramount  interest.  After  a  very  slight  in¬ 
terval  the  bridesmaids  follow  him — in  pairs  if  there  be 
but  few — and  they  turn  to  the  left. 

“Another  very  brief  interval  of  waiting,  and  the  bride, 
alone  and  entirely  veiled,  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  follows 
her  companions.  The  groom  comes  forward  a  few  steps 
to  meet  her,  takes  her  hand,  and  places  her  at  the  altar. 
Both  kneel  for  a  moment’s  silent  devotion.  The  parents 
of  the  bride,  having  followed  her,  stand  just  behind  her 
and  slightly  at.  the  left.  The  service  by  the  clergyman 
now  proceeds  as  usual.  All  churches,  at  present,  use  the 
ring,  and  vary  the  sentiment  of  its  adoption  to  suit  the 
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customs  and  ideas  of  their  own  rites.  A  jeweled  ring 
lias  been  for  many  years  the  sign  and  symbol  of  be¬ 
trothal,  but  at  present  a  plain  gold  circlet,  with  the 
date  of  the  engagement  inscribed  within,  is  generally 
preferred.  This  ring  is  removed  by  the  groom  at  the 
altar,  passed  to  the  clergyman,  and  used  in  the  ceremony. 
A  jeweled  ring  is  placed  upon  her  hand  by  the  groom  on 
the  way  home  from  the  church  or  as  soon  after  the  service 
as  is  convenient.  It  stands  guard  over  its  precious  fel¬ 
low,  and  is  a  confirmation  of  the  first  promise. 

u  When  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  are  passing  out 
of  the  church  the  bridesmaids  follow  slowly,  each  upon 
the  arm  of  an  usher,  and  they  afterward  hasten  onward 
as  speedily  as  possible  to  welcome  the  bride  at  her  own 
door,  and  to  arrange  themselves  about  the  bride  and 
groom  in  the  salon ,  half  of  the  ladies  upon  her  side 
and  half  upon  his,  the  first  bridesmaid  retaining  the 
place  of  honor.  The  ushers  at  the  door  of  the  salon 
offer  themselves  as  escorts  to  parties  who  arrive  slowly 
from  the  church,  conducting  them  to  the  bridal  party, 
there  presenting  them  by  name.  This  announcement 
becomes  necessary  when  two  families  and  two  sets  of 
friends  are  brought  together  for  the  first  time.  If  the 
ladies  are  present  without  gentlemen,  the  ushers  are  care¬ 
ful  to  accompany  them  to  the  breakfast-  or  refreshment- 
room,  or  provide  them  with  attendants,  after  which  the 
ladies  can  easily  manage  to  be  comfortable  by  themselves.” 

The  Weddixg-Reception. 

At  the  wedding-reception,  held  at  the  house  of  the 
bride’s  parents,  the  guests  offer  their  congratulations. 

21 
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On  going  forward  to  congratulate  the  happy  couple 
they  should  address  the  bride  first  if  they  have  had  any 
previous  acquaintance  with  her,  then  the  bridegroom,, 
then  the  bridesmaids,  and  after  them  the  parents  and 
family  of  the  bride  and  groom.  If  they  are  acquainted 
with  the  bridegroom,  and  not  with  the  bride,  let  them  ad¬ 
dress  him  first,  when  he  will  introduce  them  to  his  bride.. 
They  should  congratulate  the  bridegroom  and  give  their 
good  wishes  to  the  bride. 

If  there  is  a  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper,  the  bride  does- 
not  change  her  dress  until  afterward. 

An  Evening  Wedding. 

An  evening  wedding  does  not  differ  materially  from- 
the  morning  ceremony — perhaps  more  in  the  matter  of 
toilets  than  in  any  other  respect.  At  a  morning  wedding- 
only  the  bridesmaids,  ushers,  and  near  relatives  remain 
to  witness  the  departure  of  the  newly-married  couple. 
At  an  evening  wedding  the  bridal  pair  retire  quietly  to- 
dress  for  their  journey  before  the  dancing-party  dis¬ 
perses,  and  thus  leave  unobserved.  The  ushers  or 
groomsmen  wear  full  evening-dress  at  an  evening 
wedding,  which  renders  their  appearance  more  impos¬ 
ing  than  at  a  morning  wedding.  The  toilets  of  the 
guests,  too,  are  more  elaborate  than  at  a  morning; 
ceremony. 

A  Home -Wedding. 

Home-weddings  are  preferred  by  a  great  many.. 
Though  they  are  wanting  perhaps  in  much  of  the 
solemnity  of  a  church-wedding,  yet  they  make  up  in 
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greater  exclusiveness,  and  therefore  are  more  enjoyable 
to  the  participants.  There  is  little  difference  in  the: 
ceremony :  a  floral  altar  may  easily  be  arranged  by  con¬ 
cealing  a  fender  with  flowers  and  vines.  Among  the 
floral  decorations  in  the  parlors  there  should  be  such 
designs  as  a  white  dove,  a  horseshoe,  a  marriage-bell, 
and  other  symbols  suggestive  of  the  occasion.  The 
assembling  of  the  guests,  the  music,  the  entrance  of  the 
bridal  party,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  are  the  same 
as  when  conducted  in  the  church.  The  congratula¬ 
tions  immediately  follow  the  order  of  the  family- 
relation. 


The  Bridal  Costume. 

Under  the  chapter  on  “  Dress  ”  the  costume  of  the 
bride  and  her  attendants  has  already  been  discussed  ;  it 
need  not,  therefore,  be  repeated  here. 

The  Marriage  of  a  Widow. 

The  marriage  ceremony  of  a  widow  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  that  of  a  young  lady,  except  that  she 
dispenses  with  the  bridal  veil  and  the  orange-blossoms. 
Within  late  years  custom  allows  her  to  appear  in  white 
and  to  be  attended  by  bridesmaids  if  she  desire.  In 
issuing  her  wedding-cards  a  widow  should  employ  her 
maiden  name  out  of  respect  to  her  parents,  inasmuch  as 
she  drops  the  initials  of  her  first  husband  when  she  lays 
aside  her  mourning.  Circumstances  must  control  the 
entertainments  which  follow  the  marriage  of  a  widow, 
since  no  fixed  forms  can  be  arranged  for  them  as  in  the 
case  of  a  younger  bride :  a  succession  of  calls,  receptions, 
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parties,  etc.  would  scarcely  be  in  keeping  with  the  quiet 
taste  and  refined  sentiment  which  should  be  the  regu- 
Jators  of  these  civilities. 

Wedding  Presents. 

"Custom  formerly  made  the  bridal  gift  obligatory  upon" 
all  that  received  invitations,  but  this  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  a  necessity  except  by  the  near  relatives  and  friends. 
The  bridal  gifts  may  consist  of  rich  laces,  plate,  bank- 
'  checks,  jewelry,  or  less  expensive  and  more  delicate 
'expressions  of  regard.  It  is  no  longer  considered  in 
good  taste  to  put  the  gifts  on  display,  and  a  much 
greater  breach  of  etiquette  is  to  publish  the  list  of 
articles  accompanied  by  the  donors’  names.  A  private 
note  of  acknowledgment  to  the  donor  is  all  that  is 
necessary,  without  any  boastful  mention  of  the  con¬ 
tributions. 


The  Bridal  Tour. 

The  bridal  tour  is  regarded  by  many  persons  as  the 
^crowning  feature  of  the  marriage,  but  the  more  sensible 
and  cultured  prefer  a  quiet  season  of  repose  free  from 
the  claims  of  society  and  apart  from  the  gaze  of  the 
curious.  No  bride  should  insist  upon  taking  a  tour 
unless  she  is  convinced  that  by  so  doing  her  husband’s 
business-affairs  will  not  be  interfered  with,  and  that  he 
is  perfectly  able  to  incur  the  expense.  One  great  mis¬ 
take  that  is  often  made  by  those  who  desire  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  fashion  is  that  of  imitating  the  really 
wealthy  by  beginning  married  life  in  a  style  that  is  far 
beyond  their  means,  and  that  cannot  long  be  sustained. 
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The  bridal  tour,  being  one  of  the  non-essentials  to  hap¬ 
piness  and  comfort,  can  easily  be  dispensed  with  in  all 
cases,  even  where  it  is  not  a  matter  of  preference  to 
do  so. 

Presents  Given  by  the  Bride  and  the  Bride¬ 
groom. 

Custom  requires  that  the  bridegroom  give  his  ushers 
or  groomsmen  some  memento  of  the  day  as  a  recognition 
of  their  services  in  the  shape  of  a  trinket  of  jewelry,, 
such  as  a  ring,  a  scarf-pin,  or  something  similar.  The- 
bride  also  gives  her  bridesmaids  some  reminder  of  the 
day.  The  bridegroom  is  expected  to  give  a  present  to 
the  servants  of  the  bride’s  family.  These  presents  vary 
in  value  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  bridegroom ; 
sometimes  the  gift  is  made  only  to  the  waiting-maid  of 
the  bride  or  some  servant  that  has  been  specially  devoted 
to  her. 

Bridal  Bouquets. 

The  bride’s  dress  is  always  of  white,  and  her  bouquet 
should  be  exclusively  of  white  flowers,  such  as  gardenias,, 
white  azalias,  or  camellias,  intermixed  with  orange-flowers. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  the  ‘  best  man  ’  to  present  this  to 
the  bride. 

“  It  is  a  delicate  attention  for  the  bridegroom  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  bouquet  to  his  future  mother-in-law.  This  may  be; 
of  delicately-colored  flowers. 

“The  bridesmaids  should  each  be  furnished  with  bou¬ 
quets  of  white  and  delicately-tinted  flowers,  presented  by 
the  parents  of  the  bride.” 
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Duties  of  First  Groomsman. 

“To  the  first  groomsman  is  entrusted  all  the  control 
of  affairs.  And  it  is  well  if  he  settle  the  pecuniary 
matters  attendant  upon  the  marriage  with  the  clergy¬ 
man  and  others  before  the  arrival  of  the  bride,  to  save 
confusion  or  inconvenience  afterward.  The  groomsman 
conducts  the  visitors  up  to  the  young  couple  after  the 
ceremonies  to  congratulate  them.  He  engages  the  car¬ 
riages  and  makes  all  arrangements.  He  attends  the 
bridal  pair  to  the  d6p6t  as  they  start  on  the  wedding 
trip,  secures  their  seats,  purchases,  their  tickets,  and 
checks  their  baggage.” 


“At-Home”  Receptions. 

It  is  customary  when  a  newly-married  couple  com¬ 
mence  life  in  a  home  of  their  own  to  issue,  at  an  early 
date  after  the  wedding,  “ At-home  ”  cards  for  a  few  even¬ 
ings  for  informal  receptions.  At  these  receptions  only 
such  persons  are  invited  as  the  young  couple  desire  to 
retain  on  their  visiting-list.  Where  the  social  list  has 
been  very  large,  or  when  circumstances  will  not  permit 
them  to  entertain  all  their  old  acquaintances,  the  newly- 
married  couple  find  this  a  favorable  opportunity  to  re¬ 
duce  or  to  rearrange  the  social  list,  and  no  one  is  offended, 
because  it  is  admitted  as  a  social  necessity. 


jruggrsttons  on 

The  Wedding-Day. — It  is  the  privilege  of  the  mother 
of  the  intended  bride  to  fix  the  wedding-day  of  the 
daughter.  On  the  wedding-day  the  bride  breakfasts  in 
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her  own  room,  and  meets  the  bridegroom  for  the  first 
time  that  day  at  the  altar. 

Emotiona!  Persons. — Perfect  self-control  should  be 
-exhibited  by  all  parties  during  the  ceremony:  nothing 
is  more  undignified  than  an  exhibition  of  feeling  in 
public.  People  who  are  unable  to  control  their  emo¬ 
tions  should  stay  at  home. 

Duties  of  the  Bridegroom. — Among  the  duties  of  the 
bridegroom  is  that  of  providing  the  wedding-ring,  and 
having  it  in  readiness  at  the  proper  moment  during  the 
ceremony,  when  he  places  it  on  the  third  finger  of  the 
bride’s  left  hand.  He  also  sends  a  carriage  for  the 
•officiating  clergyman  and  his  family. 

Private  Rehearsals. — A  private  rehearsal  may  be  held 
a  day  or  two  before  the  wedding-day,  to  familiarize  the 
principal  actors  and  assist  them  in  maintaining  that  per¬ 
fect  self-control  which  makes  the  ceremony  a  pleasurable 
rather  than  a  painful  proceeding. 

Last  Visits  Before  Marriage. — “  When  the  wedding-day 
is  near  at  hand,  the  bride  pays,  in  company  with  her 
mother,  her  last  maiden  visits  to  all  those  acquaint¬ 
ances  whom  she  wishes  to  retain  after  marriage.  If 
the  list  is  too  large  to  pay  these  visits  personally,  a  card 
may  be  made  to  do  duty  for  a  call,  and  the  letters  P.  P.  C. 
'{pour  prendre  conge — to  take  leave)  are  engraved  on  the 
riolit-hand  corner.  These  visits  should  be  made  before 

o 

the  wedding-cards  are  sent  out.” 

Bridesmaids  and  Groomsmen. — The  bridesmaids  may 
be  from  two  to  eight  in  number.  The  bridegroom  is 
attended  by  an  equal  number  of  groomsmen. 

Dress  of  Bridesmaids. — The  bridesmaids  are  usually 
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dressed  in  white,  trimmed  with  some  delicate  color.  The- 
color  of  the  trimming  should  be  alike  for  all. 

Dress  at  a  Wedding. — No  one  should  wear  mourning 
at  a  wedding.  Even  though  black  be  habitually  worn, 
it  should  give  place  to  gray  or  some  neutral  tint  on  the 
occasion  of  a  wedding. 

Marriage  Fees. — A  rich  man  may  give  to  the  offi¬ 
ciating  clergyman  any  sum  from  five  dollars  to  five 
hundred,  according  as  his  liberality  dictates.  A  per¬ 
son  of  moderate  means  may  give  from  five  dollars  to 
twenty. 

The  Wedding  Feast. — The  refreshment-table  is  made 
brilliant  with  flowers.  The  wedding  or  bride’s  cake  is 
an  important  adjunct  of  the  feast.  If  there  is  no  reg¬ 
ular  breakfast  given,  cake  and  wine  are  passed  among 
the  guests. 

Wedding-Calls. — Wedding-calls  should  be  returned 
within  two  or  three  weeks  by  all  who  have  received 
wedding-cards. 

The  Wedding-Ring. — The  wedding-ring  should  be  of 
eighteen-karat  gold,  weighing  not  less  than  eight  penny¬ 
weights,  and  of  the  half-round  pattern.  In  the  inside 
should  be  engraved  the  initials  of  the  bridal  pair,  with 
the  date  of  their  marriage. 

Friends  in  Mourning. — Friends  in  mourning  who  re¬ 
ceive  invitations  should  find  their  way  to  church  early 
and  take  inconspicuous  seats,  where  they  will  not  be- 
likely  to  meet  the  eyes  of  the  bridal  party,  thus  mani¬ 
festing  a  thoughtful  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
the  happy  couple. 

The  Kiss  at  the  Altar. — At  the  altar  the  bridal  veil  is- 
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thrown  back  from  the  face  of  the  bride  by  the  bride¬ 
groom,  but  the  ancient  custom  of  kissing  the  bride  at 
the  close  of  the  ceremony  is  not  now  considered  in  good 
taste. 

Congratulations. — Congratulate  only  the  bridegroom, 
wishing  for  the  bride  a  great  deal  of  happiness. 

The  Bridal  Tour. — It  is  not  good  breeding  to  inquire 
as  to  where  or  how  the  honeymoon  is  to  be  spent,  that 
being  a  matter  in  which  none  except  the  newly-married 
have  any  concern.  Fashion  does  not  demand  that  a 
bridal  tour  be  taken. 

Bridal  Presents. — The  odious  custom  of  parading  gifts 
before  the  public  and  in  the  newspapers  is  no  longer 
observed,  and  friends  can  now  send  their  gifts  without 
the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  they  will  be  subjected  to 
comment  and  comparison  by  those  who  have  perhaps 
less  good  sense  but  more  money. 

Drinking  Healths. — The  custom  of  drinking  to  the 
health  of  the  bridal  party,  though  not  so  general  as 
formerly,  is  still  observed  by  those  who  cling  to  old 
customs. 

The  order  of  the  healths  is  as  follows : 

The  oldest  friend  of  the  family  proposes  the  health  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

The  bridegroom  returns  thanks  for  himself  and  wife,, 
and  proposes  the  health  of  the  bridesmaids. 

The  “  best  man  ”  returns  thanks  for  the  bridesmaids. 

The  same  old  friend  or  another  proposes  the  health  of 
the  bride’s  parents. 

The  father  of  the  bride  returns  thanks,  and  proposes- 
the  health  of  the  bridegroom’s  parents. 
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The  bridegroom’s  father  returns  thanks. 

Other  toasts  are  optional :  the  health  of  the  officiat¬ 
ing  clergyman,  however,  if  he  be  present,  should  not 
be  forgotten. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Uisittng  ©tiqucttc  of  (Gentlemen, 

^5t  has  been  well  said  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
difference  in  the  courtesies  observed  or  in  the 
conduct  of  individuals,  whether  in  great  cities 
%  or  in  smaller  towns,  except  such  observances 
as  local  circumstances  may  make  necessary  or  con¬ 
venient.  The  general  rules  of  society  are  based 
on  good  sense,  and  they  are  therefore  as  well  adapted  to 
the  society  of  a  village  as  they  are  to  the  largest  and 
most  fashionable  city.  The  more  clearly  the  require¬ 
ments  of  custom  are  understood,  and  the  more  carefully 
they  are  complied  with  by  gentlemen  as  well  as  ladies, 
the  greater  will  be  the  pleasure  arising  from  one’s  con¬ 
tact  with  society,  no  matter  how  obscure  the  locality  or 
how  limited  the  circle  in  which  one  moves. 


First  Acquaintance. 

A  gentleman  having  been  introduced  to  a  lady  is  not 
3’et  on  a  footing  of  acquaintance.  If  he  wishes  her 
friendship,  he  next  leaves  his  card  at  her  residence. 
If  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  card,  he  must  await  recog¬ 
nition  at  the  next  meeting ;  and  if  no  acknowledgment 
of  his  desire  to  become  acquainted  is  given,  he  may 
safely  conclude  that  for  some  reason  his  acquaintance 
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is  not  desired.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lady  desires* 
to  continue  the  acquaintance,  on  the  receipt  of  his  card 
the  lady’s  mother  or  chaperon  sends  an  invitation  to  him 
to  visit  the  family  or  to  be  present  at  an  entertainment, 
after  which  he  must  call  and  pay  his  respects. 

The  Style  of  Card. 

However  insignificant  the  card  itself  may  seem  to  the 
uninitiated,  it  is  nevertheless  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  securing  a  favorable  introduction  into  genteel  society. 
The  size,  shape,  and  texture  of  the  card  itself  suggest 
to  the  recipient  the  social  qualifications  of  the  one  that 
seeks  acquaintance.  A  card  that  is  coarse  in  texture, 
ostentatious  in  size,  or  grotesque  in  engraving  is  but  an 
evidence  that  the  individual  whose  name  it  bears  is  either 
unfamiliar  with  elegant  etiquette  or  is  too  whimsical  or 
too  careless  to  be  a  desirable  acquaintance. 

The  style  and  the  size  of  cards  change  with  the  season; 
the  quality,  however,  does  not  change :  it  should  always 
be  of  the  best.  Nothing  odd  or  fanciful  should  be  em¬ 
ployed,  such  as  gilt  edges,  round  corners,  glazed,  tinted, 
or  stamped  in  any  design ;  but  the  card  should  be  plain 
white,  of  good  quality,  bearing  nothing  but  the  engraved 
name  in  full,  with  number  of  residence. 

The  size  and  proportions  of  the  card  vary  from  time 
to  time,  so  that  no  definite  dimensions  can  be  given,  but 
the  card  should  be  large  enough  not  to  appear  finical  or 
effeminate,  and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  seem  ostentatious. 
A  gentleman  should  use  the  title  “  Mr.”  on  his  cards  ; 
instead  of  being  an  assumption  or  an  affectation,  it 
modestly  asserts  that  the  bearer  is  plain  Mr.  If  the 
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gentleman  be  a  member  of  a  popular  club,  the  name  of  the 
club  may  appear  on  his  card,  in  which  case  the  address  is 
placed  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  and  the  name  of  the 
club  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner. 

The  following  is  a  correct  form  for  a  gentleman’s  ordi¬ 
nary  visiting-card : 


The  conventional  hours  for  calling  are  from  two  to 
five  o’clock,  but  a  business-man  is  not  expected  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  requirements  of  custom  at  the  expense  of 
business-claims,  for  which  reason  he  is  privileged  to 
call  in  the  evening  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock;  but 
it  is  well,  when  calling  in  a  strange  city,  to  inquire  the 
hours  for  calling,  as  different  cities  observe  different 
hours. 

The  length  of  a  formal  call  should  not  exceed  fifteen 

o 

or  twenty  minutes,  and  this  should  be  rigidly  observed 
until  the  gentleman’s  intimacy  with  the  family  war¬ 
rants  his  breaking  through  the  formality. 
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A  First  Call. 

When  an  invitation  to  call  has  been  extended  to  a 
gentleman,  he  should  acknowledge  the  courtesy  by 
calling  the  next  day,  or  at  least  within  three  days. 
The  gentleman  must  ask  for  all  the  ladies  of  the 
household,  but  he  need  send  in  only  one  card  for  all. 
This  card  is  simply  to  announce  who  the  visitor  is,  so 
that  the  servant  make  no  mistake  in  the  pronunciation 
of  the  name. 

If  the  ladies  are  not  receiving,  the  servant  informs  the 
visitor  at  the  door,  in  which  case  he  leaves  a  card  for  the 
lady  of  the  house ;  this  card,  being  left  in  .person,  should 
be  folded  down  the  middle. 

If  a  guest  be  in  the  house,  a  card  should  be  left  for 
the  guest  also.  It  is  customary  in  some  cities  for  a  gen¬ 
tleman  to  send  in  a  card  for  each  member  of  the  family 
with  whom  he  has  an  acquaintance. 

Conduct  during  a  Call. 

As  the  lady  or  ladies  enter  the  drawing-room,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  should  rise  and  remain  standing  until  the  former 
are  seated,  and  in  case  other  ladies  enter  during  his  call 
he  should  also  rise  until  they  are  seated.  He  should 
offer  a  seat  to  those  entering  if  requested  by  the  hostess 
to  do  so,  but  he  should  never  offer  the  one  vacated  by 
himself  if  any  others  are  convenient. 

During  the  call  a  gentleman  should  be  perfectly  self- 
possessed,  manifesting  •  no  nervousness  of  manner  by 
twirling  his  cane,  twisting  his  fingers  or  his  watch- 
chain,  drumming  with  his  fingers  on  the  chair,  crossing 
and  uncrossing  his  legs,  or  looking  at  his  watch  ;  his 
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every  movement  should  display  self-confidence  without 
assurance. 

His  conversation  should  be  natural  in  tone,  choice  in 
language,  and  free  from  all  personalities  or  familiarities. 

Many  gentlemen,  after  long  practice,  pride  themselves 
considerably  upon  the  grace  with  which  they  enter  a  ball¬ 
room  or  a  drawing-room,  but  they  forget  that  it  requires 
quite  as  much  practice  to  be  able  to  withdraw  as  grace¬ 
fully  as  they  enter,  for  which  reason  the  awkward  man¬ 
ner  in  which  some  persons  leave  a  drawing-room  entirely 
effaces  the  agreeable  impression  they  may  have  made 
during  the  call. 


Party  Calls. 

Within  the  wreek  following  any  social  entertainment  a 
gentleman  should  make  a  call  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
courtesy,  even  though  the  invitation  may  have  been  de¬ 
clined.  If  business-engagements  render  it  impossible 
for  the  call  to  be  made  in  person,  the  gentleman  may 
send  his  card  with  a  near  friend  or  a  relative,  or  if  he 
be  married  his  wife  may  leave  his  card. 

After  a  dinner  the  call  should  be  made  within  three 
days,  and  within  a  week  after  a  ball  or  an  evening 
party. 


Special  Calls. 

Before  going  away  for  a  season  or  before  taking  a  long 
journey  a  gentleman  should  send  his  card  by  post  to  all 
his  acquaintances,  announcing  the  fact  of  his  departure 
by  putting  P.  P.  C.  ( pour  prendre  cong& — to  take  leave) 
in  one  corner  of  the  card. 
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On  returning  to  the  city  after  the  close  of  a  summer 
vacation  a  gentleman  is  expected  to  leave  his  card  at 
each  of  the  houses  where  he  is  accustomed  to  call.  If  a 
gentleman  fail  to  observe  this  requirement,  he  need  not 
expect  to  receive  any  invitations  to  entertainments  from 
ladies. 

A  call  of  congratulation  on  the  birth  of  a  child  or  one 
of  condolence  on  the  death  of  a  friend  should  be  made 
within  a  month  after  the  event.  In  either  case  a  card 
left  in  person  may  do  duty  for  the  call. 

A  congratulatory  call  upon  a  newly- married  pair,  as 
well  as  upon  the  parents  who  sent  the  invitation,  is  a  duty 
that  must  be  performed  at  an  early  day  unless  business- 
engagements  require  the  gentleman  to  send  his  card  with 
a  friend,  in  which  case  he  will  not  be  expected  to  call 
before  receiving  the  cards  naming  the  address  of  the  new 
residence. 

There  are  almost  innumerable  instances  in  which  a 
gentleman  may  make  a  congratulatory  call  upon  a  gen¬ 
tleman  friend:  election  to  office,  the  delivery  of  an  ora¬ 
tion  or  a  discourse,  and  the  accomplishment  of  some 
praiseworthy  task,  are  some  of  the  most  frequent  occa¬ 
sions  that  suggest  a  call. 


j&uggcstions  on  tije  Utsiting  (Etiquette  of 
©cntletnen. 

Dress. — The  usual  morning-dress,  consisting  of  a 
black  dress-coat,  dark  pantaloons,  black  silk  tie,  and 
gloves  of  a  neutral  shade,  should  be  worn  by  gentle¬ 
men  when  calling.  In  very  warm  weather  light- 
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colored  pantaloons  and  a  colored  necktie  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted. 

Entering  the  Parlor. — When  calling,  gentlemen  should 
leave  umbrellas,  overcoats,  and  overshoes  in  the  hall ; 
hats  and  canes  may  be  retaiiled,  but  they  should  never 
■be  put  upon  any  article  of  furniture, 

Taking  a  Seat. — A  gentleman  must  not  wait  for  an 
invitation  to  be  seated,  but  should  take  a  seat  neither  too 
prominent  nor  too  conspicuous,  where  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  talking  easily  to  all  the  ladies  upon 
whom  he  calls. 

Greeting  the  Hostess. — The  gentleman  must  greet  the 
hostess  first  upon  entering  the  drawing-room ;  he  must 
not  offer  his  hand,  but  if  the  hostess  offer  hers  he  must 
be  prompt  to  take  it.  A  young  lady  must  never  offer 
her  hand  to  any  except  near  relatives  and  very  intimate 
friends. 

Introducing  Strangers. — A  gentleman  must  never  take 
a  stranger  with  him  when  calling,  even  at  the  houses  of 
intimate  friends,  without  first  asking  permission  to  do  so. 
The  neglect  of  this  is  a  very  grave  offense. 

Calling  on  Married  Ladies. — It  is  perfectly  right  and 
proper  for  gentlemen  to  call  on  married  ladies  at  their 
own  homes,  provided  they  go  with  the  knowledge  and 
full  consent  of  the  husbands;  otherwise  it  is  highly 
censurable,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  unpardonable 
breach  of  etiquette. 

Duty  of  the  Gentleman  of  the  House. — If  the  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  house  happen  to  be  at  home  when  ladies  call 
upon  the  ladies  of  his  family,  it  is  his  duty  to  attend  the 
callers  to  the  hall -door,  and  also  to  the  carriage,  though 
22 
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he  need  not  insist  upon  attending  them  if  the  ladies  de¬ 
cline  his  services. 

Time  for  Calling. — The  hours  for  calling  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  customs  of  the  place,  but  nowhere  should 
gentlemen  call  before  the*  hour  of  twelve.  The  prefer¬ 
able  time  is  from  two  to  five  o’clock,  as  that  does  not 
interfere  with  luncheon  at  one  or  with  the  afternoon 
drive.  Business  and  professional  men  claim  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  calling  in  the  evening,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not 
the  necessary  leisure  for  the  observance  of  conventional 
hours. 

Calling  on  Young  Ladies. — When  a  young  gentleman 
calls  on  a  young  lady,  if  their  acquaintance  warrant  it  she-, 
may  receive  him  without  the  presence  of  her  mother  or  a 
third  party,  but  in  no  case  must  the  young  gentleman 
fail  to  inquire  for  her  mother;  this  is  a  compliment  that 
is  due  to  her,  and  should  be  repeated  at  every  call.  If 
the  mother  appear,  he  must  be  perfectly  respectful  and 
attentive  to  her,  whether  her  presence  be  agreeable  or 
not. 

Party  Calls. — Ladies  do  not  receive  calls  for  three  days 
after  any  kind  of  an  entertainment,  and  if  a  gentleman 
call  within  that  time  he  must  not  be  disappointed  if  he 
is  not  admitted. 

Calls  on  Intimate  Friends. — Calls  on  intimate  friends 
may  be  made  at  any  hour,  provided  proper  regard  for 
the  habits  of  the  family  be  observed,  so  that  no  intrusion 
may  be  made  or  that  calls  be  not  too  frequent  or  too  pro¬ 
longed.  No  matter  how  enjoyable  your  visits  may  be, 
there  must  be  a  limit  to  propriety.  These  friendly  calls 
do  not  require  special  attention  to  dress :  a  plain  attire  is 
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to  be  preferred,  as  being  more  in  keeping  with  the  un¬ 
ceremoniousness  of  the  visit. 

Prompt  Answers  to  Invitations. — Whether  accepting  or 
declining  an  invitation,  the  reply  must  be  prompt:  this 
is  a  social  duty  that  is  imperative  in  itself,  and  no  gen¬ 
tleman  will  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  breach  of  good  man¬ 
ners  as  to  neglect  it. 

Calling  on  a  Sick  Friend. — When  a  call  is  made  upon 
a  sick  friend,  the  inquiries  should  not  simply  be  made 
of  the  servant  at  the  door,  but  the  card  must  be  sent  in, 
and  the  caller  must  wait  to  receive  the  latest  intelligence, 
of  the  sick  friend’s  condition.  ■) 

Card-Case. — Gentlemen  should  never  be  so  effeminate”' 
as  to  carry  elaborate  card-cases;  the  cards  should  be 
carried  in  the  pocket  only,  or  in  one  apartment  of  a 
diary  or  pocket-book. 

Cards  Left  in  Person. — All  cards  left  in  person  should 
be  turned  down  at  one  end  or  at  one  corner.  This  does 
not  include  cards  left  on  reception-days,  because  such 
calls  are  always  made  in  person.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  right  or  the  left  end  be  turned  down,  but  to 
neglect  to  turn  down  either  is  to  leave  the  recipient 
under  the  impression  that  the  card  was  sent  by  mes¬ 
senger  instead  of  having  been  left  in  person. 

When  the  call  is  intended  for  the  whole  family,  the 
card  should  be  folded  through  the  middle  instead  of 
only  at  one  end. 

Calling  on  Strangers. — When  a  strange  family  moves 
into  a  neighborhood,  a  gentleman  is  not  privileged  to 
call  on  the  ladies  of  the  family  without  a  previous  intro¬ 
duction  and  an  invitation.  He  may  send  his  card  with 
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a  lady  friend,  but  he  dare  not  call  until  he  has  received 
a  written  or  a  verbal  invitation  to  call.  If  he  fail  to 
deceive  this,  it  signifies  that  for  some  reason  or  other  his 
acquaintance  is  not  desirable,  and  the  gentleman  must 
submit,  for  it  rests  wholly  with  the  ladies  to  say  who 
shall  or  shall  not  be  received  as  acquaintances. 

Inopportune  Calls. — A  gentleman  may  accidentally 
make  a  social  call  on  a  family  and  find  himself  in  the 
presence  of  invited  company.  In  such  case  he  should 
without  any  embarrassment  remain  a  few  moments,  and 
fthen  withdraw  without  offering  any  apology  for  the 
intrusion ;  but  when  next  he  calls  he  should  take 
pains  to  remark  that  his  previous  call  was  made 
without  knowing  that  the  guests  were  present. 

Improper  Visits. — No  gentleman  should  visit  the  home 
of  a  lady  friend  and  remain  over  night  or  for  several 
days,  unless  he  be  invited  by  the  young  lady’s  father 
or  brother,  and  then  only  when  his  intimacy  with  the 
family  warrants  his  accepting  the  invitation.  A  young 
gentleman  in  paying  attention  to  a  young  lady,  even 
when  engaged  to  be  married  to  her,  should  stay  at  a 
hotel  during  his  visit  to  the  place,  and  should  call  on 
her  only  at  such  hours  as  propriety  would  suggest. 

Returning  a  Call  made  in  Person. — No  gentleman 
should  ever  acknowledge  a  call  made  in  person  by 
sending  a  card  by  messenger:  this  is  a  slight  that  is 
considered  unpardonable,  especially  when  given  to  an 
older  or  a  more  distinguished  person  than  yourself. 
Of  course  there  may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule;  as, 
for  instance,  when  persons  in  mourning  send  cards  by 
messenger  or  when  a  P.  P.  C.  card  is  sent  by  post. 
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The  Bridegroom’s  Card  to  Personal  Friends. — The 

bridegroom  may  send  his  own  card  to  such  of  his 
personal  friends  as  he  desires  to  retain  on  visiting 
terms :  this  is  done  when  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
private  or  when  no  reception  is  given  after  the  cere¬ 
mony  at  church.  The  gentlemen  who  receive  such  a 
card  are  expected  to  call  on  the  bride  within  ten  days 
after  the  pair  have  taken  possession  of  their  new 
home. 

Too  Great  Familiarity. — When  calling  upon  friends  afc 
a  hotel  or  at  their  own  rooms,  no  matter  how  intimate 
you  may  be,  send  up  your  card,  and  wait  for  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  go  to  the  room.  No  degree  of  intimacy  war¬ 
rants  your  rushing  in  unannounced  at  unreasonable 
hours;  and  those' who  assume  such  a  degree  of  familiar¬ 
ity  will  meet  with  a  cool  reception  or  will  sooner  or  later 
discover  that  their  names  have  been  dropped  from 
the  list  of  intimate  friends. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


<S2Easi)tngton  (Ctiquctte. 

HERE  are  certain  general  principles  of  eti¬ 
quette  that  are  recognizable  everywhere  as 
good  manners,  but  there  are  also  local  rules 
and  observances  that  are  applicable  only  to 
places  wherein  practiced.  These  requirements 
vary  according  to  the  intellectual  and  social  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  local  society.  In  some  cities  superior  intelli¬ 
gence ,  in  others  ancestry ,  and  in  others  money ,  is  the 
prevailing  element  that  marks  the  social  standard. 

Some  places  are  remarkable  for  the  stability  of  the 
•society,  customs  and  habits  descending  from  generation 
to  generation;  other  localities  are  equally  remarkable  for 
the  instability  of  the  inhabitants,  society  being  made  up 
largely  of  temporary  residents,  whose  coming  and  going 
depend  upon  fluctuations  in  business-enterprises.  Wash¬ 
ington  City  has  a  code  of  etiquette  peculiar  to  itself,  from 
the  fact  that  the  dignity  of  office  marks  the  rank  in  social 
standing,  and  men  therefore  attain  position  by  virtue  of 
their  official  rank,  while  women  receive  social  courtesies 
according  to  the  official  bearing  of  the  husbands. 

Order  of  Official  Rank. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  holds  the  highest 
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•official  rank,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  precedence 
in  social  standing.  The  President’s  wife,  however,  holds 
a  position  only  second  in  importance:  the  wife  of  the 
*01  lief- Just  ice  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  first  lady  in 
rank.  She  holds  receptions  and  receives  calls,  but  is 
excused  from  the  duty  of  returning  calls. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  President  are  the  Chief- Justice, 
the  Vice-President,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Then  follow  the  General  of  the  army 
and  the  Admiral  of  the  navy. 

Army  and  Navy  Officials. 

Social  rank  is  as  clearly  defined  among  the  officers  of 
the  army  and  the  navy  as  is  their  official  position.  The 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  army  ranks  with  the  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  navy,  the  Major-General  with  the  Rear- 
Admiral,  the  Brigadier-General  with  the  Commodore, 
the  Colonel  of  the  army  with  the  Captain  of  the  navy, 
and  thus  on  in  regular  gradation. 

Order  of  Cabinet  Officer^. 

All  Cabinet  officers  are  of  the  same  official  rank  and 
dignity,  and  are  treated  with  equal  distinction,  except 
on  state  occasions,  when  they  are  presented  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order:  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Postmaster-General,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Attorney-General. 

The  Wives  of  the  Cabinet  Officers. 

The  wives  of  Cabinet  officers  are  expected  to  hold 
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receptions  every  Wednesday  during  the  season,  which' 
continues  from  New  Year’s  Day  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Lenten  season.  Besides  the  day.  receptions,  to  which 
any  one  that  chooses  to  call  has  access,  they  also  hold 
evening  receptions,  for  which  special  invitations  are 
issued,  and  at  which  the  Cabinet  officers  are  expected 
to  entertain  Senators,  Representatives,  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,, 
and  all  distinguished  visitors,  the  invitations  including- 
also  the  ladies  of  the  respective  families. 

The  President’s  Reception. 

While  Congress  is  -in  session  there  are  receptions  given 
regularly,  which  all  are  invited  tg  attend.  As  the  guest 
enters  the  reception-room  he  gives  his  name  to  an  usher,, 
by  whom  he  is  announced,  and  he  is  then  presented  by 
the  Marshal  of  the  District  to  the  President  and  those 
who  receive  with  him;  the  compliments  of  the  day  are 
exchanged,  and  the  caller  passes  on,  greets  other  friends,, 
moves  through  the  different  rooms,  and  then  quietly 
withdraws.  . 


State  Dinners. 

When  a  guest  arrives  at  the  White  House  in  answer 
to  an  invitation  to  dine,  if  he  is  a  gentleman  he  receives 
a  card  from  the  usher,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  plan  of 
the  table  with  each  seat  numbered;  on  the  other  is  the- 
name  of  the  lady  whom  he  is  to  escort  to  the  table,  with 
the  numbers  of  the  seats  they  are  to  occupy.  He  first 
enters  the  East  Room,  where  the  President  is  standing. 
After  paying  his  respects  to  the  President,  he  seeks  his 
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lady  for  the  evening,  after  which  he  talks  to  those  he 
knows  or  is  introduced  to  strangers.  The  famous 
Marine  Band  is  by  this  time  playing  delightful  music 
in  the  vestibule.  After  an  hour  spent  in  conversation 
the  President  gives  the  signal  to  the  attendant,  who  passes 
it  on  to  the  band,  and  an  appropriate  air  is  played  while 
the  President,  having  given  his  arm  to  the  lady  whom  he 
is  to  attend,  leads  the  way  from  the  East  Boom  to  the 
dining-room.  The  others  follow,  each  gentleman  giv¬ 
ing  his  arm  to  the  lady  named  on  his  card.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  usually  takes  to  the  table  the  wife  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  as  a  lady  of  the  highest  rank.  The  promenade- 
down  the  long  hall  to  the  dining-room  is  very  slow,  and 
is  described  as  a  striking  and  beautiful  sight.  The  ladies- 
are  clad  in  the  most  elegant  costumes  that  money  and 
taste  can  secure.  The  gentlemen  are  all  in  dress-suits., 
the  lights  are  brilliant,  the  hall  is  lined  with  flowers  and 
tropical  plants,  while  the  music  is  entrancing.  Arriving* 
at  the  table,  the  guests  are  seated  in  their  order,  and  the 
dinner,  which  is  usually  in  twelve  or  fourteen  courses, 
with  a  half-dozen  different  wines,  occupies  fully  three 
hours,  with-  much  interesting  and  witty  conversation 
between  the  courses,  and  many  fine  speeches  with  the 
wine.  During  Mr.  Hayes’s  administration  the  wine 
was  omitted,  but  the  ceremonies  were  the  same. 

Personal  Interview  with  the  President. 

Any  one  desiring  to  make  a  private  call  upon  the 
President  must  first  secure  the  company  of  some  dig¬ 
nitary  or  some  personal  friend  of  the  President,  for 
unless  he  do  so  he  may  fail  to  obtain  a  personal  inter- 
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view,  even  though  lie  may  have  no  difficulty  in  gaining 
■entrance  to  the  White  House. 

The  Manner  of  Addressing  Officials. 

In  writing  letters  to  the  officials  named  , below  it  is 
proper  to  address  the  President  as  “His  Excellency  the 
President  of  the  United  States.”  The  members  of  the 
Cabinet  are  addressed  as  “  The  Honorable  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,”  “  The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of 
War,”  “The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,” 
“The  Honorable  the  Postmaster-General,”  “The  Hon¬ 
orable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,”  “  The  Honorable 
the  Attorney-General.”  The  Vice-President  and  the 
Chief-Justice  have  simply  the  title  “Mr.”  added  to 
their  official  titles.  No  abbreviations  are  used  in  a 
ceremonious  note,  but  a  very  long  official  title  may  be 
curtailed  by  adding  etc.,  etc.  on  the  line  below  the 
first  title. 

In  addressing  the  Speaker  of  the  House  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  “  Mr.  Speaker,”  or  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  “Mr.  Secretary,”  or  a  Senator,  “Mr.  Senator.” 

In  conversation  a  member  of  the  House  is  plain 
“Mr.”  but  when  he  is  introduced  he  receives  “  The 
Honorable  Mr” 

Modern  custom  gives  to  women  the  privilege  of  bear¬ 
ing  their  husbands’  titles,  and  this  imitation  of  European 
manners  has  so  rapidly  grown  into  favor  at  our  repub¬ 
lican  court  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thins?  to  hear  in  con- 
versation  “  Mrs.  Secretary  Marcv,”  “  Mrs.  Senator  Web¬ 
ster,”  “  Mrs.  General  Taylor but  it  is  not  in  good  taste 
for  a  lady  to  use  her  husband’s  title  in  writing  her  address. 
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Etiquette  of  Calls  at  the  Capital. 

Strangers  must  receive  the  first  call  from  residents, 
'except  in  the  case  of  foreign  ministers,  who  pay  the 
first  visit  to  the  ministers  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  in¬ 
troduce  themselves.  In  the  case  of  strangers  calling 
upon  strangers,  those  arriving  last  should  receive  the 
courtesy  from  those  who  arrived  earlier. 

New  Year’s  Calls. 

New  Year’s  reception  at  the  White  House  is  the 
most  dignified  and  ceremonious  occasion  of  the  season; 
in  fact,  New  Year’s  Day  is  the  opening  of  the  gay  season, 
which  continues  until  Lent.  For  this  occasion  the  most 
elegant  toilets  are  reserved  by  American  officials  and  their 
wives,  while  members  of  foreign  legations  appear  in  the 
court-dress  of  the  countries  which  they  represent. 

Apart  from  the  reception  at  the  White  House,  ladies 
are  not  expected  to  pay  any  calls,  but  to  remain  at  home 
and  entertain  the  gentlemen,  who  on  this  day  call  to  pay 
the  compliments  of  the  season. 

Social  Duties  of  Senators  and  Kepresentatives. 

The  President  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  are 
expected  to  entertain  during  the  season,  but  the  Sen¬ 
ators,  Kepresentatives,  and  all  other  officials  can  use 
their  own  pleasure  in  this  respect,  it  being  entirely  an 
optional  matter  with  them. 

The  President,  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Speaker 
•of  the  House,  although  expected  to  hold  stated  recep¬ 
tions,  are  excused  from  the  necessity  of  offering  refresh¬ 
ments  to  those  who  attend. 
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Fatigue  of  Social  Duties. 

Social  life  at  the  capital  is  not  only  very  expensive,, 
but  also  extremely  fatiguing,  more  particularly  so  to 
the  ladies  of  the  family  of  the  Cabinet  officer,  requiring 
them  to  return  in  person  all  calls  made  upon  them,  and 
to  stand  for  hours  at  receptions  given  by  them,  as  well  as 
at  entertainments  given  at  the  houses  of  others,  invita¬ 
tions  to  which  they  are  required  by  courtesy  to  accept* 

The  Social  Code  as  Given  by  a  Society  Lady* 

There  has  been  more  or  less  change  in  the  social  code 
of  Washington  from  time  to  time  under  the  various  ad¬ 
ministrations.  We  quote  below  from  an  excellent  work 
by  Mrs.  Admiral  Dahlgren,  entitled  Etiquette  of  Social 
Life  in  Washington ,  which  is  regarded  as  high  author¬ 
ity,  and  has  much  to  do  in  shaping  the  social  code  of 
the  national  capital : 

“  It  has  been  a  contested  point  as  to  who  should  pay 
the  first  visit  upon  each  other — the  Cabinet  officer  or  the 
Senator — but  there  would  seem  to  be  a  growing  tendency 
to  yield  to  the  Senatorial  claim.  This  claim  is  based  on 
the  argument  that  the  Senator  represents  State  sovereign¬ 
ty,  and  that  the  dignity  is,  consequently,  superior  to  that 
of  the  Cabinet  officer,  whose  nomination  the  Senate  con¬ 
firms  by  its  vote,  and  who  is  appointed  constitutional  aid 
and  adviser  of  the  President.  Yet,  the  Cabinet  officer 
is  something  more  than  this,  for,  presiding  over  an  entire 
department  of  the  government,  he  possesses  both  power 
and  dignity  of  function.  As  to  his  confirmation  being 
subject  to  the  vote  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator,  in  turn,  is- 
subject  to  the  State  legislature  for  his  appointment,  and 
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this  line  of  reasoning  would  place  a  State  Senator  above  a 
United  States  Senator,  and  the  great  unwashed  above  the 
State  Senator.  Evidently,  we  cannot  go  back  to  first 
principles  too  closely  in  a  republic  in  order  to  regulate 
our  ceremonial. 

“  To  our  apprehension,  leaving  grave  Cabinet  ministers 
and  Senators  to  arrange  questions  of  relative  social  im¬ 
portance — or,  rather,  their  wives  to  do  this  for  them,  for 
it  is  women  who  are  social  agitators  in  the  republic — we 
really  think  that  Senators’  wives  might  safely  yield  this 
point  to  the  Cabinet,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  con¬ 
sidered  ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  at  least  let  a  com¬ 
promise  be  made,  that  certain  'privileges  are  to  be  accorded 
by  courtesy,  still  to  be  held  in  reserve  as  a  right. 

“The  ladies  of  the  Cabinet  have  literally  the  public 
nt  their  doors,  and  no  one  woman  can  possibly  have 
health,  strength,  and  endurance  to  enable  her  to  meet 
the  heavy  burden  imposed.  These  ladies  are  few  in 
number — their  residence  here  is  fixed,  central,  and  well 
known ;  while  the  families  of  Senators  often  come  here 
for  a  short  period  of  time  only,  and  unless  they  call  in 
person  or  send  their  card  giving  their  address  the  utmost 
vigilance  may  not  detect  their  momentary  presence.  It 
is  true  that  many  Senators  have  permanent  residences 
here  also,  and  even  live  in  a  superior  style  to  Cabinet 
officers,  yet  we  now  speak  of  the  general  rule.  The 
rapidly  increasing  size  of  our  society  really  demands 
that  there  should  be  some  exemption  allowed  by  cus¬ 
tom  to  the  higher  officers  of  the  Executive  with  regard 
to  the  personal  notice  of  visits.  If  it  were  once  under¬ 
stood  that  to  return  a  call  by  a  card  sent,  and  afterward 
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acknowledge  the  visits  received  (in  all  cases  where  the 
person  who  calls  has  any  social  claims  that  are  recognized 
in  general  society)  by  cards  of  invitations  to  receptious, 
these  ladies  would  then  be  allowed  some  respite.  To- 
return  a  thousand  visits  in  person  is  a  hardship  none  can 
realize  except  those  who  have  attempted  the  task.  And 
moreover  it  becomes  an  utterly  senseless  formality.  Whjr 
are  these  calls  made  by  society  in  general  ?  They  are- 
made  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  elevated  station,  and 
also  in  order  to  participate  in  the  receptions  which  these- 
functionaries  give  from  time  to  time.  These  objects  could 
be  better  met  if  it  were  permissible  to  send  cards  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  visits,  and  if,*  where  personal  visits  were  made,, 
the  exceptions  simply  include  the  Supreme  Court,  the- 
United  States  Senate,  the  Diplomatic  body,  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  and  the  Admiral,  while  outside  of  these  functionaries- 
an  exception  was  allowed ;  and  if  this  rule  were  once 
established  no  invidious  comments  could  be  made.  That 
which  renders  it  so  very  disagreeable  now  to  receive  a 
card  in  place  of  a  personal  visit  is  the  knowledge  that 
your  call  is  not  treated  with  the  same  respect  that  is 
l^aid  to  that  of  others ;  but  a  general  rule  could  not 
produce  ill-feeling.  We  see  this  notably  in  the  case 
of  the  President  and  his  wife.  No  one  feels  aggrieved 
because  his  or  her  visit  is  in  no  manner  returned  by 
these  personages. 

“Again,  the  card  receptions  that  Cabinet  ministers 
find  it  incumbent  to  give  are  of  necessity  so  large  that 
they  are  unpleasantly  crowded  for  both  host  and  guest. 
Why  not  select  some  suitable  public  hall  for  these  recep¬ 
tions,  and  let  each  Cabinet  minister  hold  therein  one. 
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two,  or  more  card  receptions  during  what  is  called  i  the 
season/  We  know  of  no  social  experience  so  disagree¬ 
able  as  to  make  one  of  a  dense  mass  of  human  beings 
literally  packed  into  rooms  of  ordinary  dimensions.  It 
forms  no  compensation  that  it  is  the  ‘  polite  world }  that 
suffocates  you.  Let  any  one  philosophically  or  cynically 
disposed  gain,  if  he  can,  a  few  inches  of  space  in  a  corner, 
and  become  a  spectator  of  such  scenes  as  occur  every 
winter  at  our  crowded  receptions ;  and  the  sheer  ab¬ 
surdity  of  calling  this  aggregation  social  life  becomes 
at  once  apparent.  It  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at  that 
dreadful  accidents  have  not  before  now  recalled  society 
to  its  senses  in  this  matter.  We  have  entered  many  a 
hospitable  door,  and,  looking  upward,  beheld  such  a 
surging  mass  of  human  beings  on  the  stairway  that, 
dismayed  at  the  idea  of  wedging  ourselves  into  this 
fearful  crowd,  we  have  sent  our  wraps  back  into  the 
carriage  from  the  door,  rather  than  attempt  to  gain  the 
dressing-room  ;  and,  only  venturing  far  enough  to  pay 
our  respects  to  the  beleaguered  host  and  hostess,  have 
made  a  speedy  exit.  Society,  conversation,  beauty  of 
effect,  were  all  lost,  all  rendered  impossible,  through 
want  of  space. 

“And  this  evil  will  go  on  increasing  unless  some 
changes  are  effected.  The  same  controversy  as  to  the 
first  visit,  which  implies  precedence,  has  always  existed 
as  regards  the  diplomatic  body,  who  represent  other 
countries  near  our  own.  We  have  known  some  ladies 
of  the  Senate  who  have'  refrained  from  making  the  first 
visit  upon  the  wives  of  foreign  ministers,  assigning  the 
same  reason,  that  the  Senators  represented  a  State  sov- 
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ereignty,  while  the  minister  was  only  an  accredited  func¬ 
tionary  from  a  foreign  power,  it  being  held  that  the 
ambassador  or  envoy  alone  properly  represented  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  and  this  rank  is  not  often 
sent  to  us.  Yet  the  minister  plenipotentiary  and  en¬ 
voy  extraordinary  certainly  has  a  special  mission,  and 
may  be  said  to  represent  state  sovereignty,  if  not  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.  This,  of  course,  involves  the 
question  of  relative  dignity,  and  this  in  turn  involves 
a  veritable  treatise  on  international  law,  and  places  the 
whole  subject  beyond  the  patience  of  our  feminine  dis¬ 
putants.  We  would  make  the  womanly  appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  foreigner — of  courtesy  to  the  stranger.  Based  upon 
this  sentiment,  which  should  dominate  us  in  their  case, 
we  would  grant  a  foreign  minister  precedence  wherever 
it  can  at  all  be  given.  This  precedence  relatively  to  each 
other,  rank  being  equal,  is  accorded  to  priority  of  resi¬ 
dence  among  us.  The  dean  or  doyen  enters  upon  his 
functions  in  virtue  of  length  of  stay  near  our  govern¬ 
ment.  Yet  we  have  witnessed  very  grave  offense  given 
at  a  dinner-table  where  the  host  led  in  the  wife  of  a 
foreign  minister,  the  fair  belligerent  being  the  wife  of  a 
Senator,  who  claimed  the  honor  as  her  due. 

“  Now,  since  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  special  ob¬ 
ject  of  every  entertainment  is  to  promote  good-will,  and 
not  to  foster  ill-will,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  definite 
rule  as  regards  social  official  classification  prevails.  A 
-carefully  adjusted  ceremonial  would  be  no  more  incom¬ 
patible  with  republican  institutions  than  the  legal  classi¬ 
fication  which  now  exists  and  which  must  continue  to 
-endure.  These  have  a  fixedness  coexistent  with  the 
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republic,  and  our  social  life  is  their  complement.  Let 
us  not  undervalue  its  importance.  Daniel  Webster 
called  a  well-appointed  dinner  ‘  the  climax  of  civiliza¬ 
tion/  We  ought  to  be  able  to  reach  this  climax 
smoothly. 

“  Ladies  attend  formal  dinners  en  grande  toilette,  and 
gentlemen  in  the  corresponding  and  conventional  dress- 
suit  of  black,  with  white  ‘  choker’ — only,  messieurs,  do 
not  wear  white  gloves;  take  lavender  or  any  delicate  tint 
in  preference.  At  times,  officers  of  the  army  or  navy 
prefer  to  show  their  respect  by  appearing  in  uniform; 
and  we  love  this  dress  so  well — it  appeals  so  gratefully 
to  our  patriotism — that  we  are  always  glad  to  see  it. 
Yet  senior  officers  especially,  having  been  ‘  in  harness/ 
as  these  old  ‘  war-horses  ’  call  it,  all  their  lives,  are  not 
sorry  to  get  rid  of  the  constraint  and  wear  the  dress- 
suit  of  black  also.  However,  if  the  occasion  is  one  of 
state  this  will  scarcely  be  permitted.  Gloves  must  be 
worn  upon  entrance  to  the  drawing-room,  but  must 
always  be  taken  off  at  the  moment  one  is  seated  at 
the  table.  A  recent  innovation — which,  if  the  fashion¬ 
able  world  could  suspect  was  an  economy ,  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  at  once  scouted,  but  which  we  like,  any  way — 
permits  that  the  gloves  shall  not  be  replaced  at  all  after 
their  removal  at  the  table.  This,  however,  may  be  only 
one  of  those  flitting  fashions  worn  like  the  glove  for  the 
moment  and  then  cast  aside.  Yet  do  not  forget  that 
during:  the  serving:  of  a  dinner  the  waiters  in  attendance 
alone  wear  gloves !  And  even  the  waiter  serves  with 
greater  elegance  with  the  thumb  of  the  hand  wrapped 
in  a  damask  napkin.  Previous  to  the  announcement 
23 
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that  ‘  dinner  is  served  ’  the  host  informs  each  gentleman 
which  lady  he  is  expected  to  lead  in  to  dinner,  and  intro¬ 
duces  them  to  each  other  in  case  they  happen  not  to  be 
acquainted.  Indeed,  we  think  at  a  dinner  of  moderate 
size  the  convives  should  all  know  each  other,  and  should 
be  introduced,  if  need  be,  by  the  host.  Dinner  an¬ 
nounced,  the  host  offers  his  left  arm  to  the  lady  who- 
has  the  highest  official  position  present,  and  the  hostess- 
leaves  the  drawing-room  last,  led  in  by  the  gentleman 
of  the  first  official  distinction  present.  We  once  knew 
of  a  lawless  old  diplomat  who  would  lead  in  with  the- 
prettiest  young  girl  of  the  company  at  his  own  splendid 
dinners,  but  his  demoralizing  course  met  that  grave- 
reprobation  it  deserved  from  all  virtuous  matrons. 
As  a  just  punishment  for  such  discreditable  conduct 
he  fell  a  victim  finally  to  an  innocent  and  confiding; 
young  creature,  left  the  country,  and.  took  his  Amer¬ 
ican  bride  to  his  foreign  home,  where  he  lives,  doubt¬ 
less,  a  reformed  man,  if  indeed  he  still  survive. 

“  Thus  our  polite  host  and  hostess  take  the  central  seats,, 
opposite  to  each  other,  being  supported  on  either  side  by 
their  most  distinguished  guests.  The  reason  the  extreme 
ends  of  a  table  should  be  left  open,  no  seats  placed  there 
if  possible,  and  at  all  events  never  occupied  by  the  enter¬ 
tainers,  is  obvious,  since  from  a  central  position  one  can 
better  care  for  one’s  guests,  and  promote  conversation  and 
a  genial  and  measured  degree  of  hilarity ;  while,  on  the- 
other  hand,  if  guests  are  given  the  extreme  ends  it  may 
seem  to  place  them  ‘below  the  salt.’  As  to  the  suit¬ 
able  service  of  the  table,  Washington  has  many  good 
caterers  and  intelligent  waiters,  whose  attendance  can 
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readily  be  procured  in  case  the  home  establishment  needs 
to  be  reinforced — as  indeed  it  generally  does — in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  banquet.  So  the  chief  care  of 
the  host  and  hostess  should  be  to  forget  that  the  dinner  is' 
being  served,  and  try  to  interest  their  guests.  As  to  the 
menu,  or  bill  of  fare,  which  it  is  better  to  put  at  each 
plate  for  the  information  of  the  epicurean  appetite,  we 
would  suggest  not  to  yield  implicitly  to  the  caterer,  who 
will  be  sure  to  prolong  your  dinner  beyond  the  bounds 
of  good  taste.  Especially  should  this  be  the  case  where 
a  sudden  acquisition  of  fortune  gives  hospitable  people^ 
the  means  of  entertaining.  Such  persons,  quite  unac¬ 
customed  to  judge  for  themselves  of  what  is  really 
proper,  are  readily  imposed  upon  by  those  whose  in¬ 
terest  it  is  to  provide  lavish  feasts.  A  banquet  must 
be  sumptuous  rather  in  the  careful  choice  and  quality 
than  in  the  profuse  quantity  of  the  selected  dishes.  If 
you  desire  to  spend  money  without  stint  when  giving 
dinners,  do  so  rather  by  the  artistic  elaboration  of  that 
which  you  present  than  by  an  endless  repetition  of 
courses  which  pall  upon  the  taste.  Do  not  be  persuaded 
to  exceed  ten  courses — it  is  wearisome ;  let  the  wines  be 
delicate,  and  do  not  mix  wines  in  which  tastes  conflict. 
The  French  custom  (and  the  French  are  unrivaled  in 
all  matters  of  taste)  of  only  presenting  each  wine  once 
is  excellent;  it  effectually  prevents  all  inebriating  excess, 
which  is  so  utterly  disgraceful  if  it  happen  to  occur. 

“  When  our  dinner-talk  is  over  the  hostess  rises  first, 
and  all  proceed  to  the  drawing-room,  where  coffee,  the 
demi-tasse  cordials,  and  an  hour  later  tea,  are  served. 
The  hostess  usually  serves  the  tea  herself,  but  this  is 
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Rot  de  rigueur,  and  though  we  love  to  see  a  hostess  ex¬ 
ercise  les  petits  soins — those  little  acts  of  hospitable  care 
5 — yet  we  confess  to  being  most  bent  upon  conversation 
and  to  our  dislike  of  anything  that  interrupts  the  ‘  feast 
of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul/  The  after-dinner  hour 
is  precious  in  its  genial  exercise  of  intellect  or  for  music. 
-At  such  times  a  gracious  play  of  fancy  is  stimulated,  and 
•even  the  cup  of  tea  should  be  used  ‘  to  cheer/  and  not  to 
interfere.  Yet  many  a  gentle  dame  presides  so  grace¬ 
fully  at  the  tea-board,  and  dispenses,  the  grateful  bev¬ 
erage  with  such  pleasant  words,  that  none  may  cavil. 
We  have  in  our  eye  now  one  of  our  most  honored 
matrons,  her  placid  face  almost  hidden  by  the  burnished 
silver,  the  hissing  tea-urn,  the  snowy  bowl  of  sugar,  and 
as  she  handles  the  quaint  old  China  we  hear  her  say, 
*  Tor  twenty-five  years  have  I  made  tea,  seated  just  here, 
at  this  board/  Just  twenty-five  years  !  and  ‘ here /  then, 
the  monarchs  of  thought,  who  have  toiled  to  bring  about 
the  culmination  of  our  nation’s  grandeur,  have  sipped 
their  Bohea!  The  ‘old  families’  of  Washington  have 
an  interest  for  us  which  none  other  in  the  land  may 
•claim,  for  their  social  life  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
that  of  the  nation.  But  we  have  not  yet  bid  our  hostess 
adieu — a  formality  we  may  dispense  with  at  a  soiree,  but 
not  at  a  dinner. 

“The  gentlemen,  some  of  them,  are  still  in  the  smok¬ 
ing-room.  We  feel  sorry  that  they  smoke  so  long,  for 
charming  women  are  here,  and  it  is  the  common  loss. 
Perhaps,  like  social  cowards,  they  retreat  from  an  appre¬ 
hended  captivity. 

“  We  are  at  liberty  to  leave  after  the  coffee,  but  we 
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linger  still  and  sip  our  tea.  However,  during  what  is 
called  the  season  social  festivities  become  so  multiplied 
that  one  may  have  several  engagements  to  meet  later 
than  the  dinner.  It  is  therefore  admissible  to  leave  as 
soon  as  the  coffee  is  handed.  Succeeding  the  dinner  a 
visit,  which  the  French  wittily  call  the  visite  de  diges¬ 
tion,  must  be  made  within  the  week. 

“  When  you  attend  a  reception  do  not  omit  to  leave 
your  card  with  the  usher  in  the  hall.  In  some  houses  it 
is  the  custom  always  to  give  your  name  to  the  usher,  who* 
then  announces  you  &  haute  voix.  Of  course,  in  a  society 
where  so  many  strangers  meet,  and  which  is  so  cosmopol¬ 
itan  in  its  nature,  it  may  often  be  essential  to  announce 
in  this  way.  In  public  receptions  it  is  entirely  so;  but 
we  must  enter  a  protest  against  the  awkward  usher  who 
murders  your  name  outright,  cuts  you  into  halves,  and 
shows  you  no  quarter.  As  to  those  foreigners  who 
have  a  quartering  to  their  names,  they  must  be  fearful 
sufferers.  Let  the  usher  be  well  trained  to  announce,  or 
dispense  with  his  services  in  this  respect  altogether  as  an 
unmitigated  nuisance. 

“Very  aged  persons  should  be  treated  with  peculiar 
respect.  God  has  stamped  upon  them  the  majesty  of 
years,  and  we  must  give  them  a  deferential  place.  Not 
long  since  the  nation  beheld  a  touching  example  of  filial 
respect  in  the  family  of  its  chief  magistrate,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  it  was  a  providential  spectacle  at  a  time  when 
insubordination  to  parents  is  a  growing  evil  throughout 
the  land.  Many  years  since  a  friend  of  ours,  the  wife 
of  a  public  man,  was  led  into  dinner  by  the  then  Pres¬ 
ident.  The  aged  father  of  His  Excellency  being  present. 
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it  was  made  a  question  if  the  President  should  precede  his 
own  father?  By  right  as  President,  yes — by  filial  cour¬ 
tesy  as  son,  no.  Exceptions  to  ordinary  claims  of  social, 
or  even  official,  precedence  may  also  be  allowed  by  cour¬ 
tesy  to  strangers  of  distinction  who  make  us  passing 
visits,  to  remarkable  worth  and  merit  such  as  philan¬ 
thropists  and  other  benefactors  of  mankind  exhibit,  or 
to  extraordinary  and  acknowledged  scientific,  artistic,  or 
literary  excellence.  Deference  to  these  conditions  illus¬ 
trates  the  existence  of  that  advanced  state  of  civilization 
it  is  our  aim  to  acquire. 

“In  making  visits  always  send  in  or  leave  your  card. 
At  receptions  the  usher  takes  your  card.  At  other  times, 
the  person  called  upon  not  being  at  home,  you  turn  down 
the  right-hand  upper  corner  of  the  pasteboard  to  indicate 
that  you  came  in  person;  and  if  the  visit  is  intended  for 
the  various  members  of  the  family,  you  either  give  sev¬ 
eral  cards  or  leave  one  with  the  right  side  folded  over. 
The  choice  is  immaterial.  When  you  go  away  from  the 
eity  altogether,  do  not  omit  to  send  a  card  upon  which 
P.  P.  C.  is  written  on  one  of  the  lower  corners.  A  prompt 
notice  should  be  taken  of  the  first  visit  received,  and 
when  such  visit  inaugurates  an  acquaintance,  the  card 
or  call  should  be  at  once  honored.  An  intervening* 
period,  not  exceeding  three  days,  marks  high  breeding, 
as  it  evinces  your  pleasure  at  forming  the  acquaintance, 
so  that  a  return  visit  within  a  day  or  so  is  therefore  a 
delicate  compliment.  With  regard  to  entertainments  • 
other  than  the  dinner,  one  is  at  liberty  not  to  send  a 
written  answer  of  acceptance;  but  in  case  of  non- 
acceptance  it  is  certainly  more  polite  to  send  a  regret. 
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Of  course,  if  an  answer  is  requested  (R.  S.  V.  P.  means 
the  same  thing)  an  answer  should  be  given  accordingly. 
When  one  has  a  small  house  it  is  important  to  know 
what  number  of  guests  may  be  expected,  and  always 
more  pleasant  for  a  hostess  to  be  thus  assured.  In 
making  calls  the  usual  visiting-hours  are  from  two 
until  five.  This  portion  of  the  day  is  particularly  set 
apart  for  formal  calls.  An  evening  visit  implies  some 
degree  of  social  acquaintance,  and  should  never  be 
made  as  a  first  call,  unless  you  are  invited  to  come 
unceremoniously.” 

Suggestions  on  ffliUastjuigton  (JJtiguctte. 

A  Note  to  Officials. — It  is  well  to  remember  that  in 
this  republican  government  all  men  are  equal,  and  that 
we  have  no  court  circles,  and  therefore  no  court  rules  or 
court  manners. 

A  Note  to  Civilians. — Since  society  at  Washington 
takes  its  tone  from  official  life,  those  who  are  subor¬ 
dinate  to  official  authority  have  certain  duties  to  ob¬ 
serve,  notwithstanding  the  equality  of  American  au¬ 
tonomy. 

To  Make  the  Acquaintance  of  the  President  requires 
no  special  formality.  The  caller  is  ushered  into  a  room 
occupied  by  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  President,  to 
whom  he  presents  his  card,  and  quietly  waits  his  turn  to 
be  admitted  to  the  reception-room. 

Business-Calls. — The  morning  hours  are  in  Washing¬ 
ton  generally  given  up  to  receiving  calls.  Many  call 
-simply  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  President.  The 
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precedence  in  such  case  is  always  given  to  those  who 
call  on  business,  and  they  are  admitted  first.  Those 
who  desire  a  private  interview  would  do  well  to  secure- 
the  company  of  some  influential  friend. 

Invitations  Extended  by  the  President. — Any  invita¬ 
tions  extended  by  the  President  are  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  command,  and  no  one  is  deemed  justifiable 
in  sending  regrets  except  under  extreme  circumstances. 

Dinners. — Dinner-parties  range  in  dignity  from  the 
state  dinner  to  the  social  dinner.  The  length  of  time 
that  elapses  after  the  invitation  is  issued  indicates  the 
degree  of  formality  that  is  to  mark  the  occasion.  If 
ten  days  intervene,  a  state  dinner  may  be  anticipated  * 
eight  days  is  the  usual  time  for  a  formal  dinner;  four 
or  five,  a  social  affair ;  and  where  the  company  is  to  be 
small  and  made  up  of  intimate  friends  only,  even  two- 
or  three  days  is  sufficient  notice. 

Card  Receptions. — Card  receptions  are  given  by 
Cabinet  officers,  and  are  necessarily  crowded  affairs,, 
where  all  comfort,  conversation,  and  beauty  and  effect 
of  toilet  are  lost  on  account  of  the  immense  crowd  and 
the  want  of  sufficient  room.  This  is  social  life  in  the- 
polite  world  at  the  expense  of  physical  comfort  and 
social  enjoyment.  No  one  in  the  dense  mass  is  de¬ 
serving  of  more  sympathy  than  are  the  host  and  the 
hostess,  who  are  required  to  stand  for  hours  receiving- 
witli  equal  courtesy  all  who  may  present  themselves. 

First  Calls. — The  disputed  question  among  officials  as- 
to  who  should  pay  the  first  call  has  been  decided  that 
first  calls  are  made  first  to  the  families  of  foreign  min- 
isters  as  strangers,  then  to  the  Senators  as  being  superior- 
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to  the  Cabinet  officers,  and  to  all  late-comers  from  resi¬ 
dent  citizens. 

Washington’s  Young  People. — The  young  people  of 
Washington  are  noticeable  for  the  deferential  manner 
which  they  manifest  toward  their  parents  and  all  superiors- 
in  age  or  position ;  also  for  the  fact  that  they  do  not  enter 
society  at  so  early  an  age  as  they  do  in  most  cities,  but 
seem  to  understand  their  'proper  place  better  than  the 
youth  of  the  present  generation  generally  do.  This 
subordination  may  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  so> 
many  dignitaries,  but  whatever  be  the  cause  it  is  a 
refreshing  change  from  the  general  custom  of  society.. 

Private  Life  in  Washington. — Many  persons  have  taken 
up  their  permanent  residence  in  Washington  after  having 
retired  from  official  life  or  from  a  desire  to  reside  at  tho 
capital ;  these  persons  are  exempt  from  all  the  usual 
duties  that  mark  social  life  in  Washington  unless  they 
choose  to  become  members  of  general  society,  in  which 
case  they  of  course  must  be  subject  to  its  requirements. 
Many,  however,  prefer  to  gather  around  them  a  limited 
number  of  chosen  friends  who  are  congenial  by  reason 
of  similar  tastes  in  politics,  society,  or  religion.  This- 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  forms  of  Washington  society,, 
possessing  just  enough  of  the  public  life  to  give  it 
spirit,  and  excluding  much  that  is  embarrassing  and 
disagreeable. 
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Absent-Mindedness. 

NDEAVOR  to  refrain  from  abstraction  or 
absent-mindedness  in  the  presence  of  com¬ 
pany.  You  pay  others  a  poor  compliment 
^  when  you  so  readily  forget  their  presence. 

Absent  Persons. 

Never  speak  of  the  absent  by  their  Christian  names 
or  their  surnames  only,  but  always  use  their  proper  title 
if  they  have  one.  Above  all,  never  name  anybody  by  the 
first  letter  of  his  name,  as  is  sometimes  the  habit  of  very 
familiar  people. 


Acknowledging  a  Favor. 

Acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  present  immediately, 
accompanying  the  acknowledgment  with  sincere  yet  not 
too  extravagant  thanks  ;  if  you  are  too  extravagant  in  • 
your  thanks,  your  sincerity  may  be  doubted. 

A  Commendable  Hypocrisy. 

Courtesy  is  the  essence  of  unselfishness,  and  it  often 
becomes  necessary  for  us  to  sacrifice  our  own  feelings 
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and  preferences  and  endeavor  to  be  as  agreeable  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  those  for  whom  we  may  not  entertain  any  but 
feelings  of  indifference,  or  those  whose  society  is  not  in 
the  least  congenial  to  us.  This  is  not  regarded  as  deceit 
or  hypocrisy,  but  as  due  regard  for  the  happiness  and 
feelings  of  others. 

Actions  to  be  Avoided. 

Never  pass  between  two  persons  who  are  talking  to¬ 
gether.  Never  pass  before  any  one  when  it  is  possible 
to  go  behind  him;  if  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
•either  of  these  acts,  always  apologize  at  the  time  for  so 
•doing.  A  gentleman  will  not  stand  on  the  hearth  with 
his  back  to  the  fire  in  the  presence  of  others. 

To  yawn  in  the  presence  of  others,  to  lounge,  to  put 
your  feet  on  a  chair,  to  stand  with  your  back  to  the  fire, 
to  take  the  most  comfortable  seat  in  the  room,  to  do  any¬ 
thing  which  shows  indifference,  selfishness,  or  disrespect, 
is  unequivocally  vulgar  and  inadmissible. 

One  should  not  sit  with  his  back  to  a  person  without 
asking  to  be  excused. 

It  is  considered  rude  to  sit  with  the  feet  wide  apart, 
also  to  hum  or  whistle  in  suppressed  tones. 

One  should  not  stand  with  arms  akimbo,  or  do  any¬ 
thing  that  shows  disrespect,  selfishness,  or  indifference. 

Be  careful  not  to  correct  inaccuracies  in  the  statements 
of  others  or  in  their  modes  of  speech. 

The  use  of  profane  language  or  strong  expressions  is 
not  permissible. 

Chewing  tobacco  and  spitting  must  be  avoided  in  com¬ 
pany;  they  are  vulgar  in  the  extreme. 
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Adaptation. 

Conform  your  conduct  as  far  as  possible  to  the  com¬ 
pany  with  which  you  chance  to  be;  be  careful,  however, 
that  you  do  not  associate  with  improper  company.  True 
politeness  and  genuine  good  manners  often  require  a 
temporary  violation  of  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
etiquette,  in  order  that  we  may  conform  to  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  those  with  whom  we  chance  to  be  thrown. 

Administering  Reproof. 

Never  administer  reproof,  not  even  to  a  servant,  ii> 
the  presence  of  others.  It  is  unwise  to  find  fault  at 
any  time,  but  when  it  is  necessary  let  it  be  done- 
privately. 


Amateur  Musicians. 

Amateur  musicians  should  always  learn  to  play  or  sing: 
a  few  pieces  without  notes.  To  take  music  with  your 
without  a  special  invitation  to  do  so,  is  awkward,  and 
to  refuse  to  sing  or  play  when  invited  often  appears 
selfish  and  ungracious. 

Answering  Others. 

Never  answer  another  rudely  or  impatiently ;  always 
reply  courteously,  whatever  may  be  the  inconvenience  to 
yourself. 

Apologies. 

Never  refuse  an  apology  for  an  offense,  and  never 
hesitate  to  make  an  apology  at  any  time  if  it  be  due 
from  you. 
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Appropriateness  in  Dress. 

Appropriateness  is  the  test  of  taste  in  dress.  But 
true  politeness  and  gentle  courtesies  may  be  as  marked 
in  a  lady  in  calico  as  in  one  dressed  in  the  height  of 
fashion. 

Asking  a  Favor. 

Always  request,  never  demand,  a  favor.  Always 
recognize  a  favor,  even  from  an  inferior,  with  courteous 
thanks.  Do  not  put  forth  a  command  rudely,  even 
though  you  have  the  authority  to  compel  the  observance 
of  your  wishes. 


Assistance  Rendered. 

In  traveling,  any  proffered  assistance,  such  as  raising  a 
window,  lowering  a  blind,  or  lifting  a  satchel,  should  be 
.accepted  with  thanks,  but  should  never  be  made  the  pre¬ 
text  for  an  extended  conversation. 

Attention  to  Young  Persons. 

The  young  as  \tell  as  the  old  should  receive  attention, 
although  the  old  should  always  have  the  preference  when¬ 
ever  it  is  necessary  to  express  a  preference.  If  it  be  de¬ 
sirable  that  young  persons  grow  up  to  be  self-possessed 
and  at  ease,  they  should  be  treated  with  that  attention 
and  consideration  which  will  give  them  grace  of  manner 
and  conversation.  Much  of  the  awkwardness  of  youth 
is  due  to  the  neglect  and  snubbing  that  young  people  too 
often  receive,  and  consequently  expect,  at  the  hands  of 
others. 
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Attitudes. 

Do  not  loll,  lounge,  sit  cross-legged  or  sidewise;  neither 
fidget,  yawn,  bite  the  nails,  nor  twirl  the  watch-chain  or 
the  buttons  on  your  clothing,  all  of  which  betray  a  want 
of  proper  home-training,  and  manifest  the  lack  of  that 
ease  and  self-possession  which  are  so  desirable  in  a  per¬ 
son  of  culture. 


Baggage. 

When  baggage  is  packed  a  lady  is  not  expected  to- 
touch  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  servants  to  carry  every 
package  to  the  coach. 

Ball-Room  Etiquette. 

In  a  ball-room  a  gentleman  cannot  be  too  careful  not 
to  injure  the  delicate  fabrics  worn  by  ladies.  Never 
make  arrangements  for  the  next  dance  while  another 
is  in  progress.  Every  gentleman  guest  must  make  it 
a  point  to  invite  the  ladies  of  the  household  to  dance. 
A  lady  may  stop  in  a  round  dance  at  any  time,  and  the 
gentleman  will  make  no  objections.  He  finds  her  a  seat 
and  expresses  regret.  She  may  release  him  in  order  that 
he  may  find  another  partner,  but  he  should  not  accept  the 
release. 

A  gentleman  never  encircles  the  lady’s  waist  in  the 
waltz  until  the  dance  begins,  and  he  drops  his  arm  as 
soon  as  the  waltz  ends.  He  seeks  to  hold  the  lady 
lightly  and  firmly,  without  embracing  her.  A  lady  at 
a  ball  never  gives  her  bouquet,  fan,  or  gloves  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  to  hold  during  a  dance,  unless  he  be  her  husband, 
brother,  or  escort. 
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If  a  gentleman  attend  a  ball  without  a  lady,  he  should 
invite  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  household  to  dance,  and 
then  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  hostess  for 
the  benefit  of  the  “wall-flowers.” 

Baptism. 

Baptism  is  a  gratuitous  ceremony  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  but  it  is  usual  to  present  the  clergyman  some 
token  in  the  name  of  the  babe  or  to  make  a  donation  to 
the  poor  through  the  clergyman. 

Boasting. 

Never  boast  of  birth,  money,  or  friends,  or  of  any 
superior  advantages  that  may  be  yours.  If  you  have 
traveled,  do  not  introduce  that  information  into  your 
conversation  at  every  opportunity.  Any  one  with 
money,  health,  and  leisure  can  travel ;  the  only  real 
distinction  is  in  coming  home  with  enlarged  views, 
improved  tastes,  and  a  mind  freed  from  former  prej¬ 
udices. 


Borrowed  Books. 

Never  lend  to  another  a  book  that  you  have  borrowed, 
and  never  keep  a  borrowed  book  a  day  after  you  have 
finished  reading  it. 


Bridegroom. 

On  his  marriage  a  bridegroom  is  expected  to  make 
presents  to  the  servants  of  his  father-in-law’s  family, 
especially  to  those  that  have  been  particularly  attached 
to  the  bride. 
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Business-Places. 

Places  of  business  should  not  be  entered  by  ladies 
except  on  business.  When  there  they  should  ask  for 
what  is  wanted  as  explicitly  as  possible,  and  avoid 
consuming  the  time  of  a  salesman  by  examining  things 
they  do  not  expect  to  buy.  They  should  not  try  to 
cheapen  goods  or  express  disparaging  opinions  of  the 
quality;  if  the  price  or  the  material  does  not  suit,  they 
should  go  elsewhere. 

Calls. 

First  calls  must  be  returned  promptly,  even  if  the 
second  never  be  made. 

The  formal  call  is  much  abused,  because  of  its  Small¬ 
talk,  but  it  is,  after  all,  the  most  agreeable  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  mere  acquaintance  of  a  person.  Grave  discus¬ 
sions  and  weighty  subjects  are  out  of  place  during  a 
social  call,  whether  formal  or  friendly. 

Never  invite  any  one  to  remove  wraps  during  a  call ; 
not  even  the  gloves  should  be  removed.  When  call¬ 
ing  on  an  invalid  do  not  go  to  the  sick-room  until 
invited.  A  gentleman  who  is  a  confirmed  invalid  may 
receive  visits  from  a  lady  at  his  room,  but  never 
under  any  other  circumstances.  Friends  of  a  family 
should  call  upon  a  guest  as  soon  as  the  arrival  is 
known. 

When  a  caller  is  ready  to  go,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  rise  and  go,  expressing  pleasure  at  having 
found  the  friends  at  home.  A  straightforward,  busi¬ 
ness-like  withdrawal,  without  apologies  or  lingering 
remarks,  is  the  sensible  and  polite  method. 
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Card-Playing. 

Never  refuse  to  play  if  by  so  doing  you  accommo¬ 
date  others.  Never  lose  your  temper  at  cards,  and, 
above  all,  never  be  guilty  of  cheating  nor  accuse  an¬ 
other  of  having  cheated.  If  you  are  convinced  of  the 
fact,  keep  it  to  yourself  at  the  time,  but  decline  to  play 
with  the  same  individual  on  other  occasions. 


Carelessness. 

Carelessness  carried  to  a  certain  length  becomes  un¬ 
christian.  Carelessness  in  conversation  is  often  unchar¬ 
itable,  and  frequently  does  much  harm.  “It  is  not 
well,”  says  an  old  proverb,  “  to  talk  of  the  gallows  to 
a  man  whose  father  was  hanged.”  There  are  persons 
wrho  are  constantly  treading  on  the  toes  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  by  making  personal  remarks.  Such  persons  do 
not  intentionally  say  rude  things,  but  thoughtlessly 
and  carelessly  allude  to  subjects  that  are  pointed  and 
harmful. 


Children. 

Children  should  never  be  taken  out  calling  or  any¬ 
where  else  where  their  restlessness  may  disturb  others. 
Never  bring  them  into  a  drawing-room  unless  they  are 
asked  for. 

Children  are  excluded  from  all  parties  except  such  as 
are  given  for  their  particular  pleasure. 

Never  take  a  child  out  to  spend  the  day  unless  it 
has  been  included  in  the  invitation. 

Do  not  try  to  show  off  a  child’s  talents ;  you  will 
both  spoil  the  child  and  bore  your  friends. 

24 
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Children  should  not  be  permitted  to  handle  the  orna¬ 
ments  in  a  drawing-room  or  to  play  with  the  jewelry  or 
the  ornaments  of  a  visitor. 

Do  not  permit  children  to  accept  the  invitations  ex¬ 
tended  by  children  ;  wait  till  they  come  from  a  higher 
authority. 

Church. 

Never  whisper  or  make  a  noise  with  either  feet  or 
hands  in  church. 

Never  pay  any  attention  to  those  around  you  if  they 
be  noisy  or  rude. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  passing  a  book  or  a 
fan ;  a  bow  is  sufficient.  A  lady  should  never  remove 
her  gloves  at  church,  except  the  right  glove  during 
communion. 

It  is  extremely  ill  bred  to  arrive  late  at  church  or 
any  other  public  assembly. 

Civility  to  Women. 

“  Civility,”  says  Chesterfield,  “  is  particularly  due  to 
all  women;  and  remember  that  no  provocation  what¬ 
soever  can  justify  any  man  in  not  being  civil  to  every 
woman ;  and  the  greatest  man  would  justly  be  reckoned 
a  brute  if  he  were  not  civil  to  the  meanest  woman.  It  is 
due  to  their  sex,  and  is  the  only  protection  they  have 
against  superior  strength.” 

Compliance  with  the  Wishes  of  Others. 

The  well-bred  always  seek  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
others.  If  you  cannot  agree  with  the  propositions  ad- 
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vanced  in  general  conversation,  be  silent.  If  pressed 
for  your  opinion,  give  it  modestly.  Never  defend  your 
own  views  too  warmly. 

Conduct  toward  Servants. 

Conduct  toward  servants  should  always  be  dignified 
and  just,  never  petulant  or  ill-tempered,  and,  above  all* 
never  familiar. 


Congratulations. 

At  a,  wedding  it  is  not  good  etiquette  to  congratulate 
the  bride.  The  bridegroom  is  regarded  as  the  fortunate- 
person,  and  only  he  should  receive  the  congratulations. 
The  bride  should  receive  wishes  for  her  future  happi¬ 
ness. 

Conspicuous  Conduct. 

Never  attract  attention  to  yourself  by  talking  or  laugh¬ 
ing  loud  in  any  public  place. 

Contradicting  Others. 

Be  careful  how  you  defend  your  friends  in  company 
unless  the  conversation  be  addressed  to  yourself.  Re¬ 
member  that  no  one  is  perfect,  and  people  may  sometimes 
speak  the  truth,  and  that,  if  contradicted,  they  may  be 
desirous  of  justifying  themselves,  and  will  establish  what 
otherwise  may  have  been  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Conversation. 

A  clear  intonation,  a  well-chosen  phraseology,  a  logical 
habit  of  thought,  and  a  correct  accent  will  prove  of 
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inestimable  advantage  to  the  young  of  both  sexes  on 
beginning  life. 

Polite  vulgarisms  must  be  scrupulously  guarded 
against.  A  well-educated  person  proclaims  himself 
iby  the  simplicity  and  terseness  of  his  language.  In 
•conversation  the  face  should  wear  something  which  is 
akin  to  a  smile.  Always  think  before  you  speak,  as 
thus  only  can  you  acquire  a  habit  of  speaking  to  the 
purpose. 

Do  not  frequently  repeat  the  name  of  the  person  with 
'whom  you  are  conversing;  it  implies  either  the  extreme 
of  hauteur  or  familiarity.  Deference  can  always  be  bet¬ 
ter  expressed  in  the  voice,  manner,  and  countenance  than 
in  any  forms  of  words. 

Coughing,  Clearing  the  Throat,  etc. 

Coughing,  sneezing,  clearing  the  throat,  etc.,  if  done 
at  all,  should  be  done  quietly.  Sniffing  and  expectorat¬ 
ing  must  never  under  any  circumstances  be  performed  in 
society. 


Courtesies  to  Ladies. 

Always  hand  a  chair  for  a  lady,  pick  up  her  hand¬ 
kerchief  or  glove,  and  perform  any  little  service  she 
may  seem  to  require,  whether  she  be  a  friend  or  a 
stranger. 

Dancing. 

What  fencing  and  drill  are  to  a  man,  dancing  and  cal- 
isthenic  exercises  are  to  a  woman.  Every  lady  should 
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know  how  to  dance,  whether  she  intends  to  dance  in 
society  or  not,  and  the  better  her  physical  training  the 
more  graceful  will  she  be. 

Decorum. 

"Decorum,”  says  a  French  writer,  "is  nothing  less 
than  the  respect  of  one’s  self  and  of  others  brought 
to  bear  upon  every  circumstance  of  life.” 

In  all  our  relations  with  our  fellow-men,  whether 
social  or  domestic,  anything  approaching  to  coarseness, 
undue  familiarity,  or  levity  of  conduct  is  prolific  of  evih 

Dress. 

Remember  that  dress  does  not  make  a  lady  or  a  gentle¬ 
man;  in  fact,  there  are  circumstances  where  fine  feathers 
are  in  themselves  evidences  of  ill-breeding. 

One  should  never  call  upon  friends  in  reduced  cir¬ 
cumstances  dressed  in  the  gorgeousness  of  an  expensive 
wardrobe. 

A  woman  of  good  taste  will  make  dress  neither  her 
first  nor  her  last  object  in  life.  She  will  remember  that 
no  wife  will  betray  that  total  indifference  for  her  hus¬ 
band’s  taste  which  is  implied  in  the  neglect  of  her 
appearance,  and  she  will  also  remember  that  to  dress 
consistently  and  tastefully  is  one  of  the  duties  which 
she  owes  to  society. 

The  fashion  of  dress  is  of  to-day,  but  the  aesthetics  of 
dress  are  for  all  time.  No  matter  to  what  absurd  lengths 
fashion  may  go,  a  woman  of  taste  will  ever  avoid  ex¬ 
tremes  that  approach  the  ridiculous. 
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Driving. 

When  a  gentleman  drives  out  with  a  lady  lie  must 
take  care  that  the  carriage  is  so  placed  that  the  lady 
may  get  in  easily  without  soiling  heV  dress.  Cushions, 
•carriage-robes,  etc.  must  all  be  provided.  The  direction, 
the  irait,  and  the  length  of  time  must  all  be  deferred  to 
the  lady’s  pleasure. 

When  driving  with  a  gentleman  friend  it  is  customary 
to  offer  the  reins  to  him,  though  the  courtesy  may  not  be 
jiccepted  except  in  the  case  of  a  long  drive. 

If  a  gentleman  friend  offer  you  a  seat  in  his  carriage, 
it  is  polite  for  you  to  ask  him  to  be  seated  first,  but  if 
he  persists  in  extending  the  courtesy  to  you,  accept  it 
and  precede  him. 

A  gentleman  should  never  put  his  arm  on  the  back  of 
a  seat  occupied  bv  a  lady. 

If  a  lady  leave  a  carriage,  and  the  gentleman  remain  to 
await  her  return,  he  should  alight  to  assist  her  out,  and 
again  to  assist  her  in. 

In  quitting  a  carriage  a  gentleman  always  assists  the 
ladies  in  alighting,  even  though  there  be  a  footman  to 
open  the  door. 

Duty  toward  Servants. 

Never  apologize  for  asking  a  servant  to  do  what  it  is 
his  duty  to  do.  If  you  are  a  guest  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and  make  extra  trouble  for  the  servants,  it  is 
proper  for  you  to  make  them  a  present  of  money  on 
your  departure. 

Gentlemen  should  give  money  to  men-servants  and 
ladies  to  female  servants,  but  if  a  gentleman  visit  where 
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there  are  only  female  servants  he  may  make  a  present  to 
them. 

It  is  so  much  the  custom  to  fee  servants  at  hotels  that 
to  get  the  best  attention  from  them  it  is  necessary  in 
many  cases  to  fee  them. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  often  give  a  fee  to  the  attend¬ 
ants  in  the  dressing-room  at  a  ball  or  a  party. 

While  visiting  at  the  house  of  a  friend  the  visitor 
uses  the  friend’s  servants  as  his  or  her  own  so  far  as 
personal  wants  are  concerned,  but  is  careful  not  to  be 
too  exacting;. 


Eating. 

Never  when  eating  smack  the  lips,  or  make  any  noises 
in  the  mouth  or  the  throat,  or  pick  the  teeth,  or  put  the 
fingers  in  the  mouth,  or  wipe  the  fingers  on  the  table¬ 
cloth,  or  try  to  speak  when  the  mouth  is  full,  or  slip 
back  sleeves  and  cuffs  as  if  about  to  engage  in  a 
combat. 

Never  eat  all  that  is  on  your  plate,  or  scrape  it  or 
wipe  it  with  bread. 

Never  stretch  the  feet  or  the  legs  under  the  table,  so 
as  to  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the  person  sitting 
•opposite. 

In  refusing  a  dish  say  simply,  “  No,  thank  you.”  Any 
comments  on  the  food  by  either  hostess  or  guests  are  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  place. 


Eccentricity. 

A  late  work  on  etiquette  says  :  “  Do  not  put  on  a  show 
of  eccentricity  for  effect.  If  you  really  are  eccentric  in 
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your  character,  you  may  not  be  able  to  help  it,  but  you? 
should  do  what  you  can  to  disguise  the  fact  in  gen¬ 
eral  society,  unless  the  very  doing  so  seems  to  bring 
out  your  eccentricity  all  the  more,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case.” 

Egotism. 

All  egotism  must  be  banished  from  the  drawing-room.. 
Never  make  family,  wealth,  personal  affairs,  or  hob¬ 
bies  the  topic  of  conversation.  People  meet  in  society- 
not  to  make  a  display  of  themselves,  but  to  contribute 
and  receive  as  much  rational  entertainment  as  their  own 
accomplishments  and  those  of  others  can  afford. 

Any  display  of  egotism  in  conversation  is  as  unpar- 
donably  selfish  as  is  the  monoply  of  place  in  sitting  or 
the  precedence  of  place  in  walking. 

Etiquette  of  Shopping. 

Never  lounge  over  a  counter  or  push  aside  or  crowd 
another  person,  and  never  take  hold  of  a  piece  of  goods 
that  another  is  examining. 

Never  call  a  clerk  who  is  waiting  on  some  one  else,, 
and  do  not  give  unnecessary  trouble  by  calling  for  goods 
that  you  do  not  want. 

Be  careful  not  to  injure  goods  by  handling.  Decide- 
at  once  upon  what  you  want,  or  make  way  for  others, 
and  then  take  your  time. 

Extravagance  of  Language. 

Anything  approaching  to  extravagance  in  conversation 
is  objectionable.  We  should  ascertain  the  precise  mean- 
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ing  of  the  words  we  employ,  and  employ  those  only  at 
the  right  time. 

The  extravagant  expressions  used  by  so  many,  and 
particularly  by  young  people,  are  meaningless,  and 
therefore  disgusting,  having  neither  novelty  nor  wit 
to  recommend  them.  Extravagance  in  language  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  extravagance  in  any  other 
direction.  In  all  cases  it  calls  forth  criticism. 

Familiarity. 

Never  address  a  mere  acquaintance  by  his  Christian 
name ;  he  will  take  offense  at  your  presumption.  No¬ 
lady  will  speak  of  a  gentleman  or  to  him  without  the 
customary  prefix  “  Mr.” 


Flattery. 

Never  indulge  in  flattery  ;  it  is  only  another  form 
of  hypocrisy,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will  show  its  true- 
motive. 

If  you  find  yourself  flattered,  seem  not  to  hear  or 
understand,  but  maintain  a  quiet  dignity.  Any  ex¬ 
pression  of  pleasure  will  only  incur  the  contempt  of 
the  flatterer. 


Formality. 

Formality  is  at  all  times  to  be  preferred  to  familiar¬ 
ity,  for  the  latter  offends  the  sensitive  and  refined.  Even 
among  intimate  friends  a  certain  degree  of  reserve  should 
always  be  maintained,  in  order  to  preserve  the  intimacy 
free  from  undesirable  familiarity  and  liberty  of  speech 
and  action. 
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Funerals. 

When  invitations  to  a  funeral  are  given  through  the 
newspapers  only,  it  is  customary  to  add  the  words, 
u  without  further  notice .” 

In  foreign  countries  it  is  a  beautiful  custom  to  select 
young  children  dressed  in  white  as  the  pall-bearers  for 
infants  and  children.  White  plumes  should  be  used  on 
the  hearse  for  young  children,  and  black  ones  for  mar¬ 
ried  or  elderly  people. 

Gesticulation. 

Gesticulations  in  conversation  are  always  in  bad  taste. 
Declamation  is  one  thing,  and  conversation  another. 

Gifts. 

A  gift  should  always  be  valued  for  something  more 
than  its  mere  price.  There  should  be  some  pleasant 
association  connected  with  it  to  make  the  gift  precious. 

Emerson  says :  “Our  tokens  of  love  are,  for  the  most 
part,  barbarous,  cold,  and  lifeless,  because  they  do  not 
represent  our  life.  The  only  gift  is  a  portion  of  thyself. 
Therefore,  let  the  farmer  give  his  corn ;  the  miner,  a 
gem;  the  sailor,  coral  and  shells;  the  painter,  his  pic¬ 
ture  ;  and  the  poet,  his  poem.” 

Rich  persons  must  beware  how  they  give  to  the  poor, 
lest  the  pride  of  the  latter  be  hurt ;  and  if  we  be  poor 
we  must  give  to  the  visitor  something  that  has  cost  our 
time,  our  affection,  or  our  talents  to  make  precious. 

A  gift  must  never  be  made  with  the  expectation  of  a 
return.  Never  make  any  allusion  to  a  present  that  you 
have  made.  Do  not  even  seem  to  recognize  it  when 
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you  see  it  again.  Do  not  overvalue  nor  undervalue  a 
gift  that  you  proffer;  if  it  be  valueless  you  must  not 
offer  it.  The  only  gifts  permitted  between  ladies  and 
gentlemen  not  relatives  or  engaged  are  books,  perfumes, 
flowers,  music,  and  confectionery.  A  married  lady  may 
accept  a  present  from  a  gentleman  who  is  indebted  to 
her  for  hospitality,  but  a  married  lady  should  make  a 
present  to  a  gentleman  only  in  the  name  of  herself 
and  her  husband. 


Gracefulness. 

Every  well-bred  man  and  woman  should  aim  to  be 
graceful.  Gracefulness  may  be  attained  only  by  the  aid 
of  the  drill-master,  for  physical  education  is  as  indis¬ 
pensable  at  the  present  day  as  is  the  culture  of  the 
intellect. 

A  gentleman  should  know  how  to  fence,  box,  ride, 
shoot,  swim,  and  play  at  billiards. 

Awkward  men  and  women  betray  themselves  with 
every  movement.  A  graceful  carriage  adds  not  a  little 
to  a  prepossessing  manner,  which  in  itself  is  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  no  little  value. 

Habits  to  be  Avoided. 

Never  slam  doors  or  walk  noisily  on  entering  a 
room. 

Do  not  handle  the  ornaments  of  a  house  at  which 
you  are  calling.  Such  things  should  be  looked  at, 
but  never  examined. 

Do  not  lean  your  head  against  the  wall  or  on  delicate 
laces  or  dainty  tidies  of  any  kind;  a  lounging  attitude 
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is  always  out  of  place  except  in  the  privacy  of  your 
own  room. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  the  disgusting 
habits  of  scratching  the  head,  picking  the  teeth,  clean¬ 
ing  finger-nails,  or  picking  the  nose  in  the  presence  of 
others.  Parents,  guardians,  and  teachers  cannot  be  too 
careful  to  suppress  such  habits  when  children  are 
young. 


Habits  to  be  Observed. 

Always  answer  a  civil  question  politely  and  cheerfully. 

Accept  an  apology  when  offered,  and  acknowledge  a 
favor  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  extended. 

Observe  that  sense  of  honor  when  conversing  with 
children  and  servants  which  you  would  in  conversation 
with  your  equals.  Never  question  the  former  on  the 
affairs  of  the  family  or  on  any  subject  that  demands 
secrecy. 

When  asked  to  do  a  favor  for  another,  do  so  promptly 
and  in  a  cheerful  manner,  thus  doubling  the  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  and  establishing  for  your¬ 
self  the  reputation  of  having  an  obliging  disposition.. 

Hotel  Hints. 

In  ordering  dishes  at  a  hotel  decide  quickly  and  order 
promptly.  It  is  not  well  bred  to  take  a  novel  to  the 
table,  but  a  newspaper  may  be  read  at  breakfast. 

A  lady  must  not  enter  into  any  conversation  with  a 
stranger,  though  she  may  receive  any  slight  courtesy 
that  a  stranger  may  proffer. 

Loud  laughing  and  talking  are  always  unladylike,  but 
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particularly  so  at  a  hotel  or  in  any  public  place,  because 
it  attracts  unwonted  attention,  which  is  sure  to  subject  a 
lady  to  severe  censure. 

Friendly  greetings  may  be  exchanged  at  table  or  in 
parlors,  but  an  acquaintance  formed  between  ladies  at 
a  hotel  ends  there,  unless  the  parties  choose  to  carry 
it  farther. 

A  lady  staying  alone  at  a  hotel  should  dress  in  a  mod¬ 
est,  unostentatious  manner,  and  always  appropriately  to 
the  hour  of  the  day. 

Ladies  should  never  linger  in  the  halls  of  a  hotel: 
if  a  carriage  is  wanted,  ring  for  a  servant,  who  will  see 
that  it  is  brought  to  the  ladies’  entrance.  A  lady  should 
never  pass  into  a  hotel  through  the  gentlemen’s  entrance 
or  the  reception-room.  ■ 

Any  display  of  ill  manners  in  a  hotel-parlor  is  as 
improper  as  it  would  be  in  the  parlor  of  a  friend. 

Improprieties. 

To  use  a  foreign  phrase,  and  then  translate  it,  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  your  listeners  are  ignorant. 

To  lean  heavily  on  the  table  and  to  tip  a  chair  to  and 
fro  are  awkward  habits. 

To  write  your  comments  in  a  borrowed  book  is  rude. 

No  gentleman  smelling  of  wine  or  tobacco  should  enter 
the  presence  of  a  lady. 

It  is  rude  and  digusting  to  go  into  company  with  the 
breath  tainted  by  eating  onions,  garlic,  cheese,  or  any 
other  strongly-flavored  food. 

Card-baskets  are  often  exposed  in  a  drawing-room,  but 
siio  lady  or  gentleman  should  examine  their  contents. 
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All  noisy  or  abrupt  movements  should  be  avoided. 

A  card  with  a  photograph  portrait  on  it  is  a  vul¬ 
garism. 

Looking  over  the  shoulder  of  another  is  rude. 

Never  talk  polities  or  religion  in  a  public  conveyance. 

Punning  is  always  to  be  avoided;  an  inveterate  punster 
is  an  inveterate  bore. 

Nicknames  are  not  recognized  in  good  society. 

To  eat  confectionery  or  chew  gum  while  in  the  street 
is  a  sign  of  low  breeding. 

To  cross  the  street  between  the  carriages  of  a  funeral 
is  disrespectful. 

Never  pass  a  plate  at  table  with  your  knife  and  fork 
on  it. 

Personality  in  conversation  is  always  ill-bred. 
Insincerity. 

Next  to  hypocrisy  is  the  fashionable  habit  of  insin¬ 
cerity.  No  compliment  or  act  that  bears  insincerity  on 
the  face  of  it  is  a  compliment  or  a  favor  at  all,  but  rather 
an  insult  as  well  as  an  injury  to  the  person  thus  compli¬ 
mented.  It  is  a  libel  on  good  society  that  its  members 
are  necessarily  insincere,  that  policy  is  the  mask  that 
must  be  worn  by  all  that  would  enter  its  precincts,  and 
that  truth  and  candor  are  unknown  except  as  old-time 
hobbies  of  old  fogies  who  are  too  truthful  to  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  modern  insincerity  in  order  to  get  along 
smoothly  in  the  world. 

Introductions. 

In  giving  introductions  always  pronounce  the  full 
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name ;  as,  “  Mrs.  Welsh ,  allow  me  to  introduce  my  cousin, 
Howard  Sanders”  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  “  My 
cousin  Howard”  as  that  would  leave  the  lady  in  doubt 
by  what  name  to  address  the  gentleman. 

Never  introduce  persons  in  a  public  conveyance,  or  in 
any  public  place  where  it  would  make  the  parties  un¬ 
pleasantly  conspicuous. 

If  an  introduction  be  secured  by  you  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  favor,  you  are  not  thereby  entitled  to  sub¬ 
sequent  recognition. 

Should  two  persons  that  are  acknowledged  enemies  be 
introduced  at  the  house  of  a  common  friend,  they  must 
acknowledge  the  introduction  pleasantly,  and  while  there 
they  must  treat  each  other  with  respect  for  the  sake  of 
their  common  friend. 

When  introducing  two  gentlemen,  address  the  elder  or 
the  superior,  as,  u Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  friend, 
Mr.  Roland — Mr.  Roland,  Mr.  Johnson,”  or  the  follow¬ 
ing  form  may  be  used :  “  Mr.  Johnson,  allow  me  to 
introduce  to  you  my  friend,  Mr.  Roland.” 

When  introducing  a  lady  and  a  gentleman,  always 
introduce  the  gentleman  to  the  lady,  as  the  inferior  to 
the  superior,  unless  the  gentleman  be  somewhat  more 
advanced  in  age. 

When  several  persons  are  introduced  to  one,  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  the  name  of  the  one  only  once ;  as, 
“Mr.  Roberts,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Mrs.  Fielding, 
Mr.  Fielding,  Miss  Levan,  Mr.  Arnold  ”  etc. 

Letters  of  introduction  should  seldom  be  given  to  per¬ 
sons  asking  favors,  and  never  unless  the  person  addressed 
is  under  great  obligations  to  the  writer. 
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Intrusions. 

Never  intrude  yourself  upon  the  privacy  of  others  at 
unseasonable  hours.  No  matter  how  great  the  intimacy 
between  persons  or  families,  there  are  moments  when  it 
is  desirable  to  be  alone;  and  they  are  rude  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  who  do  not  respect  the  sacredness  and  privacy  of 
home-relations,  but  who  intrude  themselves  upon  others 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

Unless  you  yourself  are  anxious  to  transact  business, 
do  not  intrude  upon  the  business-hours  of  any  one,  for 
your  presence  is  certainly  a  hindrance,  even  though 
politeness  may  prevent  the  individual  from  manifest¬ 
ing  any  annoyance. 

There  are  intrusions  of  manner  as  well  as  of  act:  the 
private  property  of  others  should  be  so  sacredly  regarded 
by  every  one  that  no  curiosity  could  tempt  any  one  to  pry 
into  letters,  desks,  packets,  trunks,  or  any  other  belong¬ 
ings  of  other  people. 

No  private  room,  even  if  unoccupied,  should  be  en¬ 
tered  without  knocking,  and  only  then  when  duty  re¬ 
quires  it.  Were  a  habit  of  carefulness  in  this  respect 
engendered  early  in  life,  there  would  be  fewer  Paul 
Prys  in  the  world,  and  in  consequence  there  would  be 
less  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  others. 

Thus  curiosity,  first  displayed  in  little  things,  becomes 
a  habit  so  strong  that  with  extended  spheres  of  life  it  too 
often  widens  the  circle  of  its  inquisitiveness,  and  meddles 
with  the  affairs  of  men,  government,  and  nations — a  tend¬ 
ency  to  which  there  seems  to  be  no  limit,  but  which  fre¬ 
quently  terminates  in  the  cell  of  the  felon  or  on  the 
gallows  of  the  criminal. 
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Invitations. 

A  verbal  invitation  to  a  dinner  implies  a  very  informal 
■occasion,  with  plain  dressing,  early  hours,  and  a  small 
company. 

Neither  hostess  nor  guest  may  accept  invitations  which 
do  not  include  the  other. 

Invitations  to  any  kind  of  entertainment  should  be 
issued  a  week  or  ten  days  in  advance.  Acceptance  or 
regret  must  be  sent  promptly,  and  all  social  obligations 
should  be  canceled  at  as  early  an  opportunity  as  possible. 

Jesting.  • 

Joking  and  jesting  of  all  kinds  should  be  abolished 
from  the  conversation  and  the  society  of  the  refined. 

Never  play  a  practical  joke  upon  any  one,  or  answer 
u  serious  remark  in  a  flippant  tone.  “  Many  a  true  word 
is  spoken  in  jest,”  and  a  conversation  that  begins  in  a 
jesting  tone  often  ends  seriously  in  earnest. 

It  is  a  dangerous  experiment,  evTen  between  the  most 
intimate,  to  indulge  in  a  joking  style  of  conversation,  for, 
light  as  the  words  may  be,  they  often  convey  a  shadow 
of  truth  that  rankles  deep.  Sincerity  in  conversation  is 
as  desirable  at  all  times  as  is  sincerity  of  manner. 

Justice  to  Others. 

Do  not  try  to  elevate  yourself  by  disparaging  others, 
for,  however  well  you  may  succeed  for  a  time,  you  will 
eventually  be  discovered  in  your  true  colors. 

Christian  charity,  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  good 
society,  demands  that  we  do  justice  to  others  in  the  esti¬ 
mate  that  we  place  upon  their  opinions  and  their  actions. 
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The  Golden  Rule  particularly  hinges  upon  this  social  as- 
well  as  religious  duty. 


Kissing. 

Kissing  in  public  or  in  greetings  should  be  confined 
to  gushing  school-girls  and  to  very  intimate  friends. 
Giving  the  hand  is  sufficiently  cordial.  Sensible  people- 
readily  distinguish  between  real  warm-heartedness  and 
gushing  demonstrativeness.  Even  between  intimate 
friends,  if  in  any  wise  public,  it  is  a  vulgar  parade  of 
affection.  Those  who  offer  this  familiar  salute  to  ladies- 
on  first  introduction,  or  to  casual  acquaintances,  can  make 
no  claim  to  good  breeding.  Only  the  rude  and  uncultured 
greet  each  other  with  a  familiar  slap  on  the  shoulder  or  a*, 
poke  in  the  ribs. 

Kissing  has  various  significations,  according  to  the- 
degree  of  intimacy  and  the  manner  of  bestowing,  but 
these  are  seldom  observed.  A  kiss  on  the  brow  former¬ 
ly  signified  admiration ;  on  the  cheek,  esteem  ;  on  the 
mouth,  affection ;  on  the  hand,  respect.  The  last  is 
still  observed  in  some  foreign  countries,  but  the  tend¬ 
ency  in  America  is  to  repression  rather  than  to  ex¬ 
pression  of  regard. 

Among  uncivilized  nations  the  kiss  is  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  demonstration.  The  Bedouin  kisses  the  hem  of 
your  garment  ;  the  natives  of  the  Tonga  Islands  kiss  the 
soles  of  their  chieftain’s  feet ;  the  ancient  Romans  threw 
kisses  to  their  gods;  but  with  advanced  civilization  and. 
refinement  the  kiss  has  lost  much  of  its  former  signifi- 
cance,  and  it  is  now  as  often  the  manifestation  of  hypoc¬ 
risy  as  it  is  the  pledge  of  affection. 
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Laughter. 

Loud  laughing  or  talking  in  the  street  or  any  public' 
place  or  conveyance  is  extremely  ill  bred,  and  no  lady 
will  be  guilty  of  such  an  indiscretion. 

Loud,  boisterous  laughing  is  objectionable  on  the' 
part  of  a  well-bred  lady,  even  in  the  privacy  of  her 
own  home. 

Laughing  in  advance  of  the  wit  of  what  one  is  about 
to  say  is  silly. 

Looks. 

To  look  pleasant  and  cheerful  is  a  duty  we  all  owe  to 
others.  We  are  bound  to  listen  with  at  least  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  interest  to  even  the  most  inveterate  proser  that 
fastens  upon  us  in  society,  to  smile  at  a  twice-told  tale, 
and  to  make  such  minor  self-sacrifices  as  good  manners 
and  good  feeling  demand.  We  should  always  look  at 
the  person  that  addresses  us,  and  listen  deferentially  to 
whatever  is  said. 

An  English  author  says :  “  We  should  never  speak  to 
an  acquaintance  without  a  smile  in  our  eyes.”  The  im¬ 
passive  face  and  vacant  expression  which  mark  the  bow 
of  the  indifferent  or  stupid  are  not  more  chilling  than 
the  broad  smile  which  degenerates  into  a  grin  is  ridic¬ 
ulous  and  absurd. 


Maxims. 

It  would  be  well  for  every  one  to  memorize  the  fol¬ 
lowing  maxims : 

u  Never  speak  of  a  man’s  virtues  before  his  face,  or 
of  his  faults  behind  his  back.” 
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“  In  private,  watch  your  thoughts  •  in  your  family, 
Watch  your  temper;  in  society,  watch  your  tongue.” 

Mr.  Sparks  in  his  biography  of  Washington  has 
-recorded  a  collection  of  Washington’s  directions  for 
^personal  conduct.  If  we  are  to  accept  these  maxims 
as  the  rule  of  conduct  in  so  admirable  and  unexcep¬ 
tionable  a  life  as  that  of  Washington,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  youth  of  the  present  day  make  them  the  con¬ 
trolling  influence  of  their  lives : 

“  1.  Every  action  in  company  ought  to  be  with  some 
*sign  of  respect  to  those  present. 

“  2.  In  the  presence  of  others  sing  not  to  yourself 
with  a  humming  voice,  nor  drum  with  your  fingers  or 
feet. 

u  3.  Speak  not  when  others  speak,  sit  not  when  others 
stand,  and  walk  not  when  others  stop. 

“4.  Turn  not  your  back  to  others,  especially  in  speak¬ 
ing;  jog  not  the  table  or  desk  on  which  another  reads  or 
writes ;  lean  not  on  any  one. 

“  5.  Be  no  flatterer,  neither  play  with  any  one  that 
delights  not  to  be  played  with. 

“  6.  Read  no  letters,  books,  or  papers  in  company,  but 
when  there  is  a  necessity  for  doing  it  you  must  not  leave. 
Come  not  near  the  books  or  writings  of  any  one  so  as  to 
read  them  unasked ;  also  look  not  nigh  when  another  is 
writing  a  letter. 

“  7.  Let  your  countenance  be  pleasant,  but  in  serious 
matters  somewhat  grave. 

“  8.  Show  not  yourself  glad  at  the  misfortune  of  an¬ 
other,  though  he  were  your  enemy. 

“  9.  They  that  are  in  dignity  or  office  have  in  all  places 
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precedency,  but  whilst  they  are  young  they  ought  to  re¬ 
spect  those  that  are  their  equals  in  birth  or  other  qualities,, 
though  they  have  no  public  charge. 

“  10.  It  is  good  manners  to  prefer  them  to  whom  we 
speak  before  ourselves,  especially  if  they  be  above  us, 
with  whom  in  no  sort  we  ought  to  begin. 

“11.  Let  your  discourse  with  men  of  business  be  short 
and  comprehensive. 

“12.  In  visiting  the  sick  do  not  presently  play  the 
physician  if  you  be  not  knowing  therein. 

“  13.  In  writing  or  speaking  give  to  every  person  his 
due  title,  according  to  his  degree  and  the  custom  of  the 
place. 

“  14.  Strive  not  with  your  superiors  in  argument, 
but  always  submit  your  judgment  to  others  with 
modesty. 

“  15.  Undertake  not  to  teach  your  equal  in  the  art  he 
himself  professes ;  it  savors  of  arrogancy. 

“  16.  When  a  man  does  all  he  can,  though  it  succeeds 
not  well  blame  not  him  that  did  it. 

“  17.  Being  to  advise  or  reprehend  any  one,  consider 
whether  it  ought  to  be  in  public  or  in  private,  presently 
or  at  some  other  time,  also  in  what  terms  to  do  it ;  and 
in  reproving  show  no  signs  of  choler,  but  do  it  with 
sweetness  and  mildness. 

“  18.  Mock  not  nor  jest  at  anything  of  importance; 
break  no  jests  that  are  sharp  or  biting;  and  if  you  de¬ 
liver  anything  witty  or  pleasant,  abstain  from  laughing 
thereat  yourself. 

“19.  Wherein  you  reprove  another  be  unblamable 
yourself,  for  example  is  more  prevalent  than  precept. 
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“  20.  Use  no  reproachful  language  against  any  one, 
neither  curses  nor  revilings. 

“21.  Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports  to  the 
disparagement  of  any  one. 

“  22.  In  your  apparel  be  modest,  and  endeavor  to  ac¬ 
commodate  nature  rather  than  procure  admiration.  Keep 
to  the  fashion  of  your  equals,  such  as  are  civil  and  orderly, 
with  respect  to  time  and  place. 

“  23.  Play  not  the  peacock,  looking  everywhere 
about  you  to  see  if  you  be  well  decked,  if  your  shoes 
fit  well,  if  your  stockings  set  neatly  and  your  clothes 
handsomely. 

“  24.  Associate  yourself  with  men  of  good  quality  if 
you  esteem  your  own  reputation,  for  it  is  better  to  be 
alone  than  in  bad  company. 

“  25.  Let  your  conversation  be  without  malice  or  envy, 
for  it  is  a  sign  of  tractable  and  commendable  nature ;  and 
in  all  cases  of  passion  admit  reason  to  govern. 

“  26.  Be  not  immodest  in  urging  your  friend  to  discover 
a  secret. 

“27.  Utter  not  base  and  frivolous  things  amongst 
grown  and  learned  men,  nor  very  difficult  questions 
or  subjects  amongst  the  ignorant,  nor  things  hard  to 
be  believed. 

“28.  Speak  not  of  doleful  things  in  time  of  mirth 
nor  at  the  table.  Speak  not  of  melancholy  things,  as 
death  and  wounds;  and  if  others  mention  them,  change, 
if  you  can,  the  discourse.  Tell  not  your  dreams  but  to 
your  intimate  friends. 

“  29.  Break  not  a  jest  when  none  take  pleasure  in 
mirth.  Laugh  not  aloud,  nor  at  all  without  occasion. 
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Deride  no  man’s  misfortunes,  though  there  seem  to  be 
«ome  cause. 

“30.  Speak  not  injurious  words,  neither  in  jest  nor 
earnest.  Scoff  at  none,  although  they  give  occasion. 

“31.  Be  not  forward,  but  friendly  and  courteous — the 
first  to  salute,  hear,  and  answer;  and  be  not  pensive  when 
it  is  time  to  converse. 

“  32.  Detract  not  from  others,  but  neither  be  excessive 
in  commending. 

“  33.  Go  not  thither  where  you  know  not  whether  you 
shall  be  welcome  or  not.  Give  not  advice  without  being 
asked ;  and  when  desired,  do  it  briefly. 

“34.  If  two  contend  together,  take  not  the  part  of 
-either  unconstrained,  and  be  not  obstinate  in  your  opin¬ 
ion ;  in  things  indifferent  be  of  the  major  side. 

“35.  Reprehend  not  the  imperfection  of  others,  for 
that  belongs  to  parents,  masters,  and  superiors. 

“  36.  Gaze  not  on  the  marks  or  blemishes  of  others, 
and  ask  not  how  they  came.  What  you  may  speak  in 
secret  to  your  friend  deliver  not  before  others. 

“  37.  Speak  not  in  an  unknown  tongue  in  company, 
but  in  your  own  language;  and  that  as  those  of  qual¬ 
ity  do,  and  not  as  the  vulgar.  Sublime  matters  treat 
seriously. 

“38.  Think  before  you  speak;  pronounce  not  imper¬ 
fectly,  nor  bring  out  your  words  too  hastily,  but  orderly 
and  distinctly. 

“39.  When  another  speaks,  be  attentive  yourself,  and 
disturb  not  the  audience.  If  any  hesitate  in  his  words, 
help  him  not,  nor  prompt  him  without  being  desired ;  in¬ 
terrupt  him  not,  nor  answer  him  till  his  speech  be  ended. 
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“40.  Treat  with  men  at  fit  times  about  business,  and 
whisper  not  in  the  company  of  others. 

“41.  Make  no  comparisons  ;  and  if  any  of  the  com¬ 
pany  be  commended  for  any  brave  act  of  virtue,  commend 
not  another  for  the  same. 

“  42.  Be  not  apt  to  relate  news  if  you  know  not  the 
truth  thereof.  In  discoursing  of  things  you  have  heard 
name  not  your  author  always.  A  secret  discover  not. 

“43.  Be  not  curious  to  know  the  affairs  of  others, 
neither  approach  to  those  that  speak  in  private. 

“44.  Undertake  not  what  you  cannot  perform,  but  be 
careful  to  keep  your  promise. 

“  45.  When  you  deliver  a  matter,  do  it  without  passion 
and  indiscretion,  however  mean  the  person  may  be  von  do¬ 
it  to. 

“  46.  When  your  superiors  talk  to  anybody,  hear  them ; 
neither  speak  nor  laugh. 

“  47.  In  disputes  be  not  so  desirous  to  overcome  as  not 
to  give  liberty  to  each  one  to  deliver  his  opinion,  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  judgment  of  the  major  part,  especially  if  they 
are  judges  of  the  dispute. 

“48.  Be  not  tedious  in  discourse;  make  not  many 
digressions,  nor  repeat  often  the  same  matter  of  dis¬ 
course. 

“49.  Speak  no  evil  of  the  absent,  for  it  is  unjust. 

“  50.  Be  not  angry  at  table,  whatever  happens;  and  if 
you  have  reason  to  be  so,  show  it  not :  put  on  a  cheerful 
countenance,  especially  if  there  be  strangers,  for  good- 
lmmor  makes  one  dish  a  feast. 

“51.  Set  not  yourself  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table;, 
but  if  it  be  vour  due,  or  the  master  of  the  house  will 
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have  it  so,  contend  not,  lest  you  should  trouble  the  com¬ 
pany. 

“  52.  When  you  speak  of  God  or  his  attributes,  let  it 
be  seriously,  in  reverence  and  honor,  and  obey  your  nat¬ 
ural  parents. 

“  53.  Let  your  recreations  be  manful,  not  sinful. 

“  54.  Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little 
spark  of  celestial  fire  called  conscience.” 

The  quaint  style  of  the  foregoing  does  not  in  the  least 
detract  from  the  solid  worth  of  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  every  line. 

Below  are  given  also  the  alphabetic  maxims  of  Baron 
Rothschild,  who  had  them  framed  and  hung  in  a  conspic¬ 
uous  place  in  his  banking-house  : 

“Attend  carefully  to  the  details  of  your  business. 

Be  prompt  in  all  things. 

Consider  well,  then  decide  positively. 

Dare  to  do  right ;  fear  to  do  wrong. 

Endure  trials  patiently. 

Fight  life’s  battle  patiently,  manfully. 

Go  not  into  the  society  of  the  vicious. 

Hold  integrity  sacred. 

Injure  not  another’s  integrity  or  business. 

Join  hands  only  with  the  virtuous. 

Keep  your  mind  from  evil  thoughts. 

Lie  not  for  any  consideration. 

Make  few  acquaintances. 

Never  try  to  appear  what  you  are  not. 

Observe  good  manners. 

Pay  your  debts  promptly. 
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Question  not  the  veracity  of  a  friend. 

Respect  the  counsel  of  your  parents. 

Sacrifice  money  rather  than  principle. 

Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,  intoxicating  drinks. 
Use  your  leisure  time  for  improvement. 

Venture  not  upon  the  threshold  of  wrong. 

Watch  carefully  over  your  passions. 

Extend  to  every  one  a  kindly  salutation. 

Yield  not  to  discouragements. 

Zealously  labor  for  the  right, 

&  success  is  yours.” 


Memory. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  polite  without  cultivating  a  good 
memory.  The  absent-minded  or  self-absorbed  person 
who  forgets  the  name  of  his  next-door  neighbor,  recalls 
unlucky  topics,  confuses  the  personal  relationships  of 
his  acquaintances,  speaks  of  the  dead  as  if  living,  talks 
■of  people  in  their  hearing,  and  so  on,  without  being 
guilty  of  the  least  malevolent  intention,  is  sure  to 
make  enemies  for  himself  and  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
others. 

A  good  memory  is  the  high  road  not  only  to  worldly 
success,  but  also  to  that  better  sort  of  success  to  which 
we  all  rightly  aspire — namely,  that  of  winning  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  all  worthy  people. 

A  good  memory  for  names  and  faces,  and  a  self-pos¬ 
sessed  manner,  are  necessary  to  all  that  desire  to  make  a 
favorable  impression  in  society.  Cultivate  a  good  mem¬ 
ory,  therefore,  if  you  wish  to  say  pleasant  things  and 
avoid  disagreeable  ones. 


» 
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Mention  of  Husband  or  Wife. 

Never  speak  of  your  husband  or  of  your  wife  by  the 
Christian  name  only.  It  is  not  even  allowable  to  men¬ 
tion  them  as  “  my  wife  ”  or  “  my  husband/’  but  each 

should  be  spoken  of  as  Mr. - or  Mrs. - ■,  except, 

perhaps,  in  the  presence  of  the  immediate  family. 

Moderation  in  Speaking. 

Always  express  your  own  opinions  with  modesty,  and 
if  called  upon  defend  them,  but  without  that  warmth 
which  may  lead  to  hard  feelings.  Never  enter  into 
argument.  Having  spoken  your  mind,  and  thus  shown 
that  you  are  not  afraid  to  express  your  belief  or  opinion, 
drop  the  subject  and  lead  to  some  other  topic.  It  is  a 
sign  of  vulgarity  to  use  stronger  expressions  than  the 
occasion  justifies. 

Noticing  Peculiarities. 

Never  seem  to  notice  by  word  or  glance  or  gesture  the 
deformity  of  another.  Any  peculiarity,  whether  phys¬ 
ical  or  mental,  should  be  sacred  from  the  attention  or 
the  remarks  of  others. 

Stammering,  stuttering,  lisping,  or  any  other  defect 
of  speech  is  aggravated  by  being  observed  in  any  way, 
because  such  defects  are  chiefly  of  a  nervous  tendency, 
and  whatever  affects  the  nervous  system  increases  the 
defect. 


Ostentation. 

Ostentatious  displays  of  any  kind,  whether  of  worldly 
possessions,  personal  beauty,  or  mental  attainments,  are 
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disgusting  to  a  refined  mind.  They  are  an  aggravated 
form  of  egotism,  which  is  at  all  times  disagreeable. 

Any  show  of  personal  merit  loses  the  end  it  seeks,  for 
it  secures  only  the  contempt  and  censure  of  those  whose 
admiration  it  covets.  Modesty  and  hupiility  of  thought 
and  act  secure  for  their  possessor  that  appreciation  which 
those  who  are  inclined  to  be  ostentatious  can  never  hope, 
to  attain. 


Perfumes. 

It  is  in  bad  taste  for  a  lady  to  use  strong  perfumes.  A. 
hint  of  delicate  perfume  is  quite  enough. 

PERSONALITY. 

Personality  in  conversation  should  be  avoided.  In 
quoting  a  remark,  however  innocent,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  mention  the  authority. 

Photographs. 

It  is  indelicate  to  ask  every  change  acquaintance  for  a 
photograph.  Ladies  should  be  extremely  careful  to- 
whom  they  give  their  pictures. 

No  one  should  offer  a  photograph  of  himself  unless 
with  a  request  to  exchange.  It  is  regarded  as  a  vulgar¬ 
ism  for  an  individual  to  have  his  photograph  on  a  visit¬ 
ing-  or  a  business-card. 


Pointing  with  the  Finger. 

If  an  object  is  to  be  indicated,  you  must  move  the 
whole  hand  or  the  head,  but  never  point  with  the 
finger. 
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Politeness. 

Chesterfield  says:  “As  learning,  honor,  and  virtue  are 
-absolutely  necessary  to  gain  you  the  esteem  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  mankind,  politeness  and  good  breeding  are 
•equally  necessary  to  make  you  welcome  and  agreeable 
in  conversation  and  common  life.  Great  talents,  such 
as  honor,  virtue,  learning,  and  parts,  are  above  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  the  world,  who  neither  possess  them  themselves 
nor  judge  of  them  rightly  in  others.  But  all  people  are 
judges  of  the  lesser  talents,  such  as  civility,  affability, 
and  an  obliging,  agreeable  address  and  manner,  because 
they  feel  the  good  effects  of  them  as  making  society  easy 
and  pleasing.” 


Precedence  to  Others. 

Always  give  precedence  to  those  older  or  of  higher 
position  than  yourself,  unless  they  request  you  to  take 
the  precedence,  when  it  is  more  polite  to  obey  than  to 
adhere  to  the  strict  rule  of  etiquette,  since  a  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  others  displays  the  best  breeding. 
In  all  matters  of  precedence  be  more  careful  to  give 
•others  their  rank  than  to  take  your  own. 

Privacy  in  Company. 

Never  engage  another  in  private  conversation  in  the 
presence  of  others,  or  make  mysterious  aljusions  that 
•only  vou  and  your  friends  may  understand. 

Punctuality. 

Always  be  punctual.  You  have  no  right  to  waste  the 
time  of  others  by  making  them  wait  for  you. 
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Questions. 

Questions  asked  with  a  desire  to  receive  information' 
should  be  courteous,  and  they  are  then  worthy  of  a 
courteous  reply.  No  one  should  be  so  ill-bred  as  to- 
make  an  impolite  reply  to  a  question  politely  asked. 

Reading  in  Company. 

Never  read  aloud  in  the  presence  of  others.  Do  not 
inflict  your  reading  upon  others ;  wait  for  an  invitation, 
and  then  comply  gracefully.  Make  it  a  duty  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  entertainment  of  others,  and  do  not. 
slight  any  efforts  they  may  make  toward  entertain¬ 
ing  you. 


Religious  Views. 

Show  respect  for  the  religions  opinions  of  others,  no 
matter  how  much  these  may  differ  from  your  own. 

Removing  the  Hat. 

A  gentleman  never  sits  with  his  hat  on  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  ladies.  It  should  be  an  instinctive  habit  of  a 
gentleman  to  remove  his  hat  as  soon  as  he  enters  the 
house.  In  a  theatre  or  any  other  place  of  entertainment 
this  same  rule  holds  good. 

In  assisting  a  lady  to  or  from  a  carriage  it  is  of  course 
necessary  for  a  gentlemen  to  keep  his  hat  on  his  head,, 
in  order  that  he  may  render  proper  assistance  to  the 
lady. 

Ridicule. 

Never,  either  by  word  or  manner,  ridicule  the  ap- 
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pearance  or  habits  of  others,  whether  they  be  present 
or  absent. 

Riding. 

When  a  gentleman  invites  a  lady  to  ride,  if  she  have 
no  horse  of  her  own,  and  is  not  accustomed  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  horse,  it  is  the  gentleman’s  duty  to  select  a  horse 
himself,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  animal  is  perfectly  safe 
and  accustomed  to  carry  ladies. 

Every  strap  and  buckle  should  be  examined  and 
tested  to  see  that  the  horse  is  properly  saddled. 

Salutations. 

When  you  meet  friends  in  public,  recognize  them  with 
a  pleasant  look  and  a  kindly  salutation,  avoiding  every¬ 
thing  that  is  demonstrative  and  familiar. 

In  passing  people  more  than  once  in  a  public  prom¬ 
enade  it  is  necessary  to  salute  them  only  the  first  time  in 
passing. 

On  entering  a  room  bow  slightly  as  a  general  saluta¬ 
tion  to  the  entire  company,  after  which,  as  opportunity 
affords,  you  can  salute  separate  individuals. 

Before  taking  your  seat  at  table  do  not  fail  to  say, 
“  Good-morning !”  or  “  Good-evening !”  to  those  present. 

Salutations  should  be  simultaneous,  neither  waiting  for 
the  other  to  make  the  advance. 

Shyness  of  Manner. 

Nothing  so  much  mars  the  appearance  and  detracts 
from  the  influence  of  an  individual  as  shyness  of  man¬ 
ner,  which  occasions  blushing  and  stammering,  and  pre- 
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vents  the  use  of  clear  and  correct  language.  An  effort 
to  conquer  baslifulness  should  be  the  aim  of  every  one 
that  endeavors  to  appear  well  in  society. 

Singing  in  Company. 

A  true  lady  will  not  sing  in  company  unasked,  or 
'evince  any  anxiety  to  sing  in  public  or  in  society,  but 
when  requested  to  do  so  she  should  respond  at  once 
■cheerfully  and  gracefully,  without  any  apologies.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  refuse,  she  should  do  so  in  a  pleasant 
but  positive  manner  that  will  make  her  decision  final. 
Having  once  accepted,  she  must  not  monopolize  the 
attention  of  guests,  but  must  gracefully  make  way  for 
others. 


Smoking. 

No  gentleman  will  smoke  in  the  presence  of  ladies, 
nor  will  he  ask  permission  to  do  so.  Even  if  the  ladies 
are  not  present,  no  gentleman  should  smoke  in  a  room 
that  is  used  by  ladies. 

Spitting  Unnecessarily. 

Spitting  promiscuously  is  a  filthy  habit.  Like  many 
other  personal  habits,  it  should  be  indulged  in  only  in 
the  privacy  of  one’s  own  room,  and  never  in  public 
places,  where  it  will  offend  the  sight  and  hearing  of 
others.  The  tobacco-chewer  is  entirely  inexcusable  for 
spitting  the  vile  liquid  where  others  must  walk  or  sit. 

Sympathy  for  Others. 

Sympathy  costs  little  sacrifice,  little. effort  on  our  part, 
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and  should  never  be  withheld.  Particularly  when  others 
have  confided  to  us  their  troubles,  it  should  be  our  pleas¬ 
ure,  as  well,  as  our  duty,  to  be  sympathetic,  and  render 
jll  assistance  in  our  power. 

Talking  on  Unpleasant  Subjects. 

Never  speak  to  any  one  about  his  business  unless  he 
himself  introduce  the  subject.  Avoid  all  topics  of  con¬ 
versation  that  are  painful  or  disagreeable. 

Treatment  of  Others. 

Do  not  affect  superiority  of  position  or  rank.  In 
the  company  of  an  inferior  do  not  let  him  feel  his  infe¬ 
riority.  If  he  be  your  invited  guest,  show  him  all  the 
deference  and  attention  that  you  would  give  to  your 
•equal. 


Undertaking  Commissions. 

Be  accommodating,  if  possible,  under  any  and  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Never  undertake  a  commission  for  another 
without  performing  it  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  and 
with  the  same  promptness  that  you  would  exercise  for 
yourself. 


Uneasiness. 

Uneasiness  of  manner  shows  a  want  of  good  breeding. 
No  matter  how  time  may  seem  to  drag,  do  not  let  your 
uneasiness  be  apparent.  Especially  in  church  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rude  to  show  signs  of  restlessness. 

Never  consult  your  watch  in  company;  it  suggests 
that  time  hangs  heavy. 

26 
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Visiting. 

It  is  dangerous  to  pay  long  visits,  even  to  old  friends,, 
without  special  invitation  or  without  notifying  them  of 
your  anticipated  visit. 

Do  not  extend  a  visit  beyond  a  reasonable  length ;  let 
your  intimacy  and  the  claims  you  have  on  your  friend 
decide  the  length  of  your  stay. 

Do  not  make  a  convenience  of  your  friends  by  visit¬ 
ing  them  in  order  to  further  your  own  interests  in  a. 
business  or  a  social  relation. 

Visitors. 

Visitors  should  not  be  exacting  in  the  attention  paid 
to  them.  They  may  be  left  alone  during  the  morning 
hours  if  necessary,  but  the  hostess  should  supply  them 
with  music,  books,  pictures,  etc.,  to  pass  away  the  time. 

All  attention  to  guests  should  be  given  in  a  kindly 
spirit  and  without  any  display  of  fussiness. 

The  guest  should  conform  to  the  habits  of  the  family 
as  far  as  possible,  avoiding  all  extra  trouble  or  annoyance 
to  servants. 

Whispering. 

Whispering  may  sometimes  be  necessary,  but  it  is 
excusable  only  when  it  is  imperatively  necessary. 

In  public  places  of  entertainment,  in  church,  in  com¬ 
pany,  the  habit  of  whispering  exposes  the  ill-bred  to  the 
contempt  of  well-disposed  persons. 

No  one  should  whisper  in  a  sick  room  ;  a  low,  distinct, 
tone  does  not  annoy  the  patient  half  so  much  as  a  whis¬ 
per,  however  well  meant. 
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Whistling. 

Whistling  at  improper  times  and  in  unsuitable  places: 
is  considered  exceedingly  rude. 

It  is  not  polite  to  torture  the  ears  of  others  with  shrill 
whistling,  that  savors  more  of  ill  manners  than  it  does 
of  music. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


iJTljc  Han guac^  of  jUotocrs. 


VER  since  the  early  days  of  chivalry  and 
sentiment  a  language  has  been  attached  to 
certain  flowers  on  account  of  their  color, 
manner  of  growth  or  of  bloom,  fragrance, 
or  their  peculiar  influence  upon  the  nerves  or 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  recipient. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  still  love  to  attach  a 
meaning  to  the  presence  of  these  mute  friends,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  has  been  carefully  selected  and  arranged  : 


Acacia  (yellow), 

Acacia  (rose), 
Acanthus, 

Aconite  (Wolf’s-bane), 
Adonis  Vernalis, 
Agnus  Casus, 
Agrimony, 

Almond, 

Aloe, 

Althea, 

Alyssum,  Sweet, 
Amaranth, 
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Concentrated  love. 
Friendship. 

Arts. 

Misanthropy. 

Bitter  memories. 

Coldness. 

Thankfulness. 

Hope. 

Superstition. 

Consumed  by  love. 
Worth  beyond  beauty. 
Immortality. 
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Amaryllis, 

Splendid  beauty. 

Ambrosia, 

Love  returned. 

Anemone,  Garden, 

Forsaken. 

Anemone, 

Expectation. 

Angelica, 

Aspiration. 

Apocynum, 

Inspiration. 

Apple-Blossom, 

Preference. 

Arbor-Vitse, 

Unchanging  friendship. 

Arbutus,  Trailing, 

Welcome. 

Arum, 

Ardor. 

Ash, 

Grandeur. 

Ash,  Mountain, 

Prudence. 

Aspen  Tree, 

Lamentation. 

Asphodel, 

My  regrets  follow  you  to  the 
grave. 

Abrilica, 

Avarice. 

Azalea, 

Temperance. 

Bachelor’s  Buttons, 

Hope  in  love. 

Balm, 

Sympathy. 

Balm  of  Gilead, 

Healing. 

Balsam, 

Impatience. 

Barberry, 

Satire. 

Basil, 

Hatred. 

Bay-leaf, 

I  change  not  in  death. 

Beech, 

Prosperity. 

Bee  Ophrys, 

Error. 

Bee  Orchis, 

Industry. 

Bellflower, 

Constancy. 

Belvidere,  Wild, 

I  declare  against  you. 

Bilberry, 

Treachery. 
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Birch  Tree, 

Black  Bryony, 
Blackthorn, 
Bluebell, 
Bluebottle, 

Borage, 

Box, 

Briers, 

Broken-Straw, 

Broom, 

Buck-bean, 

Bugloss, 

Burdock, 

Buttercup, 

Butterfly  Orchis, 

Cactus, 

Oalla  Lily, 

Caly  can  thus, 
Camellia, 

Camellia  (white), 
Camomile, 
Candytuft, 
Canterbury  Bell, 
Cape  Jasmine, 
Cardinal  Flower, 
Carnation  (red), 
Carnation  (striped), 
Carnation  (yellow), 
Catchfly  (red), 
Oatchfly  (white), 


Meekness. 

Support  me. 

Difficulty. 

Constancy. 

Delicacy. 

Bluntness. 

Constancy. 

Envy. 

Constancy. 

Humility. 

Calm  repose. 
Falsehood. 
Importunity. 
Ingratitude. 

Gayety. 

Warmth. 

Feminine  beauty. 
Benevolence. 

Pity. 

Perfected  loveliness. 
Energy  in  action. 
Indifference. 
Acknowledgment. 
Transport. 

Distinction. 

Alas  !  my  poor  heart! 
Refusal. 

Disdain. 

Youthful  love. 

I  fall  a  victim. 
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Cedar-leaf, 

Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
Celandine, 

Cherry  Tree, 

Chick  weed, 

Chicory, 

China  Aster  (single), 
China  Aster  (double), 
China  Pink, 

China  Rose, 
Chrysanthemum  (red), 

C h ry santhe m u m  ( wh ite), 
Chrysanthemum  (yellow), 
Cinquefoil, 

Clematis, 

Clover  (four-leafed), 
Clover  (red), 

Coboea, 

Coxcomb, 

Colchicum, 

Coltsfoot, 

Columbine, 

Columbine  (purple), 
Columbine  (red), 
Convolvulus  (major). 
Convolvulus  (minor), 
Corchorus, 

Coreopsis, 

Coriander, 

Corn, 

Cornelian,  Cherry  Tree, 


I  live  for  thee. 
Incorruptible. 

F  uture  joy. 

Good  education. 

I  cling  to  thee. 

Frugality. 

I  will  think  of  it. 

I  partake  of  your  sentiments. 
Aversion. 

Beauty  always  new. 

I  love. 

Truth. 

Slighted  love. 

Beloved  child. 

Mental  beauty. 

Be  mine. 

Industry. 

Gossip. 

Foppery. 

My  best  days  fled. 

Justice  shall  be  done  you. 
Folly. 

Resolved  to  win. 

Anxious  and  trembling. 
Dead  hope. 

Uncertainty. 

Impatience  of  happiness. 
Love  at  first  sight. 

Hidden  merit. 

Riches. 

Durability. 
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Coronilla, 

Success  to  you. 

Cowslip, 

Pensiveness. 

Cowslip,  American, 

My  divinity. 

Cress,  Indian, 

Designation. 

Crocus, 

Cheerfulness. 

Crown  Imperial, 

Majesty. 

Currants, 

You  delight  me. 

Cypress, 

Grief. 

Daffodil, 

Regard. 

Dahlia, 

Instability. 

Daisy, 

Innocence. 

Daisy  (garden), 

I  share  your  sentiments. 

Daisy,  Michaelmas, 

Farewell. 

Daisy  (red), 

Beauty  unknown  to  possessor*. 

Daisy  (wild), 

I  will  think  of  thee. 

Dandelion, 

Coquetry. 

Daphne  Merzereon, 

I  desire  to  please. 

Daphne  Odorata, 

I  would  not  have  you  other— 

wise. 

Dead  Leaves, 

Meditation. 

Diosma, 

Usefulness. 

Dittany, 

Mirth. 

Dock, 

Patience. 

Dodder, 

Meanness. 

Dogwood  (flowering), 

Are  you  indifferent  to  me?* 

Dragon-plant, 

Snare. 

Ebony, 

Hypocrisy. 

Eglantine, 

I  wound  to  heal. 

Elder, 

Compassion. 
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Elm, 

Elm,  American, 

Endive, 

Eupatorium, 

Evening  Primrose, 
Evergreen, 

Everlasting, 

Everlasting  Pea, 

Dignity. 

Patriotism. 

Frugality. 

Delay. 

Inconstancy. 

Poverty. 

Never-ceasing  remembrance* 
Lasting  pleasure. 

Fern, 

Filbert, 

Fir  Tree, 

Flax, 

Flora’s  Bell, 

Flowering  Reed, 

Forget-me-Not, 

Foxglove, 

Fraxinella, 

French  PI  oney  suckle, 
Fritillaria, 

Furze, 

F  uchsia, 

Fascination. 

Reconciliation. 

Elevation. 

I  feel  your  kindness. 
Without  pretension. 

Confide  in  heaven. 

True  love. 

Insincerity. 

Fire. 

Rustic  beauty. 

Persecution. 

Anger. 

The  ambition  of  my  love  thus 
pleases  itself. 

Fuchsia  (scarlet), 

Taste. 

Gardenia, 

Gentian,  Fringed, 
Geranium  (apple), 
Geranium  (dark), 
Geranium  (ivy), 
Geranium  (lemon), 

Ecstasy. 

Intrinsic  worth. 

Present  preference. 
Melancholy. 

Bridal  favor. 

Unexpected  meeting* 
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Geranium  (oak) 
Geranium  (penciled), 
Geranium  (rose), 
Geranium  (scarlet), 
Geranium  (silver-leaf), 
Gillyflower, 

Gladiolus, 

Golden  Rod, 

Gooseberry, 

Goosefoot, 

Gorse, 

Grape, 

Grass, 

Guelder  Rose  (snowball), 

Harebell, 

Hawthorn, 

Hazel,  i 
Heart’s-ease, 

Heart’s-ease  (purple), 
Heath, 

Helenium, 

Heliotrope, 

Hellebore, 

Henbane, 

Hepatica, 

Hibiscus, 

Holly, 

Hollyhock, 

Hollyhock  (white), 
Honesty, 


True  friendship. 
Ingenuity. 

Preference. 

Comforting. 

Recall. 

Bonds  of  affection. 
Ready-armed. 

Precaution. 

Anticipation. 

Goodness. 

Endearing  affection. 
Charity. 

Utility. 

Age. 

Submission. 

Hope. 

Reconciliation. 

Think  of  me. 

You  occupy  my  thoughts. 
Solitude. 

Tears. 

Devotion. 

Scandal. 

Blemish. 

Confidence. 

Delicate  beauty. 
Foresight. 

Ambition. 

Female  ambition. 
Sincerity. 
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Honeysuckle, 
Honeysuckle  (coral), 
Honeysuckle  (monthly), 
Hop, 

Hornbeam, 

Horse-chestnut, 

House-leek, 

Houstonia, 

Hoya  (wax-plant), 
Hyacinth, 

Hyacinth  (blue), 
Hyacinth  (purple), 
Hydrangea, 

Ice-plant, 

Indian  Cress, 

Indian  Pink, 

Ipomoea, 

Iris, 

Iris,  German, 

Ivy, 

Jacob’s  Ladder, 

Jasmine  (white), 
Jasmine,  Cape, 

Jasmine  (yellow), 
Jonquil, 

Judas  Tree, 

Juniper, 


Devoted  affection. 

The  color  of  my  fate. 

I  will  not  answer  hastily. 
Injustice. 

Ornament. 

Luxury. 

Domestic  economy. 

Content. 

Sculpture. 

Sport. 

Constancy. 

Sorrow. 

You  are  a  boaster. 

Your  looks  freeze  me. 
Resignation. 

Always  lovely. 

I  attach  myself  to  you. 
Message. 

Flame. 

Fidelity. 

Come  down. 

Amiability. 

Transport. 

Elegance. 

I  desire  a  return  of  affection. 
Betrayed. 

Protection. 


Kalmia  (Mountain  Laurel),  Treachery. 
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Kennedia, 

Intellectual  charms. 

Laburnum, 

Pensiveness. 

Lady’s-Slipper, 

Capricious  beauty. 

Lantana, 

Rigor. 

Larch, 

Boldness. 

Larkspur, 

Levity. 

Laurel, 

Glory. 

Laurestina, 

A  token. 

Lavender, 

Distrust. 

Lemon-Blossom, 

Discretion. 

Lettuce, 

Cold-hearted. 

Lilac  (purple), 

First  emotion  of  love- 

Liiac  (white), 

Youthful  innocence. 

Lily  (white), 

Purity. 

Lily  (day), 

Coquetry. 

Lily  (water), 

Eloquence. 

Lily  (yellow), 

Falsehood. 

Li  ly-of-the- V  all  ey , 

Return  of  happiness. 

Linden  Tree, 

Conjugal  affection. 

Live-Oak, 

Liberty. 

Liverwort, 

Confidence. 

Lobelia, 

Malevolence. 

Locust, 

Affection  beyond  the  grave, 

London  Pride, 

Frivolity. 

Lotus, 

Forgetful  of  the  past. 

Love-in-a-Mist, 

Perplexity. 

Love-lies-Bleeding, 

Hopeless,  not  heartless- 

Lucerne, 

Life. 

Lungwort, 

Thou  art  my  life. 

Lupine, 

Imagination. 
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-Lychnis, 

Ly  thrum, 

Madder, 

Maiden-Hair, 
Magnolia,  Chinese, 
Magnolia  (grandiflora) 
Magnolia  (swamp), 
Mallow, 

Mandrake, 

Maple, 

Marigold, 

Marigold,  African, 
Marigold,  French, 
Marjorum, 
Marshmallow, 

Marvel  of  Peru, 
Meadow  Saffron, 
Meadow-Sweet, 
Mignonette, 

Mimosa, 

Mint, 

Mistletoe, 

Mock-Orange, 

Monk’s-Hood, 

Moon  wort, 
Morning-Glory, 

Moss, 

Motherwort, 

Mourning  Bride, 


Religious  enthusiasm. 
Pretension. 

Calumny. 

Discretion. 

Love  of  Nature. 

Peerless. 

Perseverance. 

Sweetness. 

Horror. 

Reserve. 

Grief. 

Vulgar-minded. 

Jealousy. 

Blushes. 

Beneficence. 

Timidity. 

My  best  days  are  gone. 
Usefulness. 

Your  qualities  surpass  your 
charms. 

Sensitiveness. 

Virtue. 

I  surmount  difficulties. 
Counterfeit. 

Chivalry. 

Forgetfulness. 

Coquetry. 

Maternal  love. 

Secret  affection. 

Unfortunate  attachment. 
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Mouse-ear, 

Mulberry  (black), 
Mulberry  (white), 
Mullein, 

Mushroom, 

Musk, 

Mustard-Seed, 

Myosotis, 

Myrtle, 

Myrtle,  Cape, 

Narcissus, 

Nasturtium, 

Nettle, 

Night-blooming  Cereus, 
Nightshade, 

Oak, 

Oats, 

Oleander, 

Orange, 

Orange-blossom, 

Orchis, 

Osier, 

Osmunda, 

Ox-eye, 

Pansy, 

Parsley, 

Pasque-Flower, 


Simplicity. 

I  will  not  survive  you. 
Wisdom. 

Good  nature. 

Suspicion. 

Weakness. 

Indifference. 

Forget  me  not. 

Love. 

Eloquence. 


Generosity. 

Your  purity  equals  your 
loveliness. 


Think  of  me. 

Entertainment. 

Unpretentious. 


Beauty. 

Frankness. 

Dreams. 

Patience. 


Self-love. 

Love  of  country. 
Cruelty. 

Transient  beauty. 
Truth. 

Hospitality. 

Music. 

Beware. 
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Passion-Flower, 

Religious  fervor. 

Pea  (sweet), 

Departure. 

Peach-Blossom, 

I  am  your  captive. 

Pear  Tree, 

Affection. 

Peony, 

Anger. 

Pennyroyal, 

Flee  away. 

Periwinkle  (blue), 

Early  friendship. 

Persimmon, 

Bury  me  amid  Nature’s 
beauties. 

Petunia, 

I  am  not  proud. 

Pheasant’s  Eye, 

Sorrowful  memories. 

Phlox, 

Unanimity. 

Pimpernel, 

A  change  has  come  over  you. 

Pine, 

You  change  not  with  time. 

Pine- Apple, 

You  are  perfect. 

Pine  (spruce), 

Farewell. 

Pink  (carnation), 

Woman’s  love. 

Pink  (clove), 

Dignity. 

Pink  (double  red), 

Ardent  love. 

Pink,  Indian, 

Aversion. 

Pink  (mountain), 

You  aspire. 

Pink  (variegated), 

Refusal. 

Pink  (white), 

You  are  fair. 

Pink  (yellow), 

Disdain. 

Plane  Tree, 

Genius. 

Pleurisy-Root,  , 

Cure  for  heartache. 

Plum  Tree, 

Keep  your  promise. 

Plum  Tree  (wild), 

Independence. 

Polyanthus, 

Pride  of  riches. 

Poplar  (black), 

Courage. 

Poplar  (white), 

Time. 
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Poppy  (red), 

Poppy  (white), 
Pomegranate, 
Pomegranate-Flower, 
Potato, 

Pride  of  China, 
Primrose, 

Primrose  (evening), 
Privet, 

Pyrus  Japonica, 
Pumpkin, 

Queen’s  Rocket, 

Quince, 

Ragged  Robin, 

Ranunculus, 

Reed, 

Rhododendron, 

Rocket, 

Rose, 

Rose,  Austrian, 

Rose,  Bridal, 

Rose,  Burgundy, 
Rose,  Cabbage, 

Rose,  Champion, 
Rose,  Carolina, 

Rose,  China, 

Rose,  Cluster, 

Rose,  Daily, 

Rose,  Damask, 


Consolation. 

Sleep,  my  fair. 

Foolishness. 

Elegance. 

Beneficence. 

Dissension. 

Early  youth. 

Inconstancy. 

Mildness. 

Fairies’  love. 

Coarseness. 

Queen  of  coquettes. 
Temptation. 

Wit. 

Radiant  with  charms. 
Music. 

Danger. 

Rivalry. 

Love. 

Thou  art  all  that  is  lovely. 
Happy  love. 

Unconscious  beauty. 
Ambassador  of  love. 
Desire  my  love. 

Love  is  dangerous. 

Grace. 

Reward  of  virtue. 

I  aspire  to  thy  smile. 
Brilliant  complexion. 
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Rose,  Dog, 

Rose  (Giant  of  Battles), 
Rose,  Hundred-leafed, 

Rose,  Maiden-blush, 

Rose,  Moss, 

Rose  (multiflora), 

Rose,  Musk, 

Rose,  Sweet-brier, 

Rose,  Tea, 

Rose  (unique), 

Rose,  White, 

Rose,  Wild, 

Rose,  Yellow, 

Rose  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
Rose-bud, 

Rose-bud  (moss), 

Rose-bud  (white), 

Rose-bud  (red), 

Rosemary, 

Rue, 

Rush, 

Saffron, 

Sage, 

Sardonia, 

Satin-Flower, 

Scabious, 

Sea  Eringa, 

.Sensitive  Plant, 

27 
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Pleasure  and  pain. 

Grandeur. 

Pride. 

If  you  love  me,  you  will  find 
it  out. 

Confession  of  love. 

Grace. 

Capricious  beauty. 

I  wound  to  heal. 

Always  lovely. 

Call  me  not  beautiful. 

I  am  worthy  of  you. 
Simplicity. 

Jealousy. 

Contention. 

Young  girl. 

Confessed  love. 

The  heart  that  knows  -not 
love. 

Young  love. 

Remembrance. 

Disdain. 

Docility. 

Excess  is  dangerous. 
Domestic  virtue. 

Irony. 

Sincerity. 

Unfortunate  love. 

Memory. 

Timidity. 
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Service  Tree, 
Snapdragon, 
Snowball, 

Snowdrop, 

Sorrel, 

Southern- wood, 

Spearmint, 

Speedwell, 

Spindle  Tree, 

Star  of  Bethlehem, 
Starwort,  American, 
St.  John’s-wort, 
Stock,  Ten-weeks’, 
Stonecrop, 
Stramonium, 
Strawberry, 

Sumac, 

Sunflower  (tall), 
Sunflower  (dwarf), 
Sweet  Basil, 
Sweet-brier, 

Sweet  Sultan, 

Sweet  William, 
Sycamore, 

Syringa, 

Tansy, 

Teasel, 

Thistle, 

Thorn-Apple, 


Prudence. 

Presumption. 

Heavenly  aspiration. 
Hope. 

Wit  ill-timed. 

Jest. 

Warmth. 

Female  fidelity. 

Your  image  is  engraven 
my  heart. 

Purity. 

Welcome,  stranger ! 
Superstition. 
Promptitude. 
Tranquillity. 

Disguise. 

Esteem. 

Splendor. 

Haughtiness. 

Adoration. 

Good  wishes. 

I  wound  to  heal. 

Felicity. 

Gallantry. 

Curiosity. 

Memory. 

I  declare  against  you. 
Misanthropy. 

Severity. 

Deceitful  charms. 
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Thorn  (black), 

Thorns, 

Thrift, 

Throat-wood, 

Thyme, 

Tiger-Flower, 
Touch-me-Not  (balsam), 
Traveler’s  Joy, 

Truffle, 

Tr  um  pet-F  lower, 
Tuberose, 

Tulip  (red), 

Tulip  (variegated), 
Tulip  (yellow), 

Tulip  Tree, 

Turnip, 

Valerian, 

Venus’s  Flytrap, 
Venus’s  Looking-glass, 
Verbena, 

Vervain, 

Vine, 

Violet  (blue), 

Violet  (white), 

Violet  (yellow), 
Virgin’s  Bower, 

Wall-Flower, 

Walnut, 


Difficulty. 

Severity. 

Sympathy. 

Neglected  beauty. 

Activity. 

May  pride  befriend  thee ! 
Impatience. 

Safety. 

Surprise. 

Separation. 

Dangerous  pleasures. 
Declaration  of  love.. 
Beautiful  eves. 

Hopeless  love. 

Rural  happiness* 

Charity. 

An  accommodating  disposi¬ 
tion. 

Caught  at  last. 

Flattery. 

Sensibility. 

Enchantment. 

Intoxicating. 

Love. 

Modesty. 

Faithfulness. 

Filial  love. 

Fidelity  in  adversity. 
Stratagem. 
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Wheat, 

Wild  Plum  Tree, 

Willow,  Weeping, 

Willow-herb, 

Woodbine, 

Wood-sorrel, 

Wormwood, 

Yarrow, 

.Yew, 


Prosperity. 

Independence. 

Forsaken. 

Pretension. 

Fraternal  love. 

Joy. 

Absence. 

Cure  for  heartache. 
Sorrow. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


OrtQht  anti  Signification  of  proper  Raines. 

TUDENTS  of  ancient  and  modern  lore  have 
found  not  a  little  pleasure  in  tracing  the 
sources  of  proper  names,  and  have  in  many 
cases  discovered  the  apparently  meaningless 
name  to  be  the  key  to  interesting  historical  facts 
and  treasured  data,  the  existence  of  which  had 
scarcely  been  surmised. 

In  many  instances  the  name  is  derived  from  the 
classic  languages;  as  Theo ,  “God,”  and  Dora ,  a  “gift,” 
are  combined  in  the  expressive  names,  Dorothea ,  Theo¬ 
dora,  and  Theodore. 

Some  peculiarity  of  disposition,  grace  of  manner,  or 
beauty  of  expression  frequently  gives  rise  to  a  name 
that  half  reveals  and  half  conceals  its  origin.  Places, 
exploits,  and  associations  have  each  an  influence  in 
establishing  a  name  that  will  embody  some  point  of 
interest.  The  following  list  of  names,  with  their  sig¬ 
nification,  will  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader: 


Names  of  Females. 
Abigail,  My  father’s  joy. 

A 'da  or  A'dah,  Happiness. 
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Ad'aline, 

Noble  maiden, 

Ad'elaide,  Ade'lia, 

u  u 

Ag'atha, 

Good  ;  kind. 

Ag'nes, 

Chaste;  pure. 

Albert'a, 

Exceedingly  bright. 

Al'ice, 

Noble  maiden. 

Al'ma, 

A  maiden. 

Almi'ra, 

Lofty ;  a  princess. 

A  man 'da, 

Worthy  to  be  loved. 

Ame'lia, 

Energetic. 

A'my, 

Beloved. 

Angelica,  Angeli'na, 

Lovely. 

Ann,  An'na,  Anne, 

Grace. 

Antoinette', 

Strength. 

Arabella, 

A  fair  altar. 

Augus'ta, 

Feminine  of  Augustus. 

Aure'lia, 

Golden. 

Auro'ra, 

Fresh;  brilliant. 

Bar'bara, 

Foreign ;  strange. 

Be'atrice, 

Making  happy. 

Ber'tha, 

Bright  ;  beautiful. 

Blanche, 

White ;  fair. 

B  rid 'get, 

Strength. 

Camilla, 

An  attendant  at  a  sacrifice, 

Car'oline, 

Strong. 

Cath'arine, 

Spotless ;  pure. 

Cecil'ia, 

Dim-sighted. 

Char'lotte, 

Strong. 

Chlo'e, 

Blooming. 
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Christi'na, 

Clar'a,  Clare,  Clar'ice, 
Clau'dia, 

■Clementi'na,  Clem'entine, 
Con'stance, 

Co'ra,  Corin'na, 

Corde'lia, 

Corne'lia, 

Deb'orah, 

De'lia, 

Di'nah, 

Do'ra, 

Dor'cas, 

Dor'othy, 

Edith, 

Ed'na, 

Ef'fie, 

El'eanor, 

Eliz'abeth, 

El'la,  El'len, 

Elvi'ra, 

Em'eline,  Em'ily, 
Em'ma, 

Ernestine, 

Estelle',  Es'ther, 

Eudo'ra, 

Euge'nia, 

Eu'nice, 

H'va,  Ev'eline, 


Belonging  to  Christ. 
Bright;  illustrious. 
Lame. 

Mild ;  gentle. 
Constant;  firm. 

A  maiden. 
Warm-hearted. 
Feminine  of  Cornelius. 

A  bee. 

Of  Delos. 

Judged. 

The  gift  of  God. 

A  gazelle. 

The  gift  of  God. 

Happiness. 

Pleasure. 

A  sweet  speaker. 

Light. 

Worshiper  of  God. 
Light. 

White. 

Energetic;  industrious. 
«  a 

Earnest. 

A  star. 

Good  gift. 

Well-born. 

Happy  victory. 

Life. 
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Evan'geline, 

Fan'ny,  Frances, 
Fausti'na, 

Feli'cia, 

Fide'lia, 

Flo'ra,  Flor'ence, 
Frederi'ca, 

Gen'evieve, 

Georgian 'a, 
Ger'aldine, 
Ger'trude, 

Grace, 

Han'nah, 

Har'riet,  Henrietta, 
Hel'en,  Hele'na, 
Hono'ra, 

I'da, 

I'nez, 

Irene', 

Isabella, 

Jane, 

Jemi'ma, 

Jes'sie, 

Jo'sephine, 

Ju'dith, 

Ju'lia, 


Bringing  good  news, 

F  reo. 

Lucky. 

Happiness. 

Faithful. 

Blooming. 

Abounding  in  peace. 
Fair  wife. 

Feminine  of  George,. 

Warlike. 

Spear-maiden. 

Grace;  favor. 

Grace. 

A  heroine. 

Light. 

Honorable. 

Godlike. 

A  lamb. 

Peaceful. 

A  worshiper  of  God- 

Gracious  gift  of  God- 
A  dove. 

Wealthy. 

Increasing. 

Praised. 

Soft-haired. 
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Kate, 

Lau'ra, 

Lavin'ia, 

Leono'ra, 

Leti'tia, 

Lil'ian,  Lil'ly, 

Lo'is, 

Louise',  Loui'sa, 

Lu'cy,  Lucille', 

Lyd'ia, 

Ma'bel, 

Mad'eline,  Madge, 
Mar'garet,  Mag'gie, 
Mari'a,  Ma'ry,  Ma'rion, 
Mar'tha, 

Matil'da,  Maud, 
Melis'sa,  Mil'ly, 
Miran'da, 

Mir'iam, 

My'ra, 

Nan'cy, 

Ni'na, 

No'ra, 

Ol'ive,  Oliv'ia, 

Ophe'lia, 

Olym'pia, 


Spotless;  pure. 

A  laurel. 

Of  Latium. 

Light. 

Happiness. 

Purity. 

Good ;  desirable. 

A  heroine. 

Light. 

A  native  of  Lydia,  in  Asia 
Minor. 

Lovable. 

Magnificent. 

A  pearl. 

Bitterness. 

The  ruler  of  the  house. 
Heroine. 

A  bee. 

Admirable. 

Bitter. 

She  who  weeps. 

A  familiar  form  of  Ann. 
Darling. 

Honorable. 

Peace. 

A  serpent. 

Heavenly. 
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Pauline', 

Phoe'be, 

Phyl'lis, 

Ra'chel, 

Rebec'ca, 

Re'nie, 

Rho'da,  Ro'sa, 
Rosa'lia, 

Ros'alind, 

Ros'amond, 

Roxan'na, 

Ruth, 

Sabi'na, 

•Sal  o' me, 

Sa'rah,  Sa'ra, 

Sib'yl, 

Sophi'a,  So'phy, 
•Stel'la, 

Su'san,  Susan'na, 

Tab'itha, 

Theodo'ra,  Theodo'sia, 
Therese,  Theres'a, 

Ulric'a, 

Victor'ia, 

Vio'la,  Vi'olet, 
Virgin'ia, 


Little. 

Pure;  radiant. 

A  green  bough. 

A  ewe. 

Enchanting  beauty. 

A  queen. 

A  rose. 

Little  and  blooming  rose. 
Beautiful  as  a  rose. 

Horse  protection. 

Dawn  of  day. 

Beauty. 

A  Sabine  woman. 
Peaceful. 

A  princess. 

A  prophetess. 

Wisdom. 

A  star. 

A  lily. 

A  gazelle. 

The  gift  of  God. 
Carrying  ears  of  corn. 

Rich. 

Victory. 

A  violet. 

Pure. 
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Viv'ian, 

Wilhelmi'na, 

Win'ifred, 

Zai'da, 

Zeno'bia, 

Zo'e, 

Names 

Aa'ron, 

A'bel, 

Ab'ner, 

A'braham, 

A'bram, 

Ab'salom, 

Ad'am, 

Adol'phus, 

Al'an, 

Albert, 

Alexan'der, 

Al'fred, 

Algernon, 

Al'mon, 

Alon'zo,  Alphon'so, 
Al'pheus, 

Al'vin, 

Am'brose, 

A'mos, 

An 'drew, 

An 'tony,  Anthony, 


Lively. 

Resolute. 

Lover  of  peace. 

Prosperous. 

Having  life  from  Jupiter. 
Life. 

of  Males. 

Lofty;  inspired. 

Vanity. 

Father  of  light. 

Father  of  multitude. 
Father  of  elevation. 
Father  of  peace. 
Earth-man. 

Noble  hero. 

Harmony. 

Illustrious. 

A  defender  of  men. 

Good  counselor. 

With  whiskers. 

Hidden. 

Ready;  willing. 
Exchange. 

Beloved  by  all. 

Immortal. 

Strong;  courageous. 
Manly. 

Priceless. 
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Ar'thur, 

High ;  noble. 

A'sa, 

Healer. 

Ash'er, 

Fortunate. 

Au'brey, 

Ruler  of  spirits. 

August'ine,  August'us,  Aus'- 

tin, 

Imperial. 

Barthol'omew, 

A  warlike  son. 

Ben 'edict, 

Blessed. 

Ben'jamin, 

Son  of  the  right  hand, 

Ber'nard, 

Bold  as  a  bear. 

Bri'an, 

Strong. 

Ca  leb, 

Faithfulness. 

Cal'vin, 

Bald. 

Cas'par, 

A  horseman. 

Ce'cil, 

Dim-sighted. 

Charles, 

Strong;  manly. 

Chris'tian, 

A  believer  in  Christ. 

Chris'topher, 

Bearing  Christ. 

Clar'ence, 

Illustrious. 

Claude, 

Lame. 

Clera'ent, 

Mild-tempered. 

Con 'rad, 

Resolute. 

Corne'lius, 

A  horn. 

Cy'rus, 

The  sun. 

Dan, 

A  judge. 

Dan'iel, 

A  divine  judge. 

Dari'us, 

A  preserver. 

Dav 'id, 

Beloved. 
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Den'nis, 

Don'ald, 

Belonging  to  Dionysius. 
Proud  chief. 

Ed'gar, 

Ed'mund, 

Ed 'ward, 

Ed'win, 

Eg'bert, 

E'li, 

El'ihu,  Eli'jah, 
Eliph'alet, 

El'mer, 

Eman'uel, 

E'noch, 

E'nos, 

E'phraim, 

Er'nest, 

Eugene', 

Ez'ra, 

Successful  in  war. 

Successful  protector. 
Successful  keeper. 

Gainer  of  property. 

Bright  eye. 

Exalted. 

His  God  is  Jehovah. 

God  is  his  deliverance. 

Noble. 

God  with  us. 

Initiated. 

Man. 

Fruitful. 

Earnest. 

Well-born. 

A  helper. 

Fe'lix, 

Fran'cis,  Frank, 
Fred'erick, 

Happy. 

Free. 

Rich  in  peace. 

Ga'briel, 

George, 

■Gerard', 

Gid'eon, 

Gil'bert, 

God'frey, 

Guy, 

Mighty  one  of  God. 

A  husbandman. 

Amiable. 

A  destroyer. 

Bright  as  gold. 

Good  protector. 

A  leader. 
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Hen'ry, 

Her'bert, 

Her'man, 

Hi'ram, 

Hor'ace, 

Hugh, 

Hum'phrey, 

I'ra, 

I'saac, 

Isa'iah, 

Is'rael, 


HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

The  head  of  a  house. 
Glory  of  the  army. 

A  warrior. 

High-born;  noble. 
(Meaning  uncertain). 
High;  lofty. 

Protector  of  the  home. 

Wakeful. 

Laughter. 

Salvation  of  Jehovah. 
Warrior  of  God. 


Ja'cob,  James, 

Ja'red, 

Jeremi'ah,  Jer'emy, 
Jerome', 

Jes'se, 

Job, 

John,  Jon'athan, 
Jo'nah,  Jo'nas, 
Jo'seph, 

Josi'ah, 

Josh'ua, 

Ju'lius, 

Jus'tin, 


A  supplanter. 

Descent. 

Exalted  by  Jehovah. 
Having  a  sacred  name. 
Firm. 

Afflicted. 

Gift  of  God. 

A  dove. 

Addition. 

Whom  Jehovah  heals. 
Jehovah  is  his  Saviour. 
Soft-haired. 

J  ust. 


La'ban, 

Lam'bert, 

Law'rence,  Lau'rence, 
Lean'der, 


White ;  shining. 

A  keeper  of  lambs. 
Flourishing  like  a  bay  tree. 
Lion-man. 
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Lem'uel, 

Leon'ard, 

Le'vi, 

Lew'is,  Lou'is, 
Llewel'lyn, 

Lot, 

Lu'cius,  Ln'cian, 
Lu'ther, 

Created  by  God. 

Brave  as  a  lion. 

A  joining. 

Famous  in  war. 

Like  a  lion. 

A  veil. 

Light. 

Illustrious. 

Mar'cus,  Mark, 

Mar'tin, 

Mat' the  w, 

Mau'rice, 

Mi'chael, 

Mor'gan, 

Mos'es, 

A  hammer. 

Martial. 

Gift  of  Jehovah. 

Sprung  of  a  Moor. 

Who  is  like  God  ? 

A  seaman. 

Drawn  out  of  the  water. 

Na'than, 

Nathan'iel, 

Nehemi'ah, 

Nich'olas, 

No'ah,  . 

Nor'man, 

A  gift. 

The  gift  of  God. 

Comforted  by  Jehovah. 
Victorious  over  the  people, 
Rest. 

One  born  in  Normandy. 

Obadi'ah, 

Ol'iver, 

Orlan'do, 

Os'car, 

O'wen, 

Servant  of  Jehovah. 

An  olive  tree. 

Counsel  for  the  land. 
Bounding  warrior. 
Well-descended. 

Pat'rick, 


A  nobleman. 
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Paul, 

Small ;  little. 

Pe'ter, 

A  rock. 

Philan'der, 

A  lover  of  men. 

Phil'ip, 

A  lover  of  horses. 

Ralph, 

Helpful  in  counsel. 

Raph'ael, 

Healing  of  God. 

Ray'mond, 

A  strong  man. 

Reginald, 

A  strong  ruler. 

Re  u' ben, 

Behold,  a  son ! 

Rich'ard, 

Powerful. 

Rob'ert, 

Famous  in  counsel. 

Rog'er, 

Quiet. 

Ro'land, 

Same  as  Orlando. 

Ru'fus, 

Reddish. 

Sam'son, 

Sunlike. 

Sam'uel, 

Heard  by  God. 

Saul, 

Desired. 

Seth, 

A  replacing. 

Si'mon,  Sim'eon, 

A  hearkening. 

Sol'omon, 

Peaceable. 

Ste'phen, 

A  crown  or  garland. 

Sylva'nus, 

A  lover  of  the  woods. 

Sylves'ter, 

Living  in  the  woods. 

Thad'deus, 

A  dear  child. 

The'odore, 

The  gift  of  God. 

Thom 'as, 

A  twin. 

Tim'othy, 

One  who  honors  God. 

Tobi'as, 

Pleasing  to  Jehovah. 
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Uri'ah, 

Flame  of  Jehovah. 

Val'entine, 

Powerful. 

Vic'tor, 

A  victor. 

Vin'cent, 

Conquering. 

Wal'ter, 

A  ruler ;  a  forester. 

Wil'liam, 

Golden  helmet. 

Win'field, 

A  lover  of  peace. 

Zacche'us, 

Innocent;  pure. 

•Zach'ary, 

28 

Remembered  by  Jehovah, 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 


JEijc  Signification  of  tljc  flames  of  yredous 
*to«es. 


If^ADAME  DE  STAEL  has  said,  “  Superstition 
is  related  to  this  life — religion  to  the  next. 
Superstition  is  allied  to  fatality,  religion  to 
fiM  virtue.  It  is  by  the  vivacity  of  earthly 
^  desires  that  we  become  superstitious ;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  by  the  sacrifice  of  these  desires 
that  we  become  religious.” 


However  much  the  intelligent  may  deny  the  existence 
and  the  influence  of  superstition,  there  seems  to  be  an 
innate  controlling  power  asserting  itself  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  which,  when  analyzed,  takes  the  form 
of  old-time  superstitions,  recognized  under  the  guise 
of  intuitions,  presentiments,  or  whatever  the  cultivated 
mind  may  choose  to  call  them. 


The  ancients  attributed  peculiar  properties  to  some  of 
the  precious  stones  which  by  the  present  generation  may 
be  regarded  as  superstition,  but  which  to  the  ancients 
had  a  sacred  significance  that  was  faithfully  observed 
in  selecting  presents  for  birthdays,  engagements,  or 
marriages. 
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The  sacred  manner  in  which  heirlooms  of  antiquity 
in  the  shape  of  jewels  and  precious  stones  are  cherished, 
and  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  is  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  of  the  importance  that  is  still  attached, 
to  these  mute  but  eloquent  expressions  of  faith,  hope, 
affection,  and  constancy.  Were  we  to  separate  from 
these  stones  the  significance  that  association  attaches  to 
them,  the  admiration  that  all  express  for  them  as  mere 
precious  stones  would  quickly  vanish  into  neglect  and. 
forgetfulness. 

Precious  Stones  and  Birth-Months.. 

The  precious  stones  that  have  been  associated  with  the 
months  of  the  year  are  the  following : 

January,  Garnet ,  constancy  and  fidelity  in  every  engage¬ 
ment. 

February,  Amethyst ,  preventive  against  violent  passions. 
March,  Bloodstone ,  courage,  wisdom,  and  firmness  in 
every  affection. 

April,  Sapphire,  frees  from  enchantment;  denotes  re¬ 
pentance.  # 

May,  Emerald,  discovers  false  friends  and  ensures  true 
love. 

June,  Agate,  ensures  long  life,  health,  and  prosperity. 
July,  Ruby,  discovers  poison;  corrects  evils  resulting 
from  mistaken  friendship. 

August,  Sardonyx,  ensures  conjugal  felicity. 

September,  Chrysolite,  frees  from  evil  passions  and  sad¬ 
ness  of  the  mind. 

October,  Opal,  denotes  hope  and  sharpens  the  sight  and 
faith  of  the  possessor. 
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November,  Topaz,  fidelity  and  friendship;  prevents  bad 
dreams. 

December,  Turquoise,  prosperity  in  love. 

Other  Precious  Stones. 

Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  other  precious  stones 
in  use  that  have  a  significance  equally  interesting,  but 
which  have  no  particular  bearing  upon  the  natal  month. 
.The  following  are  among  the  principal  ones : 

/Moonstone  protects  from  harm  and  danger. 

Diamond,  faith,  innocence,  virginity. 

Heliotrope  causes  the  wearer  to  walk  invisible. 

(Pearl,  purity;  gives  clearness  to  physical  and  mental 
sight. 

-Cat’s  Eye  possesses  the  virtue  of  enriching  the  wearer. 


The  Color  of  Precious  Stones. 

The  color  of  various  precious  stones  is  not  generally 
known  to  those  who  have  not  made  them  a  particular 
study.  The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  chief 
previous  stones,  together  with  the  color  of  each  : 


Jasper, 

Sapphire,  .  . 
Chalcedony, 
Emerald,  .  . 
Sardonyx,  .  . 
Sardius  or  Sard 
Chrysolite,  .  . 
Beryl, 

Topaz, 

Chrysoprasus, 


Crimson. 

Blue. 

White. 

Green. 

All  colors. 
Blood-red. 
Golden  green. 
Bluish  green. 
Hues  of  yellow. 
Blue  green. 
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Jacinth,  .  . 
Amethyst,  .  . 
Turquoise,  .  . 
Aquamarine, 
Carbuncle,  .  . 
Ruby, 

Garnet, 

Opal, 

Tourmaline, 


Diamond,  .  . 


.  Purple. 

.  Violet. 

.  Pale  blue* 

.  Sea-water* 

.  Deep  red. 

.  Bluish  red. 

.  Red. 

.  Usually  milk-white. 

.  .  Generally  black  ; 
sometimes  red  and 
green. 

.  .  Generally  colorless  ; 
sometimes  yellow, 
blue,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

to  lUafce  aOJax  jflotoers. 


Materials. 


HE  materials  necessary  for  wax-work  are  few 
and  inexpensive.  The  sheet  wax  may  be 
bought  of  any  dealer  in  artists’  materials. 
A  beginner  would  require  only  a  few  sheets 
of  green,  yellow,  pink,  and  white  of  ordinary 
quality,  and  cream  and  dark  green  of  extra 
•quality. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  have  two  moulding-pins  of 
ivory,  a  small  pair  of  scissors  with  thin  blades,  three 
sable  brushes  for  painting  the  petals  of  flowers,  and  one 
for  polishing  the  leaves.  Moulds  also  are  needed  for 
making  lilv-of-the-valley  and  other  bell-shaped  flowers. 
Eor  making  the  stamens,  yellow  and  white  wire,  covered 
with  silk,  is  needed :  Nos.  40,  35,  30,  and  28  of  wire 
will  be  found  convenient.  To  the  foregoing  should  be 
added  a  palette  and  a  palette-knife,  some  arrow-root  and 
gum-arabic,  and  a  few  colors  in  powder,  the  following 
being  the  most  necessary :  carmine,  violet-carmine,  vio¬ 
let-lake,  Prussian  blue,  burnt  sienna,  lemon-yellow, 
cobalt,  and  flake-white. 
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To  Obtain  the  Proper  Form  and  Size  of  the  petals, 
'calyx,  etc.  of  any  flower  desired,  remove  gently  one  of 
each  of  the  different  sized  petals  or  other  parts;  if  they 
be  firmly  fixed,  they  should  be  cut  out  with  a  penknife, 
•care  being  taken  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  part  to  be 
removed.  In  the  case  of  a  petal  place  it  on  a  sheet  of 
stiff  white  writing-paper,  and  then  with  a  tinting-brush 
paint  around  the  petal.  For  single  flowers  only  a  single 
petal  need  be  taken.  A  little  practice  will  soon  enable 
the  student  to  become  expert  in  this  manner  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  pattern. 

The  Manner  of  Working. 

A  sheet  of  white  paper  is  best  to  work  on.  It 
-should  be  placed  on  the  table  before  the  operator,  and 
.a  proper  shade  and  quantity  of  wax  be  selected.  Hold 
the  wax  in  the  left  hand,  dull  side  upward;  on  this 
place  the  pattern,  and  cut  with  the  scissors  the  num¬ 
ber  of  petals  required  and  the  calyx.  Be  sure  to  place 
the  pattern  so  that  it  runs  with  the  grain  of  the  wax, 
lengthwise. 

Before  using  your  scissors  immerse  them  in  hot  water, 
but  while  working  dip  them  frequently  in  cold  water, 
and  keep  a  clean  cloth  near  you  on  which  to  wipe  them 
when  they  become  clogged. 

In  cutting  the  round  part  of  a  petal  use  the  lower 
part  of  the  scissors-blades,  not  the  points;  the  points 
-should  never  be  used  except  in  cutting  the  finer  points, 
as  in  forget-me-nots  or  myrtle. 

The  moulding-tools  also  require  a  certain  degree  of 
moisture  to  prevent  their  sticking  to  the  wax.  They 
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should  occasionally  be  dipped  into  water,  but  great  care- 
must  be  taken  that  not  a  drop  of  water  touch  the  work. 
A  good  plan  is  to  keep  a  damp  sponge  close  at  hand,, 
and  press  the  moulding-tool  occasionally  upon  it. 

Hold  the  moulding-tool  in  the  right  hand ;  the  petal 
to  be  moulded  should  be  placed  on  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  left  hand. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  foreign  sub¬ 
stance,  as  color  or  moisture,  from  coming  between  the- 
parts  to  be  united.  Do  not  in  any  case  paint  the  ends 
of  petals  to  be  joined  to  the  seed-vessel. 

The  student  must  give  special  attention  to  the  matter 
of  obtaining  a  thin,  soft  edge  to  the  petals ;  if  this  be 
neglected  the  proper  roundness  of  the  body  of  the  petal 
cannot  be  obtained.  In  securing  the  cup-like  shape  of 
a  rose-petal  press  with  finger  and  thumb,  and  finish  off 
with  a  small  moulding-tool. 

Many  flowers  have  a  light  and  glossy  texture :  it  is 
necessary  to  paint  these  after  they  are  formed.  Some 
are  so  glossy  as  to  require  varnish ;  these  should  be 
brushed  over  with  a  thin  solution  of  gum-arabic  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  camel’s-hair  pencil.  In  some  cases  arrow- 
root  mixed  with  dry  color  may  be  rubbed  on  with  the 
fingers. 

In  order  to  be  successful  in  making  wax  flowers  the 
various  characteristics  of  flowers  should  be  carefully 
studied :  the  velvety  •  look  of  the  pansy,  the  bright,, 
crisp  appearance  of  the  camellia,  and  the  soft  creamy 
surface  of  the  magnolia  must  all  be  understood  and 
appreciated.  A  little  thought  and  care  exercised  in 
observation  here  will  be  richly  rewarded. 
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When  the  flowers  to  be  imitated  are  frail  or  slight, 
it  is  well  to  cut  small  strips  of  some  very  fine  mull,  the 
widest  portion  to  be  no  broader  .’than  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  petal.  This  should  then  be  placed  as  near 
the  middle  of  the  petal  as  possible,  and  the  two  parts 
of  the  wax  be  pressed  together.  This  will  strengthen 
the  petal.  Very  fine  wire  may  be  used  for  tendrils 
when  required. 

Stamens  may  be  made  by  cutting  wax  in  fine  threads 
and  dipping  these  threads  in  powdered  chrome,  but  they 
may  be  bought  to  greater  advantage  ready  prepared. 

Leaf  Moulding. — Many  a  fine  study  of  flowers  has 
been  ruined  by  poorlv-imitated  foliage.  No  necessity 
exists  for  such  failures.  The  leaf  to  be  imitated  should 
be  quite  clean,  and  be  made  damp  by  breathing  upon  it;, 
some  .may  also  be  washed,  using  a  camel’s-hair  brush 
for  the  purpose. 

To  Make  a  Mould. — Fill  a  small  vessel  with  scrap 
wax;  place  it  in  a  larger  vessel  filled  with  hot  water. 
Let  the  wax  melt  thoroughly.  Hold  the  leaf  by  its 
stem,  dip  it  into  the  melted  wax,  withdraw  it  quickly,, 
and  keep  it  suspended  by  the  stem  until  the  wax  with 
which  it  is  coated  is  dry  or  has  “set.”  Then  repeat  the 
dipping  two  or  three  times,  until  a  stiff  coating  is  de¬ 
posited  on  each  side  of  the  natural  leaf ;  let  this  harden 
perfectly.  After  the  wax  has  become  thoroughly  hard¬ 
ened,  hold  the  face  of  the  leaf  toward  you  and  pour 
with  a  spoon  a  thick  coating  of  wax  on  the  face  side 
of  the  leaf.  This  process  may  be  continued  until  the 
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coating  on  the  face  side  of  the  leaf  is  at  least  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick. 

The  next  step  is  to  remove  the  natural  leaf,  for  which 
purpose  turn  the  side  with  the  thin  coating  toward  you, 
and  with  a  small  penknife  cut  around  so  as  to  expose 
the  natural  leaf;  then,  taking  it  by  the  stem,  gently 
remove  it,  and  the  thick  body  of  wax  will  be  the  mould. 
Moulds  thus  produced  will  harden  and  be  fit  for  use  in 
a  few  hours.  The  object  in  waxing  both  sides  of  the 
leaf  is  to  prevent  warping  or  twisting. 

How  to  Use  a  Mould. — Before  using  a  mould  the 
face  of  it  should  be  made  damp  with  a  piece  of  sponge 
dipped  in  cold  water.  Do  not  rub  the  mould ;  this 
would  destroy  the  impressions  of  the  delicate  network 
of  the  leaf. 

Select  a  sheet  of  green  wax  similar  in  color  to  the 
lightest  part  of  the  natural  leaf,  and  a  paler  shade  for 
the  back  of  the  leaf.  Having  cut  with  scissors  a  piece 
of  the  darker  wax,  place  it  on  the  mould,  and  hold  it 
firmly  so  as  to  obtain  the  impression,  taking  care  not 
to  let  it  slip  or  move.  Prepare  a  stem  of  wire  No.  32 ; 
cover  with  fine  green  wax,  and  taper  it  to  a  point  so  as 
to  imitate  the  rib  at  the  back  of  the  leaf ;  now  take  the 
paler  wax  and  press  it  over  all,  taking  care  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  position  of  the  wax  on  the  mould.  Gentle 
but  firm  pressure  will  be  required  to  make  all  parts 
adhere.  Lift  from  the  mould  by  the  stem,  and  a  per¬ 
fect  representation  of  the  leaf  will  be  produced. 

The  leaf  after  being  formed  will  require  painting. 
For  this  purpose  use  Prussian  blue,  chrome,  and  burnt 
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sienna,  applied  with  a  tinting-brush.  Geranium-leaves 
need  arrow-root  after  the  painting. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  here  that  moulds  not  only  for 
leaves  6f  many  kinds,  but  also  for  fruits,  nuts,  birds, 
and  even  wax  dolls,  are  found  ready  manufactured  and 
for  sale  in  the  stores  of  those  who  deal  in  artists’  mate¬ 
rials,  and  in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  cases  it  will  be 
found  not  only  the  most  convenient,  but  also  the  most 
satisfactory,  plan  to  purchase  rather  than  manufacture 
one’s  own  materials  and  apparatus. 
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